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CHAPTER L 



The majority of people associate merriment with rural life 
in England, considering that as the chief element of a happy 
existence. To such, Grantham, over which presides Lady 
Flora Arden as mistress, presents no charms, while the sur- 
roimding country is positively hateful. But for those who 
justly imagine that peace and quiet go hand-in-hand, Grant-, 
ham is a very paradise. We (the reader and ourself) find 
it on a real summer's day. A deep silence reigns through- 
out the vicinity. It seems as if Nature had fulfilled her work 
to the full extent, and then discarded all care and gone to sleep. 
The little of animation that prevails is almost inert. Sounds are 
but few. You may vary them, if you like, by Hstening to the 
dreamy and lonesome lowing pf the fevorite cow, who lounges 
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where she has heen feeding, looks wistfully along the road, 
wishing to forestall her milking time; or the quick, winnying 
neigh of a horse turned out to grass, who, seeing pass by some 
old companion of the team, sends forth this token of recognition 
either as an invitation to join his sport, or a sign of pity that the 
other is still at work. 

It is a pretty spot for what is considered an ugly county — ^there 
is no flatness to offend the eye — no want of breaks in the forms 
of wood and cover, hill and dale. But Crantham is considered 
by the mistress of it, a very dull place ; for when she goes forth 
from the glass doors which open upon the lawn, there is no sound 
but the cawing of the rooks ; no«sight but the gardener with his 
sythe-T-her own children playing upon the grass — and an infin- 
ity of young animals, birds and beasts enough to stock a menag- 
erie. There is no time of the year endurable at Crantham 
excepting the shooting season — so says Lady Flora Arden — ^for 
then, at least, her husband fills the house with firiends, and she 
can hear the news and scandal of the gay worlds for her home is 
not her world. 

However, we would just mention that there is an extensive 
and varied Ubrary accessible in the house. 

Lady Flora Arden was seated in her boudoir, as she was 
accustomed to be seated every day. She had been knitting, but 
the work had.dropped from her hands on to her knee, and she 
had closed her eyes, very nearly sleeping, from the drowsiness of 
the sultry day, and the exertion she had gone through in attempt- 
ing to employ herself 

Perhaps she had lost the sense of her ennui, as the nondescript 
Btate of dozing brought back the recollection of her own idea of 
happiness, noiser4i#mirth, and excitement. A calm expression 
spread itself ov^r her features, indicative rather of passive enjoy- 
ment than of repose, when a loud scream firom another part of 
the house made Lad)^ Flora start and raise her head to listen. 
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Before long it was repeated, and she rose and left the room, going 
towafds the nursery firom whence the noise proceeded. As she 
drew near the door, she heard the sound of young but angry 
voices in altercation, and, sighing impatiently, she entered the 
room. 

^' Mamma,'!. jexokti^ed a small child, directly she appeared, 
" Herbert is a wicked, naughty boy ; please scold him." 

" Mamma," echoed Herbert, pushing away his brother, " it is 
Lawry is- the naughty boy." 

" Mary, come here," said Lady Flora to a little girl of four 
years old, who sat apart ; tell me what has happened." 

** Lawry began it, mamma," said the child, timidly glancing 
towards her brother, as if afiraid some evil consequences might 
fcUow her words. " He got into a passion because Herbert had 
his ball, and he threw the cart at Herbert's head, and then they 
called each other names." 

"Always the same, Lawrence ; you are the aggressor, and lose 
your temper," said Lady Flora. 

Lawrence colored deep crimson, and did not answer. 

"What is the matter with your forehead ?" continued she, to 
the elder boy, seeing a laige, blue bump upon his temple : but 
he also was silent. 

Lawrence looked at him anxiously. 

" "Was it the cart did it ?" said he, quickly. 

Herbert nodded. 

Li a moment, Lawrence ran towards his brother, threw hii 
arms round his neck, and kissed him. 

" Herbert dear, I am so very, very sorry." 

And in his contrition and excitement, Lawrence cried heartily. 

Lady Flora left them to themselves. Again she sat upon the 

sofa in her boudoir, and continued to work from where she had 

. last left off; but again the drowsiness came over her, and the 

work fell upon her knee. She dreamt she heard the children 
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screaming and fighting in the nursery, but slept untranquilly on, 
until startled into wakefulness by renewed noise. 

The screaming was no dream, and this time it was louder than 
before. She rose once more, and again went to the nursery, 
saying to herself — "What a nuisance that child is, with his 
temper ;" but her presence was not observed ; the attention of 
both Herbert and little Mary was engrossed by Lawrence, who, 
his eyes distended, and his fete crimson with rage, was violently 
arguing with the nursery-maid. 

It was in vain that Lady Flora spoke ; the child appeared 
unaware of her presence, and the girl, excited and frightened, 
was equally so. It was impossible to understand the cause of 
quarrel, for no\ one could hear the other. 

It was vain io speak to Lawrence ; he was beyond hearing, or 
oonscv'ousness that the eyes of all present were fixed upon his 
little frame, which seemed bursting with the passion of a man. 
The table was partly laid for the children's tea. At the moment 
Lady Flora entered the room, Lawrence had demanded some 
question of the servant, which now she answered in the negative. 
The refusal aggravated the bad temper of the child, who, carried 
away by the impulse of the moment, seized a small knife which 
was on the tray, and flinging it with all his force at the object 
of his anger ; it struck her at the knee. The girl uttered a 
piercing shriek, and fell to the ground, fainting with the pain. 

Lady Flora and the children screamed also, and Lawrence 
stood aghast and deadly pale at what he had done. His passion 
was over with the impetuous act, and he covered his face with 
his little hands, and trembled violently, though he did not scream 
or cry. 

He was unnoticed, for no one thought of anything at the 
moment but the poor servant girl, and in a short time she was 
laid upon a bed, and medical assistance procured, whilst little 
Maiy wept unceasingly thoughout the evening. 
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The knee was so injured, that it was found necessary to 
amputate the limb, and from that time of course, the woman 
was pensioned by Lady Flora for the rest of her life. A poor 
compensation for the loss of a leg. 

Lady Flora Arden was as much shocked as she could be at 
her child's conduct, but she did not know how to act. She had 
always from the first said to herself, ** I cannot control Lawrence, 
his temper is so violent, '* and now he was beyond her control. 
She waited therefore till her husband returned, and told him the 
eventa^f the aflemoon. 

Mr. Arden was not unlike Lawrence in the quickness of his 
temper, and in a moment he was furious with anger at the con- 
duct of the boy. He demanded that he should be brought 
instantly into his presence ; but Lawrence had not been seen 
nnce the un&rtunate event. A regular search was now made 
Sot him, when he was discovered in an usually unfrequented 
room, sitting on the ground with his face buried in his hands. 
He was led like a young culprit into his father's presence, but 
although he looked deathly pale, he did not shed a tear, whilst 
Mr. Arden upbraidibd him with the wickedness of his conduct, 
and threatened him with all sorts of punishments known and 
imknown. 

The child attempted no justification, he listened in silence to 
all his father said as if he were in a dream, until Mr. Arden, by 
way of example, lost all command over himself, and stormed out 
of the room, slamming the door violently afler him, having pre- 
viously boxed the ears of the boy to bring him to his senses. 

Yet when Mr. Arden had lefl them alone, and Lawrence still 
standing by the doorway, Herbert went up stairs and kissed him 
lovingly, the younger boy burst into a passion of tears, threw his 
arms round his brother's neck, and sobbed as if his heart would 
break. 

All that evening Lawrence lingered about the staircase leading 
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to the nurse-maid's room, asking of all in a low voice how she 
then was, and even after he was supposed to he in bed, he still 
crept up Euid down in his little night dress, and returned only to 
tell Herbert what a wicked boy he felt himself to be, and to wet 
his pillow with tears. 

Perhaps if Mr. Arden or Lady Flora had glanced back into the 
past, they might have remembered many scenes not dissimilar to 
the one we detail, although less serious in their consequences 
than this ; they might have thought of a very young infant 
screaming with passion in its nurse's arms, upon bein^refused 
some article it wished for, while Lady Flora and her guests who 
were present, laughed heartily at the child's rage, and by their 
laughter and their teasing, provoked it to scream more. 

They might have thought of the same infant a httle later in 
life, being encouraged by its nurse to take summary vengeance on 
all that ofiended it ; put up as a show child, or a little show tiger 
after dinner by its father, because its eyes flashed when fruit was 
taken ftom it, and taught by him and his friends to use its baby 
fists as a miniature prize-fighter. 

** Lawrence is his father over again," would Mr. Arden say at 
such a time, himself in fits of laughter at some exhibition of the 
child's passion, for Mr. Arden had a species of pride in possessing 
an uncontrolled temper. 

But Lawrence was by no m^ans his father over again; he was 
cursed with his father's quick temper alone. Now, however, 
when the in&nt was capable of doing mischief, this uncontrolled 
temper, which had bdCn a source of such amusement to his father 
and motSer, became inconvenient, and consequently, when Lau- 
rence flew into a passion in his father's presence, Mr. Arden got 
into a towering rage, and, too late, correction was attempted. 

Lawrence could see through his father's temper, and therefore 
paid but little regard to him, especially as the next moment he 
was caressed and called his father's own boy. 
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As for Lady Flora, long ago she had given up the child alto- 
gether, consoling herself with the reflection, that he was heyond 
control, and that it was no use to attempt anything with such a 
temper as that, not perhaps that she put herself to the pains of 
trying to do so. 

And yet there was one for whom Lawrence would try to 
check himself, to whom he would confess he was in the wrong, 
and this was his elder brother, Herbert. The latter indeed 
occasionally came on the list of Lawrence's victims, but any ill- 
treatment of his brother was sure to be followed by most contrite 
tears and promises of amendment. 

Years and years after the scene we have recounted, Lawrence 
spent his money and his time upon that nurse-maid. He shud- 
dered, when he saw her crippled walk, at the painful conse- 
quences of his passion, yet, he did not care to inquire £)r the 
origin of it in his own heart, nor to look deeper than the imme- 
diaf^ cause of the offence, 
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CHAPTER II. 



Eighteen years later than our last chapter, the three little 
children, now grown into accountable members of society, are 
seated in the dining-room at Crantham Manor. 

The dinner has been cleared away, and the dessert placed 
upon the table, but the members of the party are not seated, as 
we have all been taught to do at school, quietly round the ma- 
hogany table until the whole ceremony of the repast is at an 
end ; but forgetful of these lessons, they have drawn their chairs 
close around the fire; and turned their backs upon the table, 
while one of the young men has placed a decanter of wine upon 
the mantle-piece close above his head. 

We will try to describe the personal appearance of the char* 
acters of our story : 

Mary is now nearly twenty-two years of age ; rather under the 
usual size, of slight figure, although womanly proportions, her 
complexion very fair and "rather pale, with dark hair, and eyes 
habitually calm, but capable^ we feel if we look closely at them, 
cf the most passionate variation and depth of expression. To a 
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Btranger, there is something peculiarly interesting in her appear- 
ance firom 9 degree of delicacy and fragileness, which having 
grown upon her, is not perceived perhaps hy those accustomed 
to look at her firom her childhood. There is a melancholy 
expression in her eye, and a plaintive tone in her voice, accord- 
ing well with the pallor of her cheek, which flushes only at 
times, and then in hright spots. Her features are very hke those 
of both her brothers. 

Lawrence, the next youngest, is a frank looking young man. 
,Hi3 tall, slight figure is thrown carelessly into the seat he 
occupies, and there is a general air of nonchalance in his appear- 
ance, perhaps usual in his profession, which is shown by his 
moustaches. His hair is of a light brown, approaching red, 
"what in a handsome person is called auburn, but to which in 
those otherwise considered, we give a less euphonious name. 
There is in nothing more unfairness shown than in people's judg- 
ment on the color of the hair- His eyes are of the brightest 
blue, quick and brilliant. 

Herbert, who is seated opposite his brother and by his sister's 
side, would bear closer examination than Lawrence, for the 
latter's good looks are more in the general appearance and style 
than in real beauty. Herbert's features are much better, for 
Lawrence's nose is too short ; his profile is straight, his eyes are 
larger, and of a deep gray, and his hair is of a light brown, and 
clusters in short curls about a forehead, whose beayty alone 
would make Herbert Arden a handsome man. He also bears 
outward evidence of his profession, which is the Church. 

All three are dressed in deep mourning, and notwithstanding 
their diflerent attitudes, soniething of the same expression of 
moumfulness sits on the features of each. It has lately been a 
time of agitation and distress to them all. A week or more ago, 
Lawrence had been summoned to bid adieu to his father* who 
had for some time been suffering firom severe illness, and only ar- 
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rived in time to receive his afiectionate blessing and farewell. 
Mr. Arden was very much loved by all his children, and had 
always been an indulgent father. 

The funeral had taken place two or three days ago, and to- 
night was the last evening of Lawrence's leave, this latter 
eircumstance served to throw an additional gloom over the spirits 
of the party. 

Lady Flora Arden died at a much earUer period of her 
children's history, and it was as orphans that now they sat for 
the last evening together. 

There was one other person seated with them, also in mourn- 
ing, and also silent, Mary Arden's friend. Miss Smith, who had 
lived with her since her childhood, at first as governess, and after 
her literal Bchool-da3rs were over, as companion; and now 
remained with them still, for Herbert Arden would not for 
a moment have thought of sending away the affectionate old lady 
who loved her former pupil as a child, and who now could 
act, if requisite, the part of chaperone to Mary. 

Neither had spoken for some time ; the dinner had passed in 
deep silence, all feeling the presence of the servant oppressive, 
but yet when left to themselves, it was silently they drew around 
the fire, and each seemed buried in deep reflection. Herbert was 
the first to speak — 

" When shall we see you again, Lawrence ? You must come 
down soon, for Mary will be so dull without you." 

Lawrence seemed reUeved, that the long silence was broken ; 
he drew a prolonged breath, and the conversation became 
general. 

■ They spoke of their future prospects ; the natural topic, for 
youth. Lawrence, as usual, was sanguine in the extreme ; he 
should rise in his profession ; Herbert should get preferment, and 
Mary should marry well. 

" Imagine," said he, '* what changes there may be jwme yean 
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hence, when we shall meet at Ohristmas time down here, and 
talk over the past, uurtead of the iiiture. You must ask us down 
every Christmas you know, Herhert." 

" Do you intend to wait imtil you are asked then?'' said his 
hrother. 

*' That is rather an amhiguous question, hut I will understand 
it as it is meant ; perhaps'Vhen we are all of such consequence 
"we may choose to stand upon etiquette. I may require, heing 
Commander-in-Chief, to he civilly requested to honor my elder 
brother with a visit ; or Mary's hushand may object to the ma»- 
ners and customs of her father's house as not sufficiently aristo- 
cratic for her then position." 

" In that case," said Herbert, laughing, ** you should both of 
you wait a long time before you were ever asked again." 

"Then we should take refuge in abusing you to all our 
friends and acquaintances, and giving out that we had left off 
inviting you on account of your very vulgar ideas and manners," 
said Lavnrence. 

" But I thought," said Mary, " that Herbert was to rise also ; 
and a man of importance cannot of course have vulgar manners." 

" I forgot ; yes, Herbert you are to rise also ; and therefore I 
will continue to notice you, and to save expense by staying at 
your house and eating your dinners. Of course it would not do 
to slight an elder brother ; the idea is monstrous. But," contin- 
ued Lawrence, ** without nonsense, our future gives great scope 
fcf speculation. Herbert, whatever happens, let us all cling to 
each other, I am certain that brotherly union is the surest 
strength." 

" Do not doubt it," replied the other, " indeed I trust to 
Heaven that no lapse of years will see us assemble at our child- 
hood's home together, loving each other less than we do now. 
It would be an evil knowledge and a very degrading advance 
which could make any of us think ourselves superior to the others." 
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" Why is it, I have often thought," said Mary, " that brothers 
and sisters, vhom one meets with, grown up and married, appear 
to have no closer sympathy between them than mere acquaint- 
ances. It is true they have fi)rmed new ties, but I cannot 
understand why those should dissolve the earUest ties of 
youth?" 

** You kiiow those seaside barometers, Mary, where you see a 
little man and woman go in and out for fair or rain ; they are 
never both inside the house at once ; and so there are some peo- 
ple whose hearts cannot admit a new affection, but they must 
eject the former one." 

" Which would make one doubt if the affection ever existed at 
all in such a heart, Lawry," replied his sister. 

" It is a pity," said Miss Smith, *' that brothers and sisters 
grow up and are divided from each other." 

** Wouldn't you have them grow up then ?" asked Lawrence. 

" Yes, you impertinent boy," answered the old lady, stroking 
his hair, " you know what I meant ; I would not have them di- 
vided and scattered about the world when they are grown up." 

" That they must necessarily be," said Lawrence, " and it 
would tell very little for family afiection if it could not stand the 
test of separation and time ; where people love, they love always, 
and if love does not endure, it disproves itself" 

" Then my dear, you would argue that some dispositions can- 
not love?" 

" Yes, Miss Smith, I think so ; they can make themselves con- 
tented without it, and imagine themselves happy, because they 
are free from the anxieties and disappointments attendant upon 
more affectionate natures. 

** Well," concluded the old lady, ** indeed, I hope it will be as 
you say — ^that you will always pull together ; it must be a bad 
influence which can separate brothers and sisters." 

" And a strong influence in our c'kse, brought up as we have 
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been together," said Lawrence, looking at his brother and sister ; 
" a threefold cord is not quickly broken." 

The next morning Lawrence lefl Crantham« and afler a short 
time, Herbert and his sister fell into the course of their future life. 

The elder Arden had, since^ he had taken orders, held the vie* 
arage of his father's village ; and now\hat he had come into his 
father's property, he united the power of Lord of the Manor — a 
broad shadow of the ancient feudal system in some respects — 
with his influence as spiritual director of the people. Mary was 
henceforth to consider her brother's house her home until she 
married — a home which Herbert gladly oflered, and the thought 
of which had gratified and calmed the spirit of Mary's father, 
when he contemplated leaving his child an orphan in the world. 
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CHAPTER III. 



/ 

Magdalen Lister was one of four daughters, amongst lacluGli 
fihe came the second, living with their parents in the small vil- 
lage of Wardham, a mile or more from the Ardens* place of resi- 
dence. They were all rather attractive girls, and Magdalen not 
the least so ; not for positive heauty, hut her gay, lively manner 
and mohile expression of face, gave her a greater charm than 
many whose features were more regular, and complexions lliore 
strictly correct. 

When a little girl, she had been a complete hoiden ; but that 
had subsided into becoming vivacity. "When still very young 
she had imagined herself clever, and read hard books she scarcely 
understood ; but this she had been laughed out of, and was no 
more than a well-informed woman, with a leaning towards lit- 
erature and intellectual pursuits. ( There was something original 
ill her composition, as well as in the expression of her face. / 

' Possessed of many feelings, foreign to those about her, she had 
been in the habit of making a con£[4si^t of her own heart only, 
and although she could, when occasion offered, speak eloquently 
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upon subjects of feeling and sentiment, a certain false shame 
and fear of misconstruction often kept her back from telling the 
whole ideas which possessed her, for she was keenly alive to ridi- 
cule, having herself au acute sense of the absurd i n others ; and 
she detected the shghtest compression of the lips, or raising of 
the brows, upon the part of her auditors, so that none, not even 
those of her own household, knew her well, and were fully 
avare of the depth of feeling, which was hidden beneath her 
usaally cheerful deportment. They knew she wrote verses ; but 
Magdalen never intruded her verses upon their notice — some she 
never showed, and they laughed at her for such nonsense. 

They were good-natured girls though, taking them one and 
all, and would not have done her an unkindness ; yet, on any . 
occasion, when Magdalen's feelings became excited by passing 
' occurrences, if on reading of a glorious action, her eyes kindled 
and her tongue gave utterance to words whioh seemed to^hem 
extravagant, or, at hearing of a devoted heart enduring privation 
and trial j she sighed aloud, and gave that heart "God bl0Bs 
him," her sisters stared and said, " Don't be ridiculous. May." 

Mr. and Mrs. Lister were fond of their daughters ; but Magda- 
len was not their favorite. They thought the eldest, Olivia, the 
handsomest. Maria, the third, was her mother's assistant in 
housekeeping, and her father's companion in his walks, and was 
an old girl for her age ; while the little one, Lizzy, who, although 
'"" only fifteen years of age, was almost entirely at home, and got 
her education anyhow or nohow, was considered the wit of the 
family. She was a fat Httle girl, who very much admired her 
elder sisters, and was extremely shrewd ; her chief object in the 
future being the pride and dignity of standing bride's-maid at 
one or other of their weddings. Moreover, she was much marked 
by the small-pox. 

As is the case, unfortunately, in some of the distant parts of 
Nor£>lk, the villages and churches exceeded in number ih« xniB^ 
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isters appointed over their charge. It is not ujiusual for a 
clergyman to have his parishes at a mile, or even two or three 
miles, distant from each other ; at times, more than two have 
fallen to the lot of one curate. Consequently, the minister has 
after performing divine service at one church, to ride over to his 
other cure, in order to give the same advantage to the remainder 
of his flock. 

Such was the case at Wardham, and hy that means, there waa 
never hut one service on the Sunday in the sisters' viUage 
church. Mr. and Mrs. Lister had, for years, heen in the habit 
of walking over to Grantham, the next village to them, where 
there was a resident clergyman, in order to attend afternoon 
service. 

When Magdalen came home for the last time from a boarding 
Bthool, where she had been for some years, she was eighteen 
year^f age. Her family had been acquainted with the Ardens 
ever since they had been in the same neighborhood ; and she 
h^^lf had often seen Lady Flora, ani afterwards Mr. Arden and 
Mary ; but, for some time past, the young men had been away 
fix>m home at college. 

They ha^ never met; and it was vnth some curiosity that 
Magdalen, as well as all her family, anticipated the return of 
Herbert and Lawrence Arden ; the former, after his ordination, 
to take upon himself the ministry of Grantham. The Sunday 
came, upon which they knew his duties were to begin, for they 
had heard of his arrival at home ; but although Olivia and Lizzy 
had been walking themselves off their legs between Wardham 
and Grantham during Friday and Saturday, they had not had 
the good fortune to meet with him, or even to see him at a 
distance. 

On Sunday, Olivia wished to go to Grantham church in the 
morning to see Mr. Arden ; but Magdalen persuaded her against 
it It^as surely not a day, nor was the house of God a place 
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to mn after new sights. It argued little for devotioni if they 
confessed it was the preacher, not the service they went to hear. 
All Magdalen's family had a degree of deference for her opinions, 
and Olivia w|S oflen carried away by thoughtlessness to propose 
what in her better judgment and feeling she wottld"haTe known 
to be wrong, so, although she laughed at Magdalen for her over- 
strained ideas, as she called them, she yet yielded the point ; and 
in the afternoon, as usual, all the Listers walked to Crantham. 

They Were to<y early, and entering the church, they seated 
themselves in their pew. Magdalen was so placed that she 
could not see the face of Mr. Arden during the prayers, an^, for 
the first time, after the introductory prayer to the sermon, she 
raised her eyes, and looked at his features. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more complete contrast than existed in outward 
appearance between Magdalen Lister and Herbert Arden ; the 
one naturally all vivacity and mirth, the other grave beyond his 
years. 

The outline of Magdalen's features was irregular in the ex- 
treme, whilst Arden's profile was severely classical. His calm, 
deep gray eyes and pale, broad forehead, which looked marble, 
as the broad lights of a side window near the pulpit fell across 
his temples, might have argued a stern, uncompromising man, 
and few who knew Herbert Arden, in his official character only, 
would have recognized him as the same being, who was socially 
all warmth and animation, and who looked many years younger 
in the drawing-room than in the pulpit. 

Magdalen was struck with his appearance, and kept her eyes 
Btead^tly fixed upon his f^ce for several minutes, mechanically 
listening to the words of Scripture he gave out, and forgetting to 
find out the corresponding place in her own book, until suddenly 
struck with the impropriety of her conduct, she withdrew her 
eyes, and glanced at her sisters, but none had observed the eSeei 
Mr. Aiden had had upon her. 
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Throughout the sermon, Magdalen found her thoughts anything 
but attentive, and she blushed at herself, that she, who had lect- 
ured her sisters for desiring to go to Grantham church in the 
morning in order to see Mr. Arden, was acting contrary to her 
own words, and thinking continually of the preacher instead of 
what he preached. 

It was an ill-omened day for Magdalen, as she thought ; one 
whose efiects were those of a life. 

Not long after, the Listers were invited to dine at Crantham, 
Herbert Arden having previously called upon them, when they 
happened to be out, a circumstance which Lizzy could never suf- 
ficiently regret. Of course they went ; Mr. and Mrs. Lister, and 
their two eldest daughters. Magdalen would not have been 
omitted in the visit, but she scarcely understood her own feelings, 
in the prospect of meeting Herbert Arden. Olivia declared she 
was afraid to go ; she knew he was so " dreadfully good," she 
should be a&aid of opening her mouth, lest he should gi\ce her a 
lecture. 

Magdalen feared that those about her must have seen the blood 
forsake her cheek, and rush back tumultuously to it again, when 
Mr. Arden introduced his sons to her, and each held mi his hand 
in a cordial manner, dispensing with ceremony, on account of the 
intimacy of their parents ; and Herbert Arden told her he had 
seen her in church the Sunday before. From that time they met 
continually. 

Herbert Arden's manners were cordial in the extreme ; and 
there was a friendly intercourse subsisting between the families. 
It was found necessary to make many alterations and improve- 
ments in the village of Crantham, for its last vicar had not been 
so attentive in his duties as he might. 

There was a great deal of rough work to be done ; the people 
were woefully ignorant, and the children wild and adverse to 
control. Shmrtly afler his arrival, Mr. Arden built a schoolhouse. 
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and established classes in the village. His father was astonished 
at the rapid strides his son was making, and remarked that things 
were not so in his days : a remark whioh, it may he observed, is 
made by all fathers, whenever their sons attempt anything Hke 
improvement, and which probably we shall make to our children 
hereafter, when our prejudices are attacked. 

'* However," said Mr. Arden, ** it is no afair of mine ; in such 
things, Herbert, of course, you are master— only don't go and 
work yourself to death, my boy.'' 

'* There is no fear of that, my dear father," said Herbert, 
laughing. 

In such works as these, it was most essential that he should 
have assistance, and one evening when Magdalen was walking 
with her sister OHvia, upon meeting Herbert Arden, he joined 
them and turned the way they were going, observing that he was 
glad of the opportunity of speaking to them. 

" You see how busy I am," said he, pointing to the school- 
room, which was nearly finished, ** I was wishing to propose to 
you, that the children of your village should join with ours 
in attending, as you have no school at Wardham, and to ask you 
if you would, sometimes, assist me in the work ?" 

MagdalA Lister had often wished that she had some such use- 
ful occupation as that proposed, and her first impulse was gladly 
to agree to what Arden said ; but the recollection that she would 
be thus thrown continually in his society, checked her, and she 
was silent. 

OUvia entered heartily into the^plan. 

" It would be delightful ; I am sure I should like teaching ; 
only I hope the children will keep themselves clean. Do you not 
think it would be a good plan to dress them aU alike ; then we 
shall be sure they will start fair, and make them wash their 
firocks every Saturday ?" 

" A very good plan indeed, Miss Lister. Shall I go to-morrow 
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and order the frocks and the washing tubs V said Mr. Arden, 
laughing. 

" Oh no ; I will do that if you like ; I would like very much 
to drive and fetch them to-morrow morning. Magdalen, you 
will come with me, will you not ? The frocks, you know, Mr. 
Arden ; I cannot buy the washing tubs." 

" I hope your sister will help us also," said Mr. Arden, looking 
towards Magdalen. 

" Certainly, if I can be of any assistance," she answered* 
without looking at him. 

The following day, Olivia still engrossed with the new scheme, 
drove, with her sister, to fetch the materials wanted, the frocks 
were placed out to be made, and were all ready upon the day 
the school opened. Magdalen and Olivia were both there, the 
latter all animation and energy, and the school was set going. 

Magdalen Lister was more intimate than her sister, with Maiy 
Arden. From their first acquaintance the two girls had attached 
themselves to each other, and from his sister, Herbert had heard 
of Magdalen in preference to the others, before he met her. 
Mary had observed that her friend visited her seldomer since her 
brothers had come home, but Magdalen, when accused of it, 
laughed it off as a fancy. 

" Well, what do you think of Magdalen, Herbert ?" asked his 
sister, after he had seen the Listers once or twice. 

" Which is Magdalen— the eldest ?" 

" No," said Mary, " that^s OUvia." 

" Well, I like Olivia the best," said Herbert. 

" How can you say so ? Do you mean to say that Magdalen 
is not the most agreeable ; I think Olivia quite silly." 

" I must be confusing the two then,'' replied her brother. " I 
like the one who speaks so fast, the best ; the other is the pret- 
tiest, but I cannot make her talk." 

" That's very odd," said Mary, " I never should have found 
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&Qlt with Magdalen for having nothing to say, hut perhaps she 

does not know you well enough." 
Olivia's eagerness in the school department soon hegan to 

wane, ii^i^i^he tired of the monotonous employment, and afler 
i a short time left it off, while her sister continued steadily her 

work, and after a few months, hecame estahlished in the office 

of Sunday, and very frequently weekly teacher at Grantham, 

where she was continually associated with Herhert Arden, whose 
presence alone, she was aware, was one of the greatest draw- 
backs to her doing the work she had undertaken. 

It was now two years since Herhert Arden had lived at Gran- 
tham, and that Magdalen Lister had, unknown to all, loved him 
as deeply as an ardent and afiectionate nature can love. She 
was the same outwardly in most respects, as she had heen hefore, 
less huoyant and merry, perhaps, for, although at first, the feel- 
ings of anxiety and suspense had incUned her to throw up her 
usual occupations and hecome in the usual sense of the term, a 
love-lorn young lady, her principles forbad so selfish an indulgence 
of her inclinations, and only when in her own room, did she ever 
give way to those feelings, which,. at times, in Arden's presence, 
came across her bosom with such force as to threaten her 
composure. 

At first slie had looked forward to his loving her as the proba- 
ble issue of her life, but now she had resigned all hope of such a 
consummation, and as Herbert, day by day, talked to her, and 
treated her as kindly as if she were his sister, and shook her hand 
with most unlover-Uke cordiality, Magdalen tried to think that 
she vsdshed ordy for his happiness, and to forget the hopes which 
once had animated her. 

Do not let any think that even the outward mastery over her 
feelings was attained at once, or without difficulty, or that the 
disappointment of her heart was a trifling matter. Women 
habitually look forward to happiness in the future, as consisting 
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in being wives and mothers, and the crushing of these hopes xu 
an unfortunate attachment, when it is the attachment of the 
heart, founded on principle, and not the worthless admiration of 
outward beauty alone, or disappointed ambition, is a trial such as 
might be ranked with many which gain their endurers praise and 
admiration in the victory. Magdalen had first, as we know, ad- 
mired Arden for his beauty, but when she knew him, she loved 
him for himself. 

It is a worthy thing for an affectionate heart to suffer years ii 
silence, and although she looked upon her acquaintance with Ar- 
den as an unfortunate event of her life, it was perhaps the means 
of letting her know better the weakness of her own heart— of 
teaching her reUanee upon a higher power than human sympathy 
and aid, and leading her thoughts to views of happiness and joj 
in heaven, when her earthly prospects of peace and happiness 
seemed to fail. 

At this juncture the Ardens' father died, as we have "before 
mentioned, and Herbert became possessor of Grantham Manor. 

" I suppose," observed Mrs. Lister to her husband, ** that Mr. 
Arden will begin to look out for a wife now," and she glanced 
round the room at her four daughters with undisguised complar 
cency. 

Olivia and Maria laughed, and Lizzy positively grinned, but il 
was fortunately dusk, and no one saw that Magdalen's eyes were 
red with crying, for all that day her thoughts had been with Ar- 
den, and his brother and sister, and the idea of distress coming tc 
him whom she loved so dearly, wilhout her being able to do any- 
thing to comfort him, or let him know how deeply she felt wit! 
him, and the sorrowful expression of his eyes when last she had 
seen him, and he had spoken of his father's extreme danger, had 
haunfed her like a painful dream throughout the day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Lawrence Akden had a very high conception of what is 
beautiful and good. He worshipped virtue as a sort of independ- 
ent deity, and could argue eloquently upon moraHty and self 
culture. Honor was his ruling principle ; he made honor his aim 
in life, and considered failings in others detestable, because they 
lowered the human character. He had imbibed very much that 
was good from his careful school education, but had built all 
upon his own foundation. 

Moreover, in his conduct, he was a strictly moral man. He 
despised the sources of pleasure which gratified his companions, 
as being beneath the pursuit of a man of sense, and he hated the 
vices which degraded them, because he was a lover of virtue for 
her own sweet sake. 

But with him it was the struggle between the antagonistic 
principles of right and wrong ; he depended solely and entirely 
upon his own integrity and strength, and neither sought or cared 
for any higher assistance. He was well aware of his infirmity 
of temper, and freely acknowledged it on all occasions : but 

2 
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he looked to time as the physician of all things, and perhaps 
thought that his willingness ever to make reparation for his faults, 
excused the fault itself, as partly in the eyes of his fellow 
creatures it did, for all who knew Lawrence Ardcn, would often 
say, " He so frankly apologizes when once his passion is over, that 
it is impossible to be angry with him." Lawrence looked upon 
the doctrine of his brother Herbert as overstrained, and an insult 
to human nature, although as being his principles, he respected 
them, and respected Herbert for upholding them. 

In his heart, which was an affectionate one, he fondly and de- 
votedly loved his brother, viewing him as infinitely superior to 
himself ; a love which was as warmly returned by Herbert, and 
which, although in no degree blinding him to Lawrence's fatal 
error, madQ his entreaties, persuasions, and even lectures, to be 
always hstened to with kindness and attention, and Lawrence, 
for Herbert's sake, would do much, wliich otherwise he would 
have neglected. 

Lawrence was a soldier in a home regiment, the very worst po- 
sition for him possible, as it was one where he was not likely to 
be convinced of any religious error, but it was a profession he had 
chosen for himself 

The old nursery lines say that 

^^ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.'' 

And IsaaCjpatts never wrote a truer proverb, for, he based it 
upon the strongest foundation. One evening, in the mess-room, 
when dinner was nearly over, an argument arose between several 
of the young men, upon a trivial subject in itself, but which was 
maintained with a good deal of warmth, more for the sake of the 
excitement, than for any real interest any one of tli©m felt in the 
cause he was advocating. Lawrence Aidcn remained a silent 
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listener for some time, only raising his head and looking from 
one speaker to the other, but, as if thinking better of it, relapsing 
again into apparent indifierence. 

The question was upon some slight point of honor in the con- 
duct of their colonel. Honor was Lawrence's hobby, and he 
found it difficult to be silent. At length, upon the observation 
of Captain Wilmott, that tne act was, in his opinion, not incon- 
sistent with the coloners character, Lawrence looked up and 
retorted — 

" Whatever may be consistent with the colonel's character, 
such conduct is not consistent with the character of a man of 
honor, Wilmott." 

" Gome, come," replied the other, " no one can question the 
honor of the colonel." 

" I say," repeated Lawrence, " that the man who would so 
act, puts in question his character as a gentleman." 

" Do not say so, Arden," said the other, good-humorodly. 

" I think so," said Lawrence, in a haughty manner ; " and, as 
you know, always speak what I think ; and," continued he, as is 
usual with people in a passio^flmrgctting the matter of dispute, 
and exaggeratmAis former wordd in order to give them force, 
" I repeat th^^^ft man who would so behave is not a gentle- 
man ; he is a ^Mmdrel." 

'' Arden, sit down," said several of his companions, as in the 
excitement of the argument Lawrence rose from his seat. 

" Don't be a fool : it is not worth quarrelling about." 

CaptarfWilmott colored, as he answered — 

" I have then the honor of coming within the range of your 
prescription, for, in similar circumstances, I have acted in the 
same manner as the colonel has done." 

Lawrence was roused, and his evil temper goaded him on ; 
like a shot, he bolted out — " Then you are a — " But before he 
could conclude the sentence, Lieutenant Johnson interposed, saying : 
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" Bo quiet, Arden, there's a good fellow ; you forget yourself; 
no one can accuse Wilmott of want of honor." 

Lawrence jerked off the hand which was laid on his arm. 

" You were interrupted, Captain Arden," said Wilmott, haugh- 
tily, but without losing his temper. 

''I was merely going to remark, sir," said Lawrence, his 
whole frame quivering with passion, increased by the coolness of 
the other, " that your claim upon honor, which these gentlemen 
are so anxious to defend, rests upon a slight foundation." 

" You shall be convinced upon that point before long," said 
Wilmott, coolly. " You shall not find me backward to defend 
my honor myself, when it is attacked, otherwise than by mere 
words. I think, however, Captain Arden, that it will be more 
befitting gentlemen to keep their quarrels more private than this 
has been." 

And Wilmott rose, and lefl the room. 

No sooner was he gone, than all those lefl behind reproached 
Lawrence with the folly of his conduct ; but he put a stop, in a 
summary manner, to their impertinence, by telling them, fiiri- 
ously, to hold their tongues ; and^e continued, for several min- 
utes, walking quickly up and down the mess-Am ; his motion, 
at first, being &8t and passionate, but gradu^^Booling down, 
until his anger, which was short lived as it was il^tuous, forsook 
him ; the flush in his cheek subsided ; the flashing of his eyes 
was gone ; and returning to the table, he resumed his seat, and 
poured himself out a glass of wuie. 

"I expect Wilmott will be sending a challenge," remarked 
one, seeing that the lion was tamed. 

" ril be your second, Arden," said another, chuckling at the 
idea of a duel. 

" I tell you what !" said Lawrence, his sense of justice return 
ing with his temper ; *' Wilmott is wort!a the whole pack of you 
pat together ; he is a b«uve foUow !" 
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"Whew!" whistled Lieutenant Noodle, "it will he the old 
Btory oiver again, I suppose ; generous foeai, go out thirsting for 
each other's hlood; come home with their arms round each 
other's necks — swear eternal friendship — grand tableau, ice,'' 

"I wonder at your quarrelling with him, since you admire 
him so much," said another. 

" You may sneer as you like," said Lawrence Arden, " and 
cease your wonderment; I quarrelled with Wilmott because I 
was a ftol." 

His companions, however, did not understand such an ac- 
knowledgment as that made by Arden; but they dropped the 
subject^ not wishing to get into a dispute themselves, which 
might not easily end. 

That evening Lawrence Arden received a challenge from Cap- 
tain Wilmott by the hand of Captain Brooks. 

"It is a pity," observed the latter, "that Wilmott and you 
should fight : duelling is all very well, but I do not hke it among 
fiiends. There is Johnson will be very happy to stand your 
second ; shall I send him to you to arrange matters ? or cannot 
it be amicably arranged ?" 

" I thank yqtoo," repHed Lawrence. " Give my compliments 
to Captain WJBitt, and say I will meet him." 

" Have you a friend then ?" asked Captain Brooks. 

" I do not require a second, I am obliged to you." 

Captain Brooks looked surprised, and murmured something; 
but seeing that his companion was not inclined to be communi- 
cative, he lefl the room. 

A sharp pain shot through the heart of Arden as he found 
himself alone. He had accepted the challenge against his judg- 
ment and his principle. The morality, which ho loved to 
uphold, he had, by his impetuous passion, made himself trans 
gress. Pride would not allow him to refuse the challenge, fcr he 
was too much a coward to bear reproach. It was the first duel 
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he had ever been involved in ; for until now, when he had 
quarrelled, matters had been peaceably arranged before too late. 

He now, in his calm moments, acquitted Captain Wilmott of 
the aspersion he had made upon his character, and acknowledged 
to himself that his own words had been untrue; and the 
falsehood he had uttered in a burst of passion, he was now to 
follow up, perhaps, by murder — ^in any case, by attempted mur- 
der. All men in his position must think, in some respects, alike, 
at least, those men who have any conscience left ; and Lawrence 
felt the more acutely all the reproaches consequent upon his 
ungovernable temper, that he had been taught the way of 
righteousness — ^that he had no loophole in ignorance. 

The question has often been canvassed, and the reflections of 
many men upon the subject given, and however some may 
argue, such a course of conduct as Lawrence Arden and Captain 
Wilmott were taking, must be ever inexcusable ; so that we 
would not, if we could possibly, give the powerful workings of 
a generous mind, .which had undertaken what he knew to be 
contrary to the commands of God, and a violation of those very 
laws of right, which it professes to defend. 

Captain George "Wilmott was an older man than his adversary 
by two or three years ; he had but lately joine^the regiment to 
which Lawrence Arden belonged ; but, from their first introduc- 
tion to each other, they had formed a friendship. "Wilmott being 
very superior to the generality of their companions. 

Captain "Wilmott was, usually speaking, extremely quiet in 
his manners, and not easily roused, and his messmates wondered, 
after the occurrence we have detailed, when both the young 
men had left the room, that he should have taken up the subject 
so warmly. 

" It is so unlike "Wilmott," said Lieutenant Johnson. 

" He usually is so uncommonly easy," remarked Lieutenant 
Holt. 
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" You forget though," said Captain Brooks, *' that he is so thick 
with the colonel." 

" Ah ! to he sure, the colonel did him some service or other 
when they were in the same regiment together in India." 

'" Well," yawned Comet Noodle, " I must say, you would not 
find me to get into hot water for another man's quarrel. I think 
a man has enough to do to take care of himself." 

" More than enough, perhaps, my fine fellow " said the major, 
laughing, " if all were hke yourself" 

" What do you mean, major ?" 

" That you are a man of sense, Noodle, and I admire you," 
returned the other, winking at his messmates. 

Lawrence Arden really liked Wilmott, and would sooner have 
quarrelled with any man in the regiment than with him ; and 
now that he had quarrelled, all the good qualities of Wilmott— all 
his kind actions and words to himself since they had known each 
other, Lawrence rcmemhered, and that miserable feeling of re- 
morse came over him, which follows upon a violent ebullition of 
passion — a wish that he had sufiered any pain rather than have 
acted the part he had. 

How he passed the night, we know not. Early the following 
morning he set out for the appointed spot. As we have said, he 
had chosen no second ; but, on his way, he was met by Lieu- 
tenant Johnson, who, seeing him unassisted, profiered his 
services. 

Not withstanding Arden*s declining his offer, he joined him- 
self to him, saying that it was impossible he could go alone, and 
it was most unorthodox, his not having been sent for the night 
before ; although he presently confessed that Brooks had warned 
him he might be required, and they had arranged matters very 
comfortably together, adding that Arden had always been such a 
«trange fenow — it was difficult to deal with him. 

In fact, Lieutenant Johnson had called upon Arden the night 
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before ; but had been refused admittance by his servant, as his 
master had given orders that he might not be disturbed. 

Upon their arrival at the selected spot, Lawrence saw his 
opponent at some distance calmly waiting for him, evincing 
neither aiSected impatience, nor unmanly nervousness. Captain 
Brooks was standing a little apart, and came forward as they ad- 
vanced, poHtely wishing them " good morning," and remarking 
upon the beauty of the day. Lawrence left Lieutenant Johnson 
as he commenced settling matters with the other second, and 
walked towards the spot where "Wilmott stood. 

The latter raised his hat as he approached, which Arden 
returned and continued walking towards him. Now, whether 
Lawrence intended to act as now he did, when first he came 
upon the ground, it would be difficult to tell ; perhaps not, for all 
his actions were impulsive. 

Wilmott looked rather surprised, but seeing he wished to speak, 
he went to him. 

Lawrence colored deeply as he commenced speaking, while his 
opponent surveyed him gravely. 

" Captain "Wilmott, however unpardonable and insulting my 
words may have appeared to you yesterday, they could scarcely 
be more so than they have since seemed to myself ; I beg your 
pardon sincerely for what I then said." 

"Wilmott looked pleased, and was about to answer, when Cap- 
tain Brooks, and Lieutenant Johnson, who was shocked at seeing 
the unorthodox conduct of his principal, came up and presented 
the pistols. Lawrence took the one offered to him. 

" Do you intend to shoot me then after all ?" said "Wilmott. 
• " I did not intend to fire at you, sir ; for the fault was entirely 
on my side ; but I did not know whether you might not still wish 
to shoot me." 

" "What," said Wilmott good humoredly, " my dear Arden you 
have had the worst part of the business to-day. Most men can 
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stand fire, but it requires moral oonrage to admit we are in the 
wrong." 

Captain Brooks looked rather glum. 

*' Am I to understand, gentlemen, that you do not intend firing 
this morning ?" 

" You may understand anything which you are capable of," 
said Wilmott, *' Captain Arden and I have changed our inten 
tions, upon the important discovery, that we are two fools." 

"Then I do wish," said Captain Brooks looking very blacky 
that you would arrive at such happy conclusions before you bring 
a fellow out on a raw morning like this, and give him his death 
of cold £)r nothing." 

''Let Johnson fire Arden's pistol at you to warm you," 
suggested Wilmott ; but Captain Brooks did not seem to like the 
suggestion. 

"Arden," said Wilmott, as they returned as Comet Noodle 
had predicted, arm in arm, for once the fool being in the right. 
" Arden, I am more glad than I can tell you that this afiair has 
concluded peaceably, and I honor you for your firank apology, I 
do indeed." 

" I have still to tell you," replied Lawrence, " that I wish un- 
said those expressions I made use of yesterday. I was ashamed 
of my conduct as soon as I was cool, and I think you were in the 
right." 

" Excepting in the matter of calling you out," said Wilmott 
" My oonscicnco has been very uneasy I can assure you ever since 
I challenged you. My, perhaps, false ideas of honor obliged me 
to vindicate your charge, but such a course has always been 
against my principles." 

That evening at the mess-table, Lawrence Arden, in the 
presence of Wilmott and all those who had heard the quarrel 
of the preceding day exonerated his friend and retracted what 

he himself had said. He did this without premeditation, as 

2» 
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usual, on the spur of the moment, when the morning's meotin, 
was alluded to ; the action caused a murmur of approhation feat 
his companions, while Wilmott, who had hlushed at the wan 
praises which Arden publicly gave him, came round to his sid 
of the room, and taking a vacant chair next him, squeezed hi 
hand under the table. 

"I declare it is just as I said," exclaimed Comet Noodle 
when talking over the subject, "two revivified high-souled heroe 
of romance, not to fight after all ; and of course they now wi 
be brothers in arms. It is really too absurd." 

What did others say of Lawrence Arden ? that he was a good 
hearted generous fellow ; and they admired him for his apolog} 
knowing that he was the last man to act from fear. 

And his ungoverned temper? it was forgotten; or if eve 
remembered excused, as merely a proof of high spirits, on th 
plea that it was impossible not to like Arden, for he so frankl 
acknowledged himself in the wrong. 

This which we have narrated was no single case. Arden' 
existence was composed of broils and exculpations, although no 
all 60 serious in their details, and we give one as a specimen o: 
the many chapters of his life. 
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CHAPTER V. 



On a fine summer aftemoon, Olivia Lister went forth, as she 
termed it, in search of adventures. Not that many adventures 
took place in so quiet a place as Wardham, hut the search for 
them gave a fictitious excitement to their walks, and jpany, 
what would he an every-day occurrence in another place^aa 
looked upon hy Olivia as a touch of romance. Lizzy accompa- 
nied her sister in the character of Sancho, for Magdalen had 
walked to Grantham at the request of Mary Arden ; Maria very 
seldom walked out, she was a lazy girl, and when she did, it 
was slowly sauntering ahout the garden. 

on as they had left their father's gate, Lizzy said to hei 




tr, Olivia, I have an idea upon a suhject which I 
wan^mP^ to you ahout.'' 

" Have you indeed," said Olivia, laughing. " That is a rare 
oocurrence ; what is your idea, Lizzy ?" 

** I think that," and Lizzy hesitated, then suddenly asked, " dp 
you not think Magdalen altered ?" 
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"How altered dear?'' ^ . 

" She is not so lively as she tfpjii to be." 

" She is older than she used to l)e/' 

" True livy, but she is not so old now that she need doffher 
spirits, you are two years older than May, but you are more 
Hvely." 

Olivia was silent for a few minutes, and then she asked — 

" Is this your idea, Lizzy ?" 

"Part of it; but it extends farther. What has made the 
change ?'* 

"Eeally I cannot say, Lizzy. Perhaps Magdalen mopes 
herself about that school she is so fond of I do .not wonderi^I 
am sure ; I could not go so often as she does, it would ^orry me 
to death." 

Lizzy looked Olivia full in the face. 

" I think that Magdalen is in love," 

*'Nonseij&e you silly little thing; who could she be in love 
&rith ! poes your clever idea extend so far ?" 

*' With Herbert Arden," said Lizzy, firmly. 

Oil via looked surprised. 
1^ .■^' Jjizz/j dear, what can make you think so ?" 

" Many things ; I have suspected it for some time past. I am 
quite sure of it, OHvia." 

" Poor May," said Olivia, the tears coming into her ilfi^ " I 
hope it is not so." 

" I dp not, Livy, I think Herbert Arden a very i 
I shpiild so like one of you to be married." 

**ye8;ifhe likes her." 

" Oh, he must," exclaimed the younger sister.' 
we do?" 

" We could do nothing," said Olivia, " and after all it may be 
fiftly yoipr pwn fancy. Yoi; are too imaginative, and I dare say 
yagdaleii would Qot "^ yery much pleased if she knew we wer^ 
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discussing the state of her heart. Let us talk of something else." 

Lizzy was silent on the subjeot, but she continued to think of 
it. She was more quick-sighted and clever than her sister, and 
had, as she said, for some time, suspected Magdalen's secret. 
She pondered over it, and in her unaided wishes to do good, and 
bring matters to what she thought a desirable crisis ; she decided 
in her own mind what to do, and that decision had not certainly 
wisdom as an ingredient of its composition. 

Shortly afler the events recorded in our last chapter, Lawrenco 
brought his £riend, Captain Wilmott, down to Crantham, to stay 
for a short time. Mary wrote and asked the sisters to dine with 
them, on a day which had been fixed upon as the harvesting of 
the laboring men, a day much thought of in Norfolk, as one of 
the very few gala days of the villagers. 

The Ardens had always been used, like other gentlemen of the 
neighborhood, to feast all in their employ during harvest, with an 
enormous dinner, but which dinner, however enormoij 
capacities of the guests seem never to be astonished at. 

The whole family even Lizzy included accepted the in 
There were other visitors besides Captain "Wilmott, sf! 
Crantham, but most prominent of all was a young gentle 
the name of W. Grant Selby, his first name was never written 
in full. His prominence was not from anything extremely atraot- 
ive, either in his person, manners, or conversation, but from the 
constant intrusion of extreme refinement as he supposed. He 
was ar young man, who, having been educated at a private 
school*, faadi since his manhood^ lived in a dull part of London. 
His idaiM IVIvb drciunscribed within the limit of his own experi- 
ences, aaft'iplbiough the opposite of a stupid or even silly man, he 
was continually shocked either at the extreme laxity as he 
thought it, of country manners, or in fear of compromising his 
own dignity as a gentleman by swerving from the received roles 
()f SuBsell and Torrington Squares. 
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Excepting that he amused himself in the library, and was 
£)nd of riding in a quiet way, one would have wondered why he 
came to Grantham. It was not well-known whose friend he 
was considered ; his father had been intimate with the father of 
the Ardens. Grant Selby (who, in those days, had been known 
as Willy, or even had gone so low as to be styled Bill,) had been 
used to stay with the Arden children, when himself a child, and 
the invitations had continued to be given, for no one's pleasure 
in particular, but from old custom. 

Mary appeared very full of spirits and animation, perhaps too 
much for W. Grant Selby's idea of what a young lady should 
outwardly manifest, but he admired Mary, and could excuse 
it. 

All appeared rather anxious for the conclusion of luncheon, for 
the men's dinner was to commence thereupon. 

The tables which were of great length were spread in the 
^^l^ts' hall, and as the party from the dining-room descended 
^^^^^ the first course, which consisted of immense quantities of 
^H^^Emplings, was brought in. 

^^^P^aaen and their wives then placed themselves at the 
VHHs, the head team-man taking the bottom of the table, and 
the housekeeper presiding at the head — ^whilst all the children, 
about thirty in number, sat at another table. Mr. Arden said 
grace, and immediately afterwards a din of plates and voices 
commenced. The men servants of the house looked on with as- 
sumed indiflerence, with a tincture of pity, and occasionally 
patronized the women of the party by a supposed well-bred 
remark. 

"What are you going to do. Miss Arden?" exclaimed Mr. 
Grant Selby in perfect horror, as he saw Mary take a child's 
plate, and carry it for more dumpling to the housekeeper. 

Mary laughed as she answered : 

" They will never get on, poor children, if they wait till thoy 
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are thoiiglit of by the servants. 1 always attend to them/' and 
stooping over another child, she began to cut np the meat, which 
it could not do for itself. 

Mr. Grant Selby scarcely knew what to do, he would have said 
" allow me " to everything Mary Arden was doing, but he was 
conscious of being out of place, and when he saw Magdalen 
Lister and all her sisters, and even Herbert and Lawrence Arden 
waiting upon the children, and talking and laughing with the 
" common people," he almost blushed that they should so forget 
their position, and was glad when the whole party lefl the serv- 
ants' hall, and returned to the dining-room. 

" You were never down here at harvesting before, Selby, were 
you ?" said Lawrence. 

" No," replied he rather awkwardly, " I never saw anything 
of the kind before to-day. It is rather curiows." 

" I think it is capital," exclaimed Captain Wilmott, who by 
the way had been entering with great glee into everything that 
had occurred. "Shall you go down amongst them Ugfrn^ 
Lawrence." 

" They won't begin to ' cut and shuffle,' " said Captain Axdaili 
"unless I set them off, it is a point of etiquette." 

Notwithstanding his awkwardness. Grant Selby's curiosity 
overcame every other feeling, and he accompanied the party to 
the bam, where later in the day, the villagers had adjourned. 
They were expecting the Ardens, and their arrival was hailed 
with a murmur of pleasure. 

Herbert Arden seated himself amongst some of his elder 
visitors, fi)r the whole population of the village had come up in 
the evening, and talked kindly to them, whilst Lawrence went 
and offered his hand to a young girl, to lead her into the middle 
of the bam. It was a four-handed reel. Captain Wilmott 
inmiediately followed his friend's example. Grant Selby upon 
this advanced to Miss Arden, and invited her to dance. To hii 
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amazement she laughingly excused herself, saying, *' that he 
must find a partner amongst the villagers/' and when the head 
team-man went to her, and bashfully puUing his forelock, said, 
what would not in poUte society be considered etiquette, but 
which he intended in pure awkward respect, " will you come 
along, Mees ?" Mary accompanied him, and stood opposite her 
brother, and they all, gentle and simple, began to cut and shuffle 
as if they had been used to it all their lives. 

Grant Selby could not bring himself to dance with a common 
girl, so he stood apart in a comer. The dance ended. The 
Ardens and Listers retumed home, all excepting Lawrence, who 
usually remained to the end of the harvesting, which was at 
about nine o'clock in the evening, and Captain Wilmott, who 
declared it was the best fun he had ever known, and who danced 
with everybody all sound. 

" Do you like our harvest-home feast, Mr. Selby ?" inquired 
Mary Arden upon their return. 

"Yes — ^why I think it is all very well — ^very right — and 
proper, Miss Arden, to give the laborers a dinner, and so on — 
and your brother conducts it very well— quite orderly and that 
sort of thing — ^but, I wonder, excuse my saying so, at your liking 
to associate with the people yourself." 

" I associate with them everyday of the week, Mr. Selby, by 
going into their cottages." 

" I do not miean that exactly — I alluded to your waiting upon 
the children at dinner, and dancing with that fellow, the 
teamster." 

** Oh, I am used to this sort of thing," said Mary, laughing ; 
" and it does not strike me, perhaps, as it may you. The man I 
danced with is a respectable, honest man, and was in my dear 
father's service." 

" But he is a common laborer. Miss Arden, and would surely 
take advantage of your condescension." 
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'* I have never found sach condescension as you call it taken 
advantage of yet, and I do not feel that I, in any degree, take 
firom my gentility by mixing with the lower orders on an occasion 
like this — at some seasons of the year, I feel as if all were equal. 
It is a time of general rejoicing, and we should all rejoice together. 
At the same time, it is a season of general gratitude, and, I am 
quite sure, my dear brother Herbert would try to improve his 
people as well as gratify them. Our county, you know, is behind 
hand in intellectual improvement ; and, perhaps, it is possessed 
of greater simpUcity, which would admit of such a free inter- 
course as you have witnessed to-day. I can only answer besides 
to your objections, that it is the custom in Norfolk.*' 

"It certainly appears very strange to me," said Grant 
Selby. 

" I can imagine so, seemg it for the first time, but I am used 
to it," answered she. 

When, the following morning, Mary walked towards the 
village, accompanied by Mr. Grant Selby, he was much surprised 
that all the working people whom they met, touched their hats 
and wished her good morning, with quite as much respect a a 
usual. 

Such are the facts as we have known them, reader — ^we do not 
say or think that such a free intercourse with the lower orders 
could, even at times, be permitted without derogation on our 
part, in all places, excepting with children, for the people have 
not advanced in respect for their superiors with their educational 
improvements. That is, we hope, yet to come, for all changes on 
an immense scale must shake the original elements, and it is time 
only that can bring all such conflicting powers into their proper 
places. The lower orders in the county in which our scene is 
laid, are uneducated even now ; at the time we speak of, they 
were unsophisticated and behind-hand in the extreme. 

We have pursued the subject of the harvesting uninterrupt- 
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edly, but we will go back again to an earlier hour in the evening, 
and to other characters acting in the scene. 

Lizzy Lister bore in mind continually the subject of her sister 
Magdalen's supposed preference for Herbert Arden, and she had 
determined with herself to try and bring matters forward that 
very evening. Accordingly, she found an opportunity, seeing 
Arden standing a little apart from the rest, she joined him, and 
after a few introductory remarks, commenced the charge by 
inquiring : 

•* Does not Magdalen look ill, Mr. Arden ?" 

** I hope she is not ill," said he, glancing at her. Magdalen 
did look decidedly pale — ^but she had been very cheerful and 
happy apparently. " Is there anything the matter with your 
sister?" 

" Do not you think she is out of spirits V* 

" I have not observed it, Lizzy." 

" I think then you are very blind," said she. " Anybody 
could see it who cared at all for her, but, perhaps you do not." 

" Perhaps," said Arden, " you are aware that you are in tho 
wrong; you know, Lizzy, that Magdalen and I are great 
fidends." 

" Do you like Magdalen then ?" 

" Yes, of course I do, have I not always liked her ?" 

" And yet you have never found out what is the matter with 
Ler ?" said Lizzy. 

" What is the matter ?" asked he looking at her in astonish- 
ment. 

" I believe she is in love." 

*' Li love ! with whom ?" said he laughingly — but there was 
no need for Lizzy to answer in words. The next instant, as she 
looked at him meaningly, Herbert Arden colored as red as 
fire. 

" Did your sister tell you so ?" asked he in a low voice. 
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" No ; 1 guessed it." 

" Lizzy do not let her know that you nave even hinted such a 
thing to xne," said he earnestly. 

Some one touched Lizzy on the shoulder, and turning round 
she saw her sister. 

'' Mamma wants you Lizzy/' said Magdalen. 

Lizzy ran away to Mrs. Lister, and did not glance at 
Magdalen, or she would have seen how deadly pale her face 
was, for she had overheard the last few sentences of the 
conversation and had been unable at once to speak and put an 
end to it. 

Nothing was said on either side, but Magdalen felt uncomfort- 
able in Lizzy's presence the rest of the evening, because she 
knew her secret. She could not but allow the kindnes • of her 
sister's motive in what she had done — and felt annoyed with 
herself that she was angry j^ith Lizzy ; while the latter waited 
with anxiety for the issue of her plan. It seemed to her inuna- 
terial whether Herbert asked Magdalen to marry him of his own 
accord, or whether he were requested to marry Magdalen, so long 
as both were agreeable. Of course he would not comply unless 
he wished to do so ; and if the end made her sister happy, it was 
all rig£t. 

The following morning was a beautiful, bright day, but 
Magdalen sent word that she could not go to Crantham as Mary 
had requested her the day before ; her sisters were all out, and 
her mother busy somewhere down stairs about household affairs. 

Magdalen sat in a small room ; a sort of boudoir, which the 
sisters had fitted up for themselves. She had commenced 
working, but ennui had laid its resistless hand upon her, and 
she went to the piano, but from thence to the book-case and 
scarcely now could become interested in her employment. She 
was thinking of what she had overheard the night before, and 
she blushed, although quite alone, whenever she remembered 
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what had taken place, and the manner in which Arden had 
colored when he heard her sister's words. 

She was seated near the window which overlooked the garden 
in £K)nt of her father's house, when she heard a horse's step, and 
looking out, she saw the object of her thoughts, riding sbwly up 
to the house. He was looking very grave, with his eyes fixed 
somewhere on his horse's mane. 

Magdalen, for the first time in her life, felt annoyed that he 
had come ; but she could not excuse herself from seeing him, for, 
at the moment she was thinking what to do, she heard her 
mother's voice. 

'* Magdalen ! yes, you will find her up stairs in the little 
sitting room ; her sisters are all out, and she is quite alone." 

And Herbert Arden came up the stair-case, and opening the 
door, said — 

" I have been given leave to com^ in. Miss Lister." 

Poor Magdalen could scarcely say a word to him. Not a 
subject would present itself to her mind, but the one uncomfort- 
able scene of the night before, and she could not look him in the 
face, or be unembarrassed in his presence. 

"What had brought Herbert Arden there so early in the 
morning, and to ask for Magdalen?" thought Mrs. Lister to 
herself. 

This had brought him. When every-one was gone home or 
to bed, and Herbert Arden was lefl to himself, he naturally 
thought over again what had been said to him by Lizzy. His 
first feeling at hearing that Magdalen loved him, was that of 
gratified vanity, for Herbert Arden was but a man, although a 
very good man ; but this lasted only a short time. What would 
be right to do under the circumstances? — ^was the question 
which presented itself to his mind, and there seemed but one 
alternative. He could not disbelieve Lizzy's information, for when 
he thought of Magdalen's conduct and manner, he could now 
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oonstrae into love what he had before either unnoticed, or laid to 
timidity. He really liked her very much, and, perhaps, after 
all, it was only because he had not contemplated marrying at all, 
that he had not become attached to her. He remembered the 
strangenef« of her manners towards him when first he had known 
ber — a strangeness, which even now came back, at times, and 
reminded him of their first acquaintance. 

He thought long upon the subject, and the result of it all was, 
that next morning saw him at Wardham. 

Herbert tried the weather — ^the harvest — ^the harvesting — and 
then he got to the evening preceding ; but Magdalen could mako 
no new remark upon any one of these. He spoke of the school ; 
he had not been there that morning. 

" They go on very regularly now, and do not require so much 
looking after. You have been invaluable in that school, Miss 
Lister. I never can thank you sufliciently." 

Magdalen said she was very glad if she had been useful. 

Herbert began to fear that his visit would come to an end, and 
he should be unable to do what he had come for. Thel^fbre, at 
all risks, after a very short preface — awkward as it was short — 
he asked her the direct question — 

" Miss Lister, will you be my wife ?" 

It was over, and Magdalen's confusion was gone in a moment. 
She looked him fiill in the face with her clear honest eyes, and 
answered — 

" No, Mr. Aiden.*' 

Herbert was taken by surprise ; but he was not an ardent and 
despairing lover, so he did not enact the part of one. He had 
been standing by her side as he asked the question, and Magda- 
len, taking his hand in hers, said gently — 

" Sit down there, and I will tell you the reason." 

He complied, and she told him frankly how she had heard her 
sifter Lizzy's communication to him the night before, and the 
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color mounted to her cheek, and her eyes flashed for a moment- • 
but only for a moment. 

'' But, dear Miss Lister," said Arden, who began to feel disap- 
pointed instead of relieved by her refusal of him, *' do not let such 
a trifle as that interfere between us. Should I not have loved 
you whether Lizzy told me you cared for me or not ? Does not 
the very fact of thinking you may Hke me, make me lovo you ?" 

Magdalen looked at him again. 

" Herbert Arden, you know you never would have thought of 
proposing to me otherwise, and now, only do so out of pity." 

" No, indeed," exclaimed he, very much in. the tone of a lover, 
" you mistake me ; I do love you." 

" As a friend, I know it — ^nothing more." 

Arden was too honest to contradict her. 

" But only be my wife," pleaded he, " and I will love you as 
dearly as ever man yet loved. Dear Magdalen, do not refuse 
me. 

The color came and went in her face, and, for several 
moments, she could not speak ; but again, ailer a short time, she 
fixed her eyes upon him. 

" Do not ask me any more, I entreat of you. Do you think, 
for a moment, I would accept a heart which had to be prompted 
by another to offer itself to me. Herbert Arden, do not renew 
the subject ; and if you do, as you say, love me as a fidend, act 
the part of a friend towards me in keeping my secret." 

"Magdalen?" exclaimed he, the tears rising to his eyes, 
" could you imagine, for a moment, I would be so base as not to 
hold it sacred." 

" And," continued Magdalen, with difficulty, " will you do me 
another favor, which is to leava me now to myself?" 

She held out her hand to him, and the next moment he was 
gone. 

Magdalen listened to his footsteps as he lefl the house, she 
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watched him mount his hoTse, and examined the expression of 
his face, as he rode quickly down the road towards Grantham, 
and when he was out of sight, she covered her face with her 
hands. The struggle had been very great within her. To 
refuse the man she loved, when her heart prompted her so 
strongly otherwise, and she would have given worlds to have 
laid her liead upon his hoson>, and told him how long she had 
loved him. 

She knelt down beside the sofa in the 'room. The fragile 
hopes which, almost unknown to herself, she had still held, were 
now all dashed away. It was at an end. She had none to 
whom she could tell the agony of her heart ; to none could she 
appeal, but Heaven. And to Heaven Magdalen poured out her 
heart. 

Even at the moment she had so firmly rejected Herbert Arden, 
she felt as if she loved him better than at any other, for the 
upright and disinterested feelings which had prompted his action, 
and the generosity which the action itself had shewn. 

He had proposed to her out of pity. Magdalen bit her lip as 
she thought of the word. A very galling word it is. But yet 
she did not so much mind being pitied by him. She kept 
thinking of the tone of his vgice as he called her by her christian 
name, the first tiine she had ever heard him do so, until she 
roused herself from the reverie into which she had fallen, recol- 
lecting that she had made a barrier between himself and her 
which forbade the indulgence of such thoughts. She must 
conqner the feelings which would make her discontented with her 
fate Henceforth she would regard Herbert Arden as a friend 
only, or as a brother, and this resolve she sealed with a great 
many tears. 

And Arden himself, as he rode home, was not well pleased at 
the issue of his visit. He had done all he could, and yet he was 
not able exactly to analyze his own feolinjjR There was a slight 
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sense of relief, for he still said to himself, he was not in love with 
Magdalen, but mingled at the same time with a tincture of 
disappointment. His opinion of her was more exalted than 
over ; and the worst part of the whole was his being unable to 
communicate his feelings to any one else, and find a relief from 
sympathy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



soTHER visitor at this time at Grantham was a Mr. James 
well, a cousin of the Ardens. He was a man of, at the time 
peak, ahout forty years of age, unmarried, and possessed of a 
good fortune. 

. order to understand his character, it will he necessary to go 
wards some years in his history. At an early age, he was 
lis own master ; and earlier than most, he commenced the 
and follies of a man. But the Almighty did not in His 
!y sufier him to live on and die in his thoughtless wildness — 
r&a arrested suddenly and powerfully — and the change in his 
)sitipn, his feelings and inclinations was as sudden and vio- 
as his conversion. The pursuits, the pleasures, and even the 
38, to which he had been accustomed, became to him now 
ful. 

[lings, innocent in themselves, were horrible as associated 
his former careless guilt ; and he looked upon the world 
:h he had misused with a jaundiced eye, bec*Suse his own 
heart had corrupted everything it touched. James Caldwell 
not a man of acute perceptions— -he was laXYvejt die&CAS^VfiL 
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intellect — and he, in these particulars, leant on his own weak 
judgment. It is true that the wayfaring man, though a fool, shall 
not err in the way of righteousness, if he leans on Almighty 
wisdom, not on his own folly. Had James Caldwell been a 
Romanist, he would, without doubt, have entered a monastery. ^ 
In his heart, he was sincere and straightforward in his purposes, 
anxious to live for the glory of God only. His mistakes were those ' 
of his understanding alone — and as a religious and honest man, 
Herbert Arden respected and esteemed him. He, also, was fond 
of Arden, to a certain extent — ^but blamed him much and openly 
for many things — and wondered more at what he thought his 
frivolity and attention to the trifles of this life. Lawrence he di4 
not like ; he could not bear with his levity and carelessness, and 
took a wrong and prejudiced view of many things he did. 

Mr. Caldwell had been staying at Crantham at the time that 
Lawrence and Captain Wilmott came down, and Herbert ex- 
pected that his cousin would take his leave upon their arrival ; 
but he did not. He continued occupying a small room, which 
had always been at his service — walking listlessly about the 
neighborhood during the day, and making his mental conmients 
upon all that was done and said. 

One morning, a day or two atter Lawrence and Wilmott. had 
come down, while the breakfast was still on the table — Lawrence 
remarked, laughingly, to his brother — 

" I never in my life knew such a fellow as Wilmott ; only 
ikncy, Herbert, I went into his room just ten minutes after he 
had lefl me, having forgotten something which I wished to tell 
him, and he was in bed, and in total darkness, so that I had to 
grope about to avoid breaking my shins." 

" And if you had come ten miautes later,you would have been 
answered byfhores," said Captain Wilmott. 

" A very fine appreciation of the economy of time," obeerved 
Lswieaoe. 
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'* So would any man have, who had ridden as much as I did 
yesterday ; I never spend longer than possihle getting into bed.'* 

" I am afiraid then, my dear friend/' said Lawrence, '' that 
you must make very short devotions." 

The idea seemed to amuse Captain Wilmott, who laughed 
good-humoredly, saying to Lawrence — 

" Mind your own business, Arden." 

While James Caldwell, who had been hitherto silently regard- 
ing the two young men, observed — 

** If indeed, Lawrence, your friend thinks of making any at 
all." 
^ Wilmott colored slightly as he answered — 

" Lideed, Mr. Caldwell, if you wish to inquire into my private 
practices, I can assure you I do say my prayers — ^my poor 
mother taught me to do so," — and the young man sighed — 
"only, Lawrence," turning to his friend, '* I say them in bed." 

" And I should think that was about equivalent to not saying 
them at all," rejoined Caldwell, "you consider it too great a 
trouble, I suppose, to pray out of bed. Supposing the Almighty 
should think it too great a trouble to hear you." 

" Why," said Wilmott, rather awkwardly, " the fact is, I am 
always very tired and sleepy, and, after all, it cannot make any 
difference ; the Almighty looks at the heart, and the mere 
position of the body cannot signify ; do not you agree with me, 
Lawrence ?" 

Lawrence slightly shook his head, and answered — 

" I am sorry, my dear George, to put you in a' minority. I do 
not wish to argue the point ; but it strikes me that your plan is 
not respectful." 

*' Respectful ! it is insulting," said Caldwell. *' I wonder, 
Herbert, that you do not agree with me." 

" You did not ask me for my opinion," answered Herbert, 
quietly, ** and I think you have managed very vreli m^kovA \MJ 
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interference. " I might have been told to mind my own busi- 
ness," he continued, smiling, and looking at Wilmott. 

" No, I should not have been so rude to you," said Wilmott. 

'* Captain Wilmott is not convinced," observed Caldwell. 

** Do you think I should convince him ?" asked Herbert. ^ 

" Indeed, Mr. Arden^" said Wilmott, ** I should like to .be 
lectured by you in preference to Mr. Caldwell — he is too severe 
for me. I am not used to it. I think you would have given me 
credit for more goodness than he will." 

Herbert nodded kindly to Wilmott, and left the room. 

" I presume that Herbert was liot listening to what we said ?** 
observed Caldwell, when Arden was gone. 

" Indeed but he was," answered Wilmott. " Mr. Arden was 
looking me through the whole time we were speaking from 
behind the newspaper ; but I suppose he did not choose to join 
you in running down one single unhappy fellow, like that shabby 
brother of his." That same afternoon Herbert was walking 
across the lawn before the house ; Wilmott and Lawrence were 
at a little distance throwing quoits. The game had continued 
some time, and Herbert heard Wilmott exclaim — " That's enough, 
Arden ; I cannot stand any more ; you would tire out any man." 

At this moment, Lawrence, seeing his brother, assailed him to 
take Wilmott's place, and Herbert, therefore, who was a very 
good-natured man, threw off his coat, and complied with the re- 
quest, until Lawrence himself was tired, and the game was 
given up. 

Always impulsive in his actions, Lawrence started off to the 
house for some purpose or other, and Wilmott rose from the grass, 
where he had been lying, and put on his coat as he saw Herbert 
do the same. 

They walked side by side along the grass, Herbert talking of 
indifferent things, until he asked Wilmott what he and Lawienoe 
bad been doing all day. 
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"Oh, most innocently and worthily engaged, Mr. Arden; 
when you left the room this morning, Lawrence told me he 
wished to go into the village to pay a visit that he had already 
delayed too long; but he would not tell Mr. Caldwell, I suppose, 
lest he should accompany us ; I went with him, of course." 

" Why, of course ?" asked Herbert, suspecting the reason. 

Wilmott laughed as he replied — 

" Oh, you know I should have been left alone with Mr. Cald- 
well ; besides, I did not mind going. Lawrence took me to one 
of the cottages, and we sat for nearly an hour with an old woman 
of his acquaintance. Your brother said she used to be his nurse, 
I believe ; she appeared very fond of him certainly, and called 
him all sorts of pretty names. Lawrence is a kind-hearted fellow." 
. " Yes, he is indeed," said Herbert, warmly. 

"I admire your villagers," continued Wilmott. **I suppose 
they have to thank you, Mr. Arden, for the comfortable circum- 
stances they seem to be in. I quite took a fancy to Lawrence's 
old woman, for when he went away, she took his hand and 
kissed it. The action seemed quite unpremeditated." 

"What made her do that?" inquired Herbert, turning and 
looking in Captain Wilmott's face. 

The latter seemed surprised at the question. 

" Why, Mr. Arden, I presume it was a natural expression of 
strong feeling — affection or gratitude would make one do such a 
thing, I suppose." 

" Do you think then. Captain Wilmott," said Herbert, still in 
the same manner, "that where feeling is genuine, the body 
9iaturaUy acts in accordance with the heart ?" 

Wilmott, this time, looked into Herbert's face, and he dropped 
his eyes as he answered. 

I understand the moral you would teach me, Mr. Arden. You 
are alluding to what I said this morning. I believe you are in 
the right, and I have been v^rrong." 
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" Depend upon it, Captain Wilmott, that where the heart is 
interested, it will be prompted to appropriate action, and a true 
devotion must induce an attitude of humility or adoration.*' 

His companion did not answer, and Herbert said — 

" You are not offended with me for lecturing you I hope," for 
Wilmott had been looking another way as if engrossed with his 
cigar. 

" Ofiended ?" said he, in answer to Arden's question, and 
taking his hand warmly, ^'how could I be? It seems quite 
strange to hear you talk so ; my mother used to tell me of such 
things, but she is dead." 

" But for the moral, Captain "Wilmott." 

" Oh, yes, I understand," said Wilmott, turning it off with a 
laugh, " of course it is to be practical, well, I will say my pray- 
ers out of bed in future ; i will upon my honor, Arden." 

" My dear Wilmott," said Herbert, returning the pressure of 
his hand, "I sincerely hope that you will do more than 'say 
your prayers,* because your mother taught you, and," he contin- 
ued, '* you must not object to be left alone with me as you do 
with my cousin, in consequence of what I have said." 

" How you do remember my words, and whip me up," said 
Wilmott, " do you not admit, yourself, that Mr. Caldwell is very 
— ^that is — ^that he isn't, I mean." 

" You define his character most exactly, and make your mean- 
ing particularly clear." 

" I was going to say, Mr. Arden." 

" I know what you were going to say," said Herbert laughing, 
" that Caldwell is very disagreeable, that he isn't suited to your 
tastes — ^was not that it ?" 

" Yes, very much, do you not think that he is too severe and 
finds fault and interferes, and his manner is not pleasant ; besides, 
I do not think that the length of our acquaintance warrants 
it. 
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" Yes, I think he is severe, but do you not think the fault-find- 
ing may depend upon those he is with ?'* 

" Certainly, and after what you have just said to me, I think 
he was right this morning, but I did not feel inclined to follow 
his advice, although I will attend to yours." 

" You pay me a very great compliment, I must say, "Wilmott ; 
although I have been finding fault with you, also, on as short an 
acquaintance." 

'* But not so slight a one, Mr. Arden, at least I hope not. I 
would like to regard you as a friend, if you will allow me." 

As they spoke Lawrence came from the house, accompanied by 
a magnificent dog, an Irish wolf-hound, a breed which, unfortu- 
nately, is nearly, if not wholly extinct. The creature, which was 
of a very large size, had just been let loose by his master, and 
was now leaping at him as he walked, to all appearance anxious 
to knock out one of Lawrence's eyes. "Wilmott, as he oflen had 
before, admired the dog, but Cromer would take no notice of any 
one but Lawrence, on whom he continued jumping. Presently, 
however, he was quiet, and Lawrence, laughingly said : 

" Cromer will never leave off jumping at me until he has 
caught this lock of my haix," (a lock which hung on his temple,) 
" and when he has once had that in his mouth he is satisfied ; 
such an extraordinary fancy, is it not V* 

" He seems very much attached to you," observed "Wilmott. 

" He sleeps in my room, always," replied Lawrence, " don't 
you old boy ?" Cromer wagged his tail. '* And once he saved 
his master's life by pulling him out of the way when he was 
thrown from a horse and about to have his valuable brains 
knocked out, did not you, Cromer ?" said Lawrence, stooping 
down and fondling the dog ; while Cromer smiled at him as dogs 
always smile. 

" That dog's attachment to Lav^nrence is certainly very remark- 
able," said Herbert, **he will scarcely notice me when his master 
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is at home, whereas, during Lawry'a absence Cromer seems to 
regard me as his master's substitute, even to sleeping in my bed- 
room. Now I am afraid you never honor your old room with a 
visit, Cromer?" 

The dog looked from one to the other, as each spoke, and upon 
hearing Arden say his name, he went up to him and licked his 
hand, but immediately returned to Lawrence's side. 

" I must say," said Wilmott, carelessly, ** Cromer has not 
shown the best taste in preferring you to your brother, Master 
Lawrey." 

Lawrence answered more gravely than "Wilmott could have 
expected. 

" Very true, George, but it is probably because Cromer does 
not know enough of me yet to have found out my inferiority to 
Herbert. I admit I am myself surprised at the dog's affection, for 
I have often treated him as if I were the brute, and he has had 
tf strange mixture of kicks and caresses." 

" Dogs rather enjoy kicks, I fancy, said Wilmott. 

" Do not think it," replied Lawrence, ** but there is a happy 
fatuity in my case, which extends beyond Cromer. Others 
besides him love me without my deserving it, eh, dear Her- 
bert?" 

There was a tone of sadness in his voice most imusual, which 
surprised Wilmott, while Herbert answered : 

" Others beside Cromer can value your affectionate heart, and 
foiget the kicks for the sake of the caresses, dear Lawrence." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" Arden," said James Caldwell, ** how do you manage to get 
on so well with the poor people, I never can make any progress 
with them ; I am sure I am desirous to do them good. But some- 
how I never could influence them as I would." 

" Do they not listen to you ?" asked Herhert. 

" Oh yes, they, for the most part, listen, hut they do it from 
civihty alone ; I never could get on with poor people or children." 

" 1 think," said Herhert, " that you might have left out the or, 
because I fancy children and the poor are much the same in 
their ideas." 

** They all appear very fond of you," remarked Caldwell. 

" I have known them, you are aware, ever since I was bom/ 
said Arden. 

** But I heard you speaking to a stranger in this place only 
yesterday, and the man opened his heart to you at once." 

** Did it never occur *to you, James," observed Lawrence, 
"that Herbert's influence with the poor might arise fifom his 
sympathy with them ?" 
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**How do you mean, sympathy?" Caldwell lejoined, "I 
myself always do everything I can to accommodate myself to 
them and to descend to their feelings." 

" I fancy," said Lawrence, ** that the very efibrt to descend to 
their feelings, with the idea that their feelings are not the same 
as your own, may he the cause of your not being influential 
with them." 

" But they do not feel as we do," said Caldwell, " and besides 
our ideas must he simplified for their uneducated minds." 

" Where they feel rightly," returned Lawrence, " and we feel 
rightly on the same subject, I should think the two ideas 
would bear a very strong resemblance. As to simplifying, I 
imagine you would not attempt abstruse theories with the unedu- 
cated ; and so long as your language is intelligible, which in good 
taste it should be at all times, the poor will understand &st 
enough. But to return to our original subject. The reason 
everybody likes Herbert is because, he can sympathize with every 
one — h^ always will find some link in common, and when' once 
such a link is established, there follows an influence. He has 
discovered moral magnetism, which he exercises out of the. 
fulness of his. kind heart." 

" That will do, Lawry," said Herbert quietly. 

Caldwell turned to Arden, saying : 

"Whatever Lawrence says, I still do not agree with him; 
moral magnetism sounds very weD, but there are some men, 
especially those in another sphere firom yourself, with whom you 
cannot find sympathy." 

" I believe," answered Arden, that there are no two humau 
beings in creation, however different their tastes, pursuits, and 
manner of feeling, who have not some sympathy with each other 
— a sympathy which may be made available if only once discov- 
ered and properly influenced." 

** Hear, hear," said Lawrence 
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" Oh come Herbert," exclaimed CaldwcU, " that is going too 
far. Now look at that good-for-nothing fellow, Wilks — as mis- 
chievous and evil disposed a man as ever breathed ; you cannot 
speak to him but he insults you. Have you a congenial feeling 
with him?" 

" You have not chosen a promising subject for a specimen," 
answered Herbert, " but I may have, even with "Wilkes, who is I 
hope not quite so reprobate as you think. It is true I have at 
times felt almost hopeless of influencing him for good, but I do 
not intend to relinquish the attempt ; recollect I can be but an 
instrument in higher than human hands." 

" The last time," said Caldwell, " I saw him, although I did 
not speak to him, he abused me." 

*' Ah, so he has me, over and over again ; I have the advan- 
tage over you in being used to it. It seems curious," continued 
Herbert, " your having singled "Wilks out as your example. I 
have heard this morning that he has met with a serious accident, 
poor fellow ; he fell from the shaft of a wagon, which he always 
persists in sitting upon, and I hear has injured his head very 
much. I had intended inquiring about him this very day, for I 
might be able to do something for him. Unfortunately for him 
he has no wife, so that he is left to the pity of others ; but poor 
people are always very kind to each other during sickness. Will 
you come with me ? I do not intend going into his cottage." 

Caldwell assented, and they called at "Wilks's. 

"Wilks was a man without any regular employment — an idle 
and dissolute character, who made his money, no one understood 
how, and spent it chiefly at the beer-shop. In his youth he had 
nearly lost his eyesight, but the lostf was now scarcely felt, and 
he could have worked as well as any man who was blessed with 
sight had he chosen. He got odd jobs in the village, and about 
the neighborhood, and was strongly suspected of being a poacher. 
He caused an infinity of mischief in the place — ^made those who 
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would listen to him, discontented — and those who would not, he 
abused. 

During the chartist agitation, he made seditious spirits in the 
place, by stating the very pertinent question, of why was the 
Duke of "WelUngton richer than those to whom Wilks spoke. 

Ever since Herbert Arden had taken the duty of Crantham, 
he had had great difficulty with this man, and had never been 
able to make him enter into anything like conversation with 
him, for if Arden went near "Wilks*s cottage, the owner, who did 
not pride himself upon hospitable manners, would make his exit 
by the back door. 

When Arden and Caldwell called this aflemoon, the door of 
the cottage was open, and Mr. Arden, seeing one of the neigh- 
bors occupied in attending upon the bruised man, called her to 
him. 

" I have heard of Wilks's accident," said he, " and 1 am come 
to see if I could assist him in any way." 

The woman thanked him for his kindness, and began speaking 
of broths, &c., when Wilks himself, who had overheard some of 
the words, growled out : 

"What's that?" the gentleman interlarded his remark, as 
was his custom, with various expressions which we wiU not 
write, which did not increase the moraKty of, although they 
might be supposed to give force to what he said. 

" It's the young squire, my dear," said the woman, and she 
repeated to Wilks what Arden had offered. 

" Tell him,'' said the man, " I want none of his rubbishes — ^I 
never asked him for anything when I was well, nor will I now 
I'm laid up ;" and turning to Arden, he continued — " What do 
you come after ? I didn't ask you, nor do I want you." 

" Oh, he's in a bad mind to-day, he has been as cross as croea 
all the morning," said the woman. 

« Bad mind !'* retorted Wilks, " ain't I alius in a bad mind, 
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I should likft to know ? Did you ever know mo in a* good 
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"I wish, indeed my firiend tliat you would try and cultivate a 
better disposition/' interposed Caldwell. 

" And who may ye be V* said the man turning round upon 
him. " "What do you mean by calling me your friend ? I am 
no friend of you fine gentlemen, neither do you think me a 
friend ; so what do you mean by saying it ?" 

Certain^ it seemeii useless remaining with Wilks, and Arden, 
reiterating to the woman, what he had before said, in an under 
tone, left the yard, £)r they had not entered the cottage. 

*• Where's your sympathetic chord ?" asked Caldwell. 

Herbert laughed as he answered : 

'* I am afraid, Wilks is in a very bad mind, but we shall see." 

" Then do you intend going again ?" 

" Certainly ; I never keep away from those who are sick ; I 
might be of service to the man in relieving his temporal wants, 
if not allowed to be so in more important things, although I trust 
to Heaven for the latter even," said Herbert gravely. 

Arden went again and again, although his attentions were all 
surlily received, and his efibrts seemed indeed to be utterly 
useless. Wilks recovered from his contusion, and in a short 
time was up and about again, and able to get on without assist- 
ance, but he never thought of making any acknowledgment 
whatever for Mr. Arden's numerous kindnesses during his illness, 
and Caldwell often said mentally, although he refrained from 
repeating it aloud, " Where is the sympathetic chord now ?" 

One afternoon as Caldwell and Arden were walking home, 
they passed by the cottage where Wilks lived. The man was 
standing on the door-sill, and as Arden passed, he turned his 
head inwards pretending to jbe engaged with the door-post. 
Arden observed that he was not in a becoming temper, and 
would have passed on at once, when across his path a little 
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child ran, tripped over a stone, and fell. Herbert picked it up, 
and as, although it was not hurt, it roared, he had to stop a few 
minutes to set it right again. 

Meanwhile a dog which belonged to the man "Wilks, came 
snifiing at Caldwell and Arden. The former, who unfortimately 
for himself, was indifierent to animals, received the dog's polite 
advances with " down, down," remarking at the same time to 
Herbert, " What a hideous dog ;** so that he turned his attentions 
to Arden, and probably discovering, by stme mysterious canine 
means, that there he would not be repulsed, by the time the 
child was comforted, and sent on its way rejoicing over a half- 
penny. Pinch was anxiously trying to attract Herbert's notice. 
Without thinking whose dog it was, Arden stooped and patted 
his head, which of course made the dog jump upon him. 

** Come here Pinch, will you ?" growled out Wilks, seeing 
what had happened, for he was not so blind as all that. 

" Is it your dog ?" asked Arden. 

" Yes it is," replied the man. 

Pinch however, instead of obeying his master's command, still 
remained near Arden, and the latter then perceived that the dog 
limped and looked at him as if in pain. Herbert stooped to 
examine the foot of the animal, and saw that it was inflamed 
with a thorn in the sole. Sitting down therefore on a stump 
which WEis near him, he took the dog's foot in his lap, and 
proceeded to take out the thorn. Wilks seemed to wonder what 
Arden was about, for he walked towards him, and looked over 
his shoulder; Caldwell was astonished at the sudden change 
which came over the man's face, as he* observed Herbert's 
occupation. However, he merely ejaculated "himiph," and 
moved away again. 

The thorn was out, and poor Pinch was extravagant in his 
thanks and acknowledgments, and if amiability could make him 
fio, was transformed into a beauty from a hideous fright 
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Herbert Arden rose, brushed off the dust with which the dog 
had covered him, and was about to walk on, when ahnost as 
much to his surprise, as Caldwell's, Wilks touched his hat to 
him. 

"I am glad to see you are better," said Arden kindly, 
touching his own in return, " good evening ;" and Caldwell and 
he resumed their walk. Caldwell did not speak at first, he 
seemed waiting for Herbert to break the silence, but the latter 
persisted in his quiet walk. 

" Well Arden," said Caldwell at length, " I know what you 
are thinking of; you have found the sympathetic chord." 

" I am not sure, but I fancy I have, James ; we shall see." 

" Well, do you know, Herbert, it never would have occurred 
to me, to make way with a man through a dog." 

"You are not fond of animals as I am, and noticing them 
comes to me naturally, and without thought ; but I think that 
. few people are aware what powerful agents trifles like this may 
be made. The old proverb, * love me, love my dog,' holds good 
invariably. To slight or insult a man's dog touches his afl!ec- 
tions and his vanity ; and, excuse me, such a remark as you made 
to-day, of poor Finch in his master's hearing, might be sufficient 
to make you an enemy for life." 

" I was sorry^erwards," said Caldwell, ** that I said it, but 
it certainly was the truth, I scarcely ever saw an uglier beast." 

" I really believe," rejoined Arden, ** that it is a great depriva- 
tion to a man to dislike animals." 

" I do not dislike them," said Caldwell, " that is, I would not 
hurt a brute ; and I admire them as being the work of the same 
God wha created us, but I do not care if I never see another in 
my life." 

" That la what I mean ; you are deprived of a greater pleasure 
than you can estunate, by not being able to reciprocate the aHeo- 
tion of brutes." 
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** My dear Arden, yon are really ridiculous ; you do attach such 
importance to mere trifles." 

" My dear Oaldwell, replied Arden, ** anything which contrib- 
utes to the happiness of a living creature — should it be but a dog 
— ^is not a trifle. Do you think that the world would have been 
filled with animals as it is, and they made so aflectionate and 
devoted to men, if men, in their turn, were not intended to recip- 
rocate their love ?" 

Oaldwell was right ; Herbert had found the sympathetic chord 
between himself and the mauvais sujet "Wilks. They did not, 
thereupon, establish a friendship, and Wilks become a pattern of 
decent conduct to the rest of the parish. But this did follow, 
that the man, by degrees, overcame his dislike to Mr. Arden, 
until, the feeling once arrived at the turning point, gradually he 
father liked him, and such a sentiment once established, Wilks 
would do many things if Mr. Arden advised him to do them. 
"Wilks became more civil in his general manner, and less surly.- 
towards his neighbors. 

Was not this very much gained ? Evidently Herbert thought 
60, for he never dropped the intercourse, and thus had opportuni- 
ties of speaking to Wilks, which he never could have gained but 
&T the issue of that day's yisit. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Meanwhile, Magdalen Lister did not discontinue her visits to 
Grantham, in consequence of what had taken place between 
herself and Herbert Arden. Had she followed her natural 
impulse, she would have been anxious, at all risks, to avoid 
meeting him ; but she was unable to indulge the feeling without 
making her conduct conspicuous and open to inquiries. 

Lizzy wondered that Herbert Arden had not acted upon her 
suggestions ; but she did not allow her surprise to go beyond her 
own bosom, and she spoke no more on the subject to Olivia, and 
refrained from telling her the course she had herself taken, not 
feeling quite certain whether her sister would approve of it. 

The rest of the family was, of course, ignorant of the fact 
which Magdalen strove to conceal. 

Upon the departure of Herbert Arden after that painful inter- 
view, which we have described, when Mrs. Lister asked Magda- 
len why he had called, she followed the question up quickly 
with a suggestion of her own. 

** Oh, the school I suppose, my dear — something amiss there ; 
why did not you go over to see Mary to-day ?" 
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Thus Magdalen was well able to avoid the first inquiry, and 
to answer that the events of the day preceding had unfitted her 
for going to Grantham. 

It was necessary that none should suspect anything had occur- 
red between Herbert and herself, and painful in the extreme as 
it was to Magdalen's feelings, she forced herself to fulfil an 
engagement which Olivia and she had made with Mary Ardoii 
for the day following the one on which Herbert had proposed ; 
and af\;er breakfast, they together drove over to Crantham in 
their own Httle pony-chaise. 

Magdalen felt relieved when they found Mary Arden alone ; 
but it was only putting off the evil moment, for they had not 
been many minutes together when Herbert's step approached, and 
Mary said : 

** Dear Herbert has such a dreadful headache ; he has been in- 
doors all the morning." 

When Arden entered, Magdalen called all her self-possession to 
her aid, and, as is usual in any such case, the woman showed 
less of embarrassment than the man. 

Herbert Arden's color went and came as he walked up the 
room ; but he greeted Magdalen with even more than his usual 
warmth, although it was mixed with a degree of awkwardness, 
which he had never shown towards her before. To state tho 
facts, since the preceding day, Herbert Arden had begim to think 
very much oftener oS Magdalen Lister than he had over done 
before, and more than once a feeUng very Hke regret had como 
across him, as he thought of her refusal of his suit. 

It was the first meeting only which could so nffect Magdalen's 
feelings. From thenceforth, she and Arden met continually as 
before; Magdalen continued her self-imposed duties, and their 
intercourse, as they thought, was that of a brother and sister. 
Magdalen intended it so to be, and congratulated herself that sho 
bad so schooled her feelings. 
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No alluEsion, of course, was ever made to what had been, and 
no look of Arden's ever reminded Magdalen that he, in the least 
degree, remembered what had passed. Things went on just as 
they had done before, and ere long, Magdalen herself imagined 
that the feeling which had once threatened her peace had merged 
into sincere friendship. Her heart grew lighter than it had been 
before Arden had proposed to her, and Lizzy began, at times, to 
think that her penetration had been at fault. 

Notwithstanding, when at the Ardens' house, Magdalen would 
alwap converse with any one rather than Herbert. Meanwhile, 
Mary was almost always engaged with Captain Wilmott, whose 
stay at Crantham had been unusually prolonged ; and who had 
several times appHed for fresh leave, conjointly with Lawrence 
Arden, the shooting season having commenced. 

Mr. Grant Selby, upon seeing how matters stood with regard 
to Miss Arden, took his leave. 

Magdalen and Lawrence consequently struck up a cordial 
friendship. Magdalen loved to hear him talk, because he gener- 
ally mixed his brother's name in all he said, and spoke of Herbert 
with such undisguised aflection, that Magdalen could have listen- 
ed to him for ever. 

One evening, when the Listers and Ardens were all sitting to- 
gether, Miss Smith, after watching Magdalen Lister for some 
time, called to Arden, saying : 

** Come here, Herbert, and sit by me ; I want to tell you 
something." 

And then, upon his complying, she informed him, that she 
believed Magdalen and Lawrence were in love with each other. 
Herbert laughed at the idea. 

** At any rate, then, my dear, Lawrence is in love with her : 
look at him," said the old lady. 

Herbert did look. Magdalen was seated on a sofa, and his 
brother, leaning over the back of it, so that his face was ilmoet 
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concealed, and whispering earnestly to her. The face of Magda- 
len, which at first had been grave, now lighted up, as she looked 
round in Lawrence's face, then making room for him on the sofa, 
Herbert heard her tell him to come and sit by her side. 

" What nonsense, my dear Miss Smith," said Herbert, feeling 
uncomfortable, but trying to laugh. "It is your own im- 
agination." 

" "Well, my dear, it may not be so yet ; but VU be bojmd that 
if Lawry goes on being attentive to her, she'll fall in love with 
him ; I do not beUeve any girl could resist him, dear boy," said 
Miss Smith, looking afiectionately at Lawrence. 

Herbert, also, gazed at his brother, with his bright hair curling 
luxuriantly aboijt his open face, and his laughing, blue eyes 
dancing as he spoke ; and the thought struck him, it might be 
as Miss Smith prognosticated. A strange feeling burned in hie 
bosom; a feeling he had never known before, and against whom? 

*' Herbert dear, are you not well ?" asked Mary, approaching 
her brother ; " what makes you look so grave ?" 

" Yes, I am quite well ; but I had rather be left alone." 

" But we are going in the boat, Herbert ; will you not come 
also?" 

** No, no : I am not well ; you had better go without me." 

Mary looked at her brother in mute amazement. His brow 
was knit together into such a frown as she never remembered 
seeing on his face before ; and the tone of his voice was harsh and 
impatient. Besides, he was generally the first to join in any plan 
for the gratification of others. 

As she stood silently by his side, Herbert rose, and, without a 
word, left the room. The rest were busily arranging for, and 
disputing gaily about their intended expedition, Lawrence taking 
the lead in everything. 

" Where is Herbert ?" asked he, as Mary joined them, and 
they were about to start. 
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" He says he is not coming." 

" Oh, nonsense ; he must come ; where is he ?" 

And Lawrence started off in pursuit, as Mary told him where 
her brother was. 

" Come, Herbert, we*re all ready," said he, bursting into the 
room where the former sat ; " make haste." 

'' I am not coming with you," said Arden, whose frown had 
mcreased as his brother entered. 

" Hallo !" said Lawrence, with unafiected surprise, " what is 
the matter ? Are you sulky ? Why, Herbert, my dear boy, I do 
believe you are in an ill temper." 

" You may believe anything you choose," said the other in a 
tone which did not belie the imputation made. 

"Well, are you serious ? are we to go without you ?" 

" Of course : I dare say you will get on just as well without 
me. 

"Now, what nonsense you talk," exclaimed the younger 
brother ; " if we thought so, should we have wished you to go ? 
However, have your own way." 

He almost closed the door, when opening it again, he said : 

" I suppose you know that Magdalen Lister is going with 
us." 

" Thank you, I am aware of it." 

" You might just as well come to entertain her," said Law- 
rence, laughing. 

" I have no doubt Miss Lister will be very well entertained," 
retorted Herbert ; " she will have your society." 

The party left the house, without Herbert Arden ; and when 
Mrs. Lister inquired of Lawrence why his brother did not accom- 
pany them, he replied that he thought Herbert was not well. 
Indeed, he could only account to himself for his brother's ill tem- 
per by such a supposition. 

The boating went off very well, at least they all laughed a 
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good deal, and the party seemed to enjoy itself extremely, except- 
ing Magdalen, who was rather silent. 

Mary had several times thought of her brother's strange behav- 
ior, but Captain Willmott's conversation dispelled the recollection, . 
and she became as merry as the rest. 

Meanwhile Herbert Arden sat alone, punishing himself by his 
own ill humor, re-thinking the words which Miss Smith had said, 
and forgotten as soon as she had spoken them; and reacting 
before his memory, Magdalen's expression of face whilst talking 
to his brother, and the assiduous attention which that brother 
seemed to be paying her. He bitterly thought of the happiness 
which might have been his, had he known what constituted it 
earlier ; when now all prospect of such a consummation seemed 
to be at an end. He had not properly estimated the gift of her 
afiection when it had been his, and it was so no longer. 

It is true he hastily arrived at such conclusions, for his feelings 
now led him, and judgment was smothered under impulse. 

And yet, came the thought after a time, whose fault had it 
been that things were so. Was it Magdalen's, that having 
known herself uncared for, where she had freely given her afiec- 
tion, she now transferred her regard where it would be more ap- 
preciated ? Was it Lawrence's that he was sufficiently attractive 
and agreeable to supplant his brother, who, unknown to him 
sought the heart, which he himself had won ? Who was in the 
wrong ? For some one there must be wrong, since a root of bit- 
terness had sprung up, and Herbert Arden, as principle regained 
its influence fixed upon the right person. It was himself 

As the party returned gaily from the water their voices and 
laughter sounded on before them, and on their arrival at the 
house, Herbert met them at the door. 

*' How are you, Herbert ?" asked his sister kindly, " I hope 
your headache is gone." 

''Headache, Mary, did I say I had a headache ?" 
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" No, but I knew you had one." 

" Well, Herbert, how do you get on ?" exclaimed Lawrence as 
soon as he saw him. '* What have you been doing while we 
have been away ?" 

" I have been in-doors," replied Arden. 

" I say," said Lawrence, when he was standing by his brother, 
and out of hearing of the others, " what is the matter with you, 
Herbert?" 

" Nothing now, I hope, Lawry." 

" Have you got over it then ? were you ill, or — or ill-tempered, 
oldfeUow?" 

" The latter, I am afiraid," said Herbert. 

Lawrence laughed and said :. 

'* That is something new though ; I made sure it was the 
other." 

Herbert thought that night, what we think all must at times 
have thought, how much more leniently others judge of us than 
we deserve ; and how very much more credit is given to us for 
goodness than we could dare to give ourselves. We speak of the 
feelings of an honest heart which tries to know itself — a heart 
which follows with regret any transgression of the laws of God- 
Herbert was still angry and jealous, but he was angry with him- 
self only, and jealous in watching over his own feelings, while the 
consciousness of the wrong he had done to his brother, although 
only in thought, made him studiously speak to Lawrence, and 
look at him with even more than his accustomed kindness. 

duite unaware of the pain he was giving, Lawrence made 
frequent remarks during the evening in favor of Magdalen Lister, 
and was constantly alluding to things which she had said, so 
that Herbert, whose heart began now really to know itself, felt 
most supremely miserable. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



One day, after paying a round of parochial visits, Herbert 
Arden walked up slowly towards his house. His heart did not 
feel very light ; he had been witnessing one or two distressing 
scenes, and his thoughts were dwelling on the contratrieties in 
his own future. , V 

Perhaps already we are aware that Herbert Arden was in/ 'love. 

As now he rounded a corner which brought him in view of 
the Manor, he suddenly raised his eyes, on finding himself cloBe 
upon a figure, of whose approach he had not been aware. It 
was that of Lawrence. 

" Why, my dear Herbert," he exclaimed, putting his aim 
within his brother's, and turning round the way that Herbert 
was going, " is anything the matter ? you look quite distressed." 

" I have been at a dying bed, Lawrence ; but where is Wil- 
mott, and where are you going ?'* 

"I came in search of you, for Wilmott is alwa3rs dangling 
after Mary, and is no company whatever ; and besides as I leave 
so soon, r want*to see more of you." 



i 
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" How soon do you leave ?'' asked Herbert. 

"Oh, I heard from the colonel this morning," Lawrence 
replied, ** and he says Wilmott and I must return the day after 
to-morrow, for our absence has been much too long already." ^ 

"You will come down again before long." 

" I hope so ; I have been to Wardham this morning to say 
good-bye to those girls, for I shall be busy to-morrow." 

Herbert started and felt uncomfortable, but he asked : 

" Did you see them ?" 

''Oh, yes, some of them; Magdalen I saw. I like her the 
best of any of them." 

Herbert made no answer, and fell into a reverie, from which 
he had difficulty in rousing himself to talk with his brother ; and 
they walked on, arm-in-arm, only occasionally exchanging a 
remark, until they got home, and on to the lawn — ^the usual 
resort — and where, on fine afternoons, one was sure to find 
everybody who was not out of the grounds ; for even Miss Smith 
was in the habit of taking her work out upon a bench under the 
trees, from whence she might watch anything that was going on. 
As Herbert and Lawrence came within sight. Captain Wilmott 
observed to Mary, by whom he was sitting : 

" I think I never before, in all my life, saw two brothers 
80 attached to each other as your brothers appear to be. There 
is, generally speaking, some rivalry or jealousy in the relationship, 
or some incompatibility of dispositon which produces jars. I 
never heard Lawrence speak of Herbert without expressions of 
the warmest regard and respect. I must say, Mary, I think you 
are a pattern trio for brotherly love." 

" You should remember," said Jd!ary, " that we were left 
orphans together, all loving dearly the parent we lost. Nothing 
cements afiection so much as being thrown upon each other's 
sympathy ; although apart from that, Lawrence, I believe, ever 
since his birth, has had the same intense regard for dear Herbert ; 

4 
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and I do think/' she concluded, laughing, '' that Herbert lovee 
erery curl on Lawry's head." 

" I never had a brother, or in fact, relation of any kind,'' ob- 
served Wilmott, rather gloomily. 

" You must have had some relations, George." 

" Well, of course I had a father and mother, Mary ; but my 
father died before I knew him ; he was an only son, and there- 
fore I had no relations oa his side, you see." 

" But your mother ?" 

'*Ah, my poor mother." said Wilmott, sighing. "I remem- 
ber her until I was fifteen or sixteen and then she died. Every- 
body one cares about does die somehow." 

" And who brought you up then ?'* 

** Brought me up, Mary? I was considered brought up, I 
suppose, at that age, for I went to college a year ot bo after my 
mother's death. My only living relation then was a brother of 
hers." 

" Were you attached to him, George ?" 

" I had not much to do with him, Mary ; he managed my 
affairs until I was* of age; ever since my mother's death, I 
have had to look out for myself as regarded comfort. Some day 
it may be otherwise, I hope." 

" I hope so indeed," answered Mary. 
. They continued their conversation for some time longer ; but 
we will not pursue it. Not long afterwards, as Mary was with 
her brothers, she said to Herbert : 

*' There is something I want to tell you ; I could not find you 
alone yesterday." 

" Am I to go away then, Mary ?" said Lawrence. 

" No, Lawry, you may sto'p also, if you will," said she ; and 
then, blushing a good doal, and playing with her brother's hand,* 
Mary told them that she had engaged herself to Captain Wilmott, 

Herbert started when he heard her, and, for a moment, bit his 
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lip ; while Lawrence, putting his arm round her waist, kissed hor 
afiectionately, saying, how much pleasure the communication 
gave him. 

" Engaged, dear Mary ?" asked Herbert, after a pause. 

" Yes, brother ; you do not object ? Are you not glad to hear 
it?" 

Then Herbert kissed her also, saying : 

'' I must always be glad to hear of anything which makes you 
happy, darling.'^ 

The deed was done, and Herbert felt it was now too late to 
tell his sister she had acted hastily. 

The news had been unexpected to him, £)r his feelings of late 
had been occupied with other subjects, and he had not generally 
seen Captain Wilmott, excepting in the mornings and evenings, 
for, from their first arrival, Lawrence and Wilmott had amused 
themselves without interfering with Herbert, and Wilmott would 
not have allowed any alteration to be made by Mr. Arden on his 
accoimt, in his accustomed occupations. 

Wilmott was an amiable man Arden believed, and he trusted 
that all things would be for the best — and yet the fact gave him 
very different to pleasurable thoughts. Herbert was surprised 
and disappointed that Mary should have so quickly yielded to her 
feelings, and fallen in love with a man so thoughtless and unset- 
tled in principle as Captain Wilmott — a man, who, probably from 
want of knowledge, rather than inclination, was almost devoid of 
religion. 

He feared she had been captivated by his pleasing manners 
alone, and had not cared to look any deeper. And Herbert 
blamed himself for what he considered his own selfishness and 
pre-occupation, which had prevented his seeing the course which 
things were taking, although, perhaps, under other circumstances, 
had his thoughts been free, he might not have been prepared for 
the intelligence Mary gave him. 
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Miss Smith knew it all ; and the Listers, even down to Lizzy, 
had seen how matters stood directly, but then they were female 
spectators, which, reader, makes all the difference in the 
world. 

But all Herbert Arden*s sad reflections were now useless, and 
he had to greet Captain Wilmott as a brother elect, and he tried 
to mako himself happy in seeing Mary's pleasure in the society 
of her lover. 



r 
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CHAPTER X. 



One morning, when Herbert and his cousin were sitting 
together, Caldwell seemed unable to settle himself to any occu- 
pation, but kept on making remarks which disturbed Arden as 
much as himself, till at length Herbert laid down the newspaper 
and observed : 

" K you have anything to say, James, say it like a good 
fellow, at once.** 

Caldwell answered ; 

" I cannot help tr3ring at least to set you right, Arden, where 
I see you in the wrong. I have observed so many things which 
annoy me. You ' HI not be ofiended at my speaking my mind 
freely." 

"You know," said Herbert, "that I am never ofiended at 
what you may say of myself, for I am aware your motive is 
kindness, and I am obliged to any one who will tell me when I 
am in the wrong, rather than allow me to continue in it ; provid- 
ed, of course, Iflbt I am allowed to defend myself, if I do not 
agree with you — ^What is it you have to say?" 
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'' The old accusation ; that you pay an undue regard to 
trifles." 

** In what way ? Now let's have the subject out, Caldwell. 
Tell me all that you have to find &ult with me for, and if you 
can convince me I am in the wrong, I will alter it." 

" I do not mean to say, Arden, that you are worldly minded, 
fer from it. I really believe that you desire to serve God 
singly." 

" Thank you, James," said Herbert, in a parenthesis. 

" But to begin," continued Caldwell, " you appear, to me, to 
enter heart and soul into the merest rubbish of every-day life, as 
if you thought for the moment that on it depended your 
happiness ?" 

" And yet," said Arden, gravely, ** does not the Bible say, 
* Whatsoever thy handjindeth to do, do it taith thy wight,* " 

'' Does it mean, think you, in such things as to which I 
allude?" 

'' ' Whatsoever,' admits of no limit ; of course, expecting that 
you are doing what is right ; but tell me the things to which 
you allude, James." 

" Well, firstly : you are too particular about your own appear- 
ance." 

Herbert smiled, but asked : 

" Do you mean I am vain ?" 

'' No," said Caldwell, " I do not think you are vain of your 
beauty, but you are always so' studiously carefiil." 

" My dear Caldwell, you do mean that I am neither dirty nor 
untidy ; now do you not ? Indeed I should be very sorry to be 
either. You mean that I try to make myself look as well as I 
can, and study the becoming— do you not ?" 

" Yes, I think you study the becoming too much, in fact, I do 
believe, Herbert, that you look upon personal beauty as an 
advantage." 
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" I do BO," Arden replied, " I would very much prefer being 
handsome to being ugly, were it only for being a more agreeable 
object to my fellow creatures." 

** But such a preference is folly, surely," Caldwell rejoined, 
** what is personal beauty ever to a man but a snare and 
cause of falling. The thought of it is unworthy to be entertained 
by an immortal being — ^by a Christian." 

" Yeff ; unfortunately, beauty is v6ry, very often turned into a 
snare, and cause of falling ; but it does not afiect the principle, 
Caldwell." 

" For my own part," resumed Caldwell, " I cannot see how a 
man can care to admire what is so essentially perishable as per- 
sonal appearance ; the beauty of man is as the flower of the field." 

" Yet, do you not admire the flowers of the field, while they 
last ? You do, as every rightly feeling man must, for their own 
beautiful sakes, as well as you acknowledge in them the work- 
manship of God ; and is not human beauty by the same Master 
Hand ? I know that many men seem to look upon it as a folly 
to regard personal appearance. All feelings of the kind may be, 
and are, continually carried to a most mischievous excess, and we 
find persons^ valuing their own beauty as if it were a thing 
imperishable, and which they had not received. Yet others go 
into the opposite extreme, and deny the gift itself 

" I have actually read an argument against personal vanity, 
which went to such a length as to deny all regard for outward 
attraction, because that, beneath the fair skin and beautiful feat- 
ures, there are constantly hid secretions which, were they exposed, 
would be rather sickening than otherwise, and which tried to 
lower human beauty by elevating that of insects and flowers. 
Now, although it is wrong, exceedingly wrong, Caldwell, to pay 
an over regard to personal appearance, I think it equally wrong 
to attempt to disparage that perfect form which has been given 
toman. 
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" Many translate, literally, the passage of Genesis, and consider 
that we are in the very image of God. Therefore, when we, in 
a false and self-made humility, place ourselves beneath worms 
and butterflies, and such of the inferior creation, we step out of 
the position in which tl# Almighty has placed us at the very 
summit of this created world. 

" I hope I should never think of advocating moral or spiritual 
pride ; I feel that in the sight of God we are nothing. As David 
says, * J am a worm and no man^ Yet the same David, in 
another place, observes, *7 am fearfully and vxmderfvU/y 
made' 

" To return to your accusation of me, Caldwell, I do not think 
I am fond of dress, such a fondness shows a vel^ empty and friv- 
olous mind, I think ; but disregard to dress would show a disor- 
derly one, and I should as soon think of dressing out of good taste 
as I should think of planting a flower-garden incongruously, or 
arranging those bookshelves topsy-turvy, had I to do either. I 
have known some who in their anxiety not to be over particular 
in their dress, have taken much greater care to be unlike the rest 
of the world, than others who have worn what every one else 
wears. 

" Besides, I think a man would fail in his duty to society did 
he not regard his dress at all. Now excuse the rudeness of 
what I say, James, you have animadverted on what I wear; 
supposing every man in the world thought as you do, and took 
no more care of his personal appearance than you, certainly 
human beings would not be tidy." 

" You would have said ornamental, Herbert," said Caldwell, 
good-naturedly, "but still you must confess that disregard to dress 
is not a prevailing quality, and you cannot defend the extrav- 
agance and fondness for outward ornament, which we see 
around us." 

"Far from it — ^I would not defend what is wrong; I only 
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argued against the other extreme, which -well-meaning persons 
like yourself are led into. It is very difficult to keep the line of 
right. Neither would I defend, with regard to my late remarks, 
that extreme admiration of men's persons which prejudices the 
mind against those not possessing outward charms, which excuses 
faults on account of beauty ; and, above all, I despise self-conceit, 
built upon outward attraction, for a person should never admire 
his own beauty, however he may that of others." 

" But, Herbert," pursued Caldwell, " apart from dress, what 
is the advantage of all those constant little things to which yon 
^ve your attention ?" 

" Do I neglect greater things in order to do so ?" asked Arden ; 
" those little thJMS, as you call them, make the daily relaxation 
of life. I know no greater small pleasure than exercising natural 
taste. It is in small things, also, that you show an interest in 
the afiairs of others, and might pave the way for a greater 
service by gaining first their sympathy. I need not enlarge on 
this subject, I am sure." 

" But at the best such things are useless," said Caldwell, in a 
dissatisfied tone. 

'* Do not say so, James. 

* Nothing useless is or low, 
Each thing, in its place, is best, 
And what seems but idle show, 
Strengthens and supports the rest.' '' 

" Oh," said his cousin, " I cannot contend with you in quoting 
verse ; my time for such things is past ; I wasted too much in 
my youth in mere intellectual study. Now, when by God's 
grace, I have been brought to a better way of thinking, I regret 
the misspending of my early days, and devote myself to higher 
and better things." 

" Caldwell," said Arden, gravely, " I feej with you in legvet- 

4* 
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ting that you did not earlier see the necessity of living the life of 
a Christian, not in name only, but in deed ; but I do not fee] 
with you in your expressed resolution. We all know that 
nothing natural, moral, or intellectual, can ever remain station- 
ary — ^we advance or retrograde continually in mind, in heart, 
and in physical constitution, like everything else created. Now, 
without continual culture, the mind becomes either weakened by 
disuse, or prejudiced by the imbibing of unweighed opinions." 

" I care not," said Caldwell. " I wish now to know nothing 
but * Christ crucified.' Intellect will not teach the way to 
Heaven, and is more likely to stand in the way of a soul's 
salvation than to help it." 

" For shame, James," exclaimed Herbert; "^ you, may I ask, 
consider it your duty to cultivate your moral coStitution ?" 

" Of course ; there is the duty of a Christian." 

" And is not your intellect equally the gift of God ? You 
would not dare to take your own life, for that would be destroy- 
ing God's image, nor to neglect cultivating virtuous and religious 
habits, for we must work out our salvation ; and yet you dare to 
say that the intellect may be left fallow and allowed to run to 
waste — the intellect, which is the noblest part of man. You fall 
into the same error here which you have entertained vnth regard 
to other subjects ; that of decrying the original blessing, because 
of the abuse of it by many. 

" Do not men put their personal strength to an unworthy pur- 
pose ? Do they not make fiery curses with their tongues ? Are 
not eyes, ears, and every other sense misused daily, and every in- 
nocent pleasure or employment made an occasion of sin ? But 
are we, therefore, to despise our health and strength, our perfect 
senses, and aU the blessings given to us in this world ? How can 
you with sincerity ever pray the prayer — * Give us a right judg- 
ment in all things,* if you take no heed to bring about the end 
you desire ? 
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"Beddes, Caldwell, we all know that one faculty must be 
kept in abeyance by the exercise of another. Think what a man 
would become, what in fact men do become, by submitting to 
feeling without the exercise of judgment. Imagination is a 
capital servant, and a very amusing companion, but allowed to 
govern without restraint, would make a most tyrannical master." 

" I never viewed mental cultivation in that light before, I con- 
fess," said Caldwell. ** I have looked upon all pursuits which 
do not tend to the glory of God as mere waste of time." 

" So they would be, Caldwell ; there you are in the right ; but 
the cultivation of the intellect must be, if ruled by principle, to 
the glory of God, for everything which increases our Capacity, 
must also wi(ka our influence, and, consequently augment our 
powers of bei^ useful. But," concluded Arden, laughing, " I 
think I have given a rather prolonged homily — have I not ?" 

" You certainly have lectured me, instead of allowing me to 
lecture you," replied Caldwell ; "but I like to hear you, Herbert, 
&i you seem so much in eamest ; and, at any rate, I will* think 
of what you have said." 
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CHAPTER XL 



It was the day before Lawrence and Captain Wilmott were to 
retnm to town ; the long leave, which the good nature of the 
colonel had given them, was at an end, and Captain Wilmott 
had reiterated many times his regrets at leaving a place where, 
he declared enthusiastically, had been passed the happiest days 
of his life. 

Herbert Arden gave him a pressing invitation to come down 
whenever he could find time, were it only for a day, an invita- 
tion which did not require much persuasion on his part, to induce 
Wilmott to accept. 

They were to leave Crantham early on the following morning, 
for the journey up from Norfolk, although now a disagreeably 
long one, is nothing to what it was before the railway went the 
whole way, when it required moral as well as physical strength 
to go through it patiently. 

"When will you be coming to town?" asked Wilmott of 
Arden ; " you must come and look us up, you know." 

" Of course ; but I do not know when that will be p -not this 
year, I think." 
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"At any rate,*' said Lawrence, "we shall be down here at 

Christmas." 

" Yes, of course," said Aiden ; and then added — " if all goes 
weU." 

*' If all goes well," echoed Lawrence ; " Herbert is always so' 
mighty particular." 

" Herbert is quite right, I think," said Mary. 

" Of course, my dear Mary, we all know that whatever Her- 
bert thinks is right, you think is right," said Lawrence. ** Do 
not look afironted," he continued, laughing ; ** I did not say you 
were wrong in doing so ; quite otherwise ; perhaps I may wish I 
had turned out as docile a pupil." 

" Why did you object to what I said, Lawrence ?" asked his 
brother. 

** Oh, for the pleasure of contradiction ; I like to make myself 
disagreeable to my friends." Presently he added, " Your words 
sounded unpleasantly. "Why should not all go well, I should 
like to know?" 

" I see no reason, Lawry ; but you know we cannot, or indeed 
may not speak confidently of the future; that was why I 
corrected myself" 

" Of course, sir, you were in the right, and I in the wrong, as 
usual ; I am very well aware that it is always so, and alwa3r8 
will be, I suppose," answered Lawrence, half in jest, but yet 
looking rather cross. 

" Come with me, Wihnott," said he, going towards the door, 
and the young men left the room. 

A little later, when Arden and James Caldwell were alone in 
the dining-room, the latter took up a comic paper which was 
lying upon the table, and throi^ing it down again, after having 
read the title, he exclaimed : 

" * Spirit of the Times* Really, Arden, I wonder at your 
liking such publications as this about jour rooms." 
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" Why should I not ?" replied Herbert, " I should be the last, 
I hope, to sanction any improper paper being taken into this 
house, but I see no objection whatever to the one you have in 
your hand, it is simply amusing." 

James Caldwell tossed it from him contemptuously saying : 

" Lawrence's choice, I perceive ; one would think the house 
was Lawrence's property, I am sure, by the way it is littered 
with his things." 

" Indeed," answered Arden, " I should be very sorry if Law- 
rence did not look upon my house as his home in every respect ; 
I consider it as much his as mine I assure you." 

Mr. Caldwell walked to the window and looked abroad. A 
loud, clear peal of laughter suddenly echoed through the house, 
ringing along the passages until it penetrated to the room where 
they were. Herbert Arden smiled as he heard it, and re- 
marked : 

" Lawrence's laugh is the most infectious I ever heard ; I can 
scarcely refrain from joining in it, he always had, as a child, a^ 
laugh which did the heart good." 

" Absurd, Arden ; what sort of a laugh is that ? Certainly as 
a child and as a man, Lawrence has been the same — ^thoughtless 
and full of levity and folly." 

Herbert Arden reddened with anger. 

" James Caldwell," said he, "I will be obliged to you .to be 
more careful in your words, and to recollect that you are speaking 
to Lawrence's brother." 

Caldwell opened his eyes in astonishment. 

" Upon my word, Herbert, one would think it was Lawrence 
I was speaking to ; you fire up as if I had said something against 
yourself; Indeed I have never seen you get so angry when I have 
told you of your own faults." 

By this time Herbert had regained his good humor, and he re- 
plied gently : 
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" Very true, you may say what you like of myself, but if you 
want me to keep my temper, do not abuse my brother." 

Caldwell still looked surprised, and remarked : 

" You are in&tuated, Arden, and always were about that boy. 
Here I have been witness to his ungovemed temper, for I do not 
know how long ; I wonder I have not sustained personal injury. 
But perhaps you admire that trait also in your brother's char- 
acter." 

" You know that I do not," answered Herbert, " nor do I ad- 
mire making other's faults the subject of conversation ; when I 
am myself sinless, it will be time enough to find my brother 
inexcusable." 

Ha, ha, ha, ha ! rang along the staircase. 

" Hear again," continued Caldwell, ** that fellow spends all his 
time in laughing." 

" Heaven bless him !" ejaculated Herbert, laughing also, half 
reciprocally to Lawrence, and half at his cousin's impatient gest- 
ure. " Heaven bless him !" he repeated, fervently, " would that 
he may ever laugh as lightly." 

The door was thrown open as he spoke, and Lawrence, shriek- 
ing with laughter, burst into the room, pulling Captain Wilmott 
after him, who followed rather reluctantly, although evidently 
enjoying the joke, whatever it might be. 

" Lawry," said Herbert Arden, " you have quite shocked Cald- 
well by the noise you have made," at which information 
Lawrence only laughed the more. 

Both he and Wilmott seemed very much excited ; they both 
carried rifles in their hands, and Lawrence told his brother they 
were going to shoot at a mark, which he had, the day preceding, 
put up in the walled garden, at a little distance &om tke house, 
and asked if he would come and look at them." 

"I am going out now," said Herbert, "to pay some duty 
visits ; when I retum I will come to you." 
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" If aid goes well, Herbert," said Lawrence. 

''Exactly, Lawry, I am glad you reminded me,*' answered 
Herbert, laughing at the impertinence. 

"It would be an empty compliment to ask Caldwell, I 
suppose," continued Lawrence, turning to his cousin with a look 
of mock gravity, " I fear our society does not offer sufficient 
inducement." 

*' I am going with your brother," he replied, shortly, and then 
having some subject to discuss with Arden, he took a seat near 
to him. 

Lawrence and Wilmott continued talking, at first lightly, 
imtil they found a subject interesting to both, and then they 
spoke faster and answered each other more quickly than befiixe. 

Herbert being occupied with his cousin did not attend to what 
the others were saying, until arrested by a reply of Lawrence's 
in rather an angry tone. Caldwell made a gesture of disappro- 
bation, and said : 

" Come, young men, cannot you argue without quarrelling ?" 

Eeader, this is the most ill advised thing possible to say when 
people are inclined to be angry. 

Lawrence replied impatiently : 

" We were not thinking^ of quarrelling, but now you have put 
it into our heads ; we were merely having a discussion." 

Caldwell rose, saying as he left the room : 

" I dislike discussions when they are carried on so angrily." 

" I dislike interference," said Lawrence, when Caldwell closed 
the door. " What an imperthient fellow that is. Now, Captain 
Wilmott, you were saying, I believe " 

" Lawrence, my dear boy," said his brother, laying his hand 
on his Ihoulder, " do not play with your rifle as you talk, it is 
not safe." 

Lawrence smiled away the wrinkles on his forehead which had 
contracted in the argument, and said : 
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"Not safe ! you didn't think I was going to fire, you stupid 



" But are you aware that it is cocked ?" 

" Yes !" 

" Then uncock it." 

" No I wont," said Lawrence good-humoredly. " I am going 
out directly, and, Herbert, mind you come into the garden when 
you return." 

Arden left the dining-room, and went up stairs, for Mary had 
expressed her intention of walking as far as the village with him. 

There was some delay, and Herbert and his sister were 
waiting together in her sitting room, when they heard an angry 
voice proceed firom the dining-room, where Lawrence and Cap- 
tain "Wilmott had been left together. 

" What <5an be the matter ?" said Mary, opening the door of 
the room where she and her brother were. The voice was re- 
plied to in tones as angry, as she did so — and this time the words 
were fast and loud. ** I am afraid they are quarrelling Herbert," 
said Mary, and she and her brother began to descend the stairs. 
The dilute was now violent, and Mwy turning pale re-ascended 
the step, and took hold of her brother's arm as if afraid to 
encounter the angry men. 

" You had better let me go into the dining-room, dear," said 
Herbert, "they will stop if they are interrupted. Oh, that 
foolish Lawrence," as he heard his brother's voice raised 
furiously and loud. 

** I wish George would not provoke him so," exclaimed Mary, 
as again Captain Wilmott answered her brother. 

They were but few words he said, and it seemed as if the sen- 
tence were prematurely cut short, for there was a loud report, 
then an exclamation of pain, followed by a shriek of agony ftom 
Lawrence. Herbert, and Mary fley down stairs and threw open 
the dining-room door. 
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They nearly fell over the rifle of Lawrence, which was thrown 
down in their path. 

By the glass door which opened on to the lawn, upon the 
gixmnd, lay Captain Wilmott, whilst Lawrence leaning over him, 
held his head against himself. 

There was a pool of blood upon the mat before the door, and 
Wiknott's trowsers were deluged with blood. Poor fellow I his 
face was deathly pale, as he bit his lips to prevent any expression 
of agony from escaping him ; but not more so than Lawrence 
Arden's. 

As Mary and Herbert entered, Lawrence gazed up wildly at 
them, and then, in answer to Herbert's look of inquiry, he said : 

" My work, Herbert ! oh, for Heaven's sake, send for a surgeon." 

Mary had fainted when she saw the blood streaming finm 
Wilmott's side ; and James Caldwell, who had entered almost at 
the same time from another part of the house, had perceived her 
situation, which Herbert and Lawrence had been too much 
agitated to do, and now he was occupying himself with all the 
true kindness of his heart in trying to restore her. 

**Do you think he cojild be moved?'* said Herbert: for the 
position of the wounded man was painful in the extreme. " Can 
you help me to raise him, do you think, Lawrence?" 

Lawrence looked up at his brother, as scarcely understanding 
the words he said, with a stupefied expression of face. Herbert 
repeated his words, and then went and fetched one of the house 
shutters, and "Wilmott was placed upon it. 

Lawrence had hitherto avoided looking at Wilmott's face as if 
fearing to meet its expression ; and when they carried the shutter 
he placed himself at the foot ; but when they had laid him down 
in one of the bed-rooms, "Wilmott said to Herbert : 

" Arden, ask your brother if he will not speak to me." 

Lawrence was at his sid^in a moment, and Wilmott taking 
his hand, said kindly : 
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'' Do not distress yoarself bo much about it, Arden — I know it 
was quite unintentional, my dear fellow.'' 

Lawrence groaned ; but he could not contradict the wounded 
man, and Wilmott continued holding his hand until medical 
assistance arrived, while every twitch which Wilmott'a hand gave 
when he could not control the nervous sensitiveness to pain, sent 
a deep flush over the brow of Lawrence Arden for a moment, and 
back again, leaving him paler than before. 

Wilmott's wound was examined, and the ball, which had en- 
tered the side, extracted. The surgeon seemed to make light of 
the injury, treating it as a very simple one. Herbert Arden 
thought too light. 

Every eflbrt was made for the comfort and relief of the wounded 
man, while Lawrence sat incessantly by his side, proof against all 
persuasion, even to take rest. Yet Wilmott, uncomplaining as he 
was, could not disguise from Herbert Arden that he suffered ex- 
cruciating pain. 

"Why was it that Herbert Arden was the one to discover this ? 
If any one in the house felt for the sufferings of Wilmott, it was 
Lawrence, who had caused them. If any devotion and energy 
could have alleviated thenv they would have been alleviated by 
Mary. And yet the elder brother was the one to interpret best 
the expression of poor Wilmott's face ; for in words he never 
complained. It was from the habit of studying others — ^the habit 
of unselfishness. 

Many are unselfish by fits ; but, unhappily for themselves and 
others, the quality is not a principle of their life. 

On the third day, Herbert, who had become seriously alarmed, 
met the doctor in the hall before he went to Wilmott's room, and 
communicated to him his fears on his friend's account. The doc- 
tor seemed alarmed also as Arden spoke, and confessed that he 
had not felt quite comfortable about his patient the day preced- 
ing, and indeed, would be relieved if Mr. Arden would send for 
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fiirther advice ; adding that he had intended proposing it if he 
had not found Captain Wilmott better at his present visit. Her- 
bert, therefore, at once sent to town desiring the presence* of an 
eminent physician; and the following evening that gentlemap 
arrived at the house. 

On that evening, a short time before the doctor came to Gran- 
tham, Lawrence having been urged by Wilmott repeatedly to 
leave him, at length reluctantly complied, and no sooner had he 
closed the door, than Wilmott called for Herbert. 

* I hear," said he, "that you have sent for advice from town." 

Arden replied that he had done so, as he wished to be quite 
certain that WUmott was being rightly treated. 

" And yet do you know, Arden," said the wounded man, " I think 
that it will be all in vain. Do not imagine that I frighten my- 
self unnecessarily ; for I am not nervous — ^but I have a persuasion 
that this will be my death-bed. It is true, no man can speak 
from experience, as he can die but once ; and yet it feels as if 
e\^erything here had suddenly come to a full stop with me. Ar- 
den," he continued, with some agitation, " I fear I have led a 
very thoughtless life ; I have cared for the present only, and have 
lived from day to day as if there were no world but this." He 
paused ; but presently resumed — *' Dear Mary ! it is hard to die 
just as I would have formed dearer ties than those of friendship ; 
I who have lived a imit in the world, vnthout a relation of any 
kind." 

Herbert had no time to answer, for, at that moment, they 

heard a strange footstep, and the door being opened. Doctor 

entered. Arden w^ould have left the room after he had spoken a 
few words to the new-comer, but Wilmott begged him to remain. 
Doctor examined the wound, which far from being favora- 
ble, appeared in a state of intense inflammation, whilst Wilmott's 
whole frame was feverish in the extreme. 

Arden watched the doctor's face, as the examination continued, 
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with a sinking sensation as he observed that gentleman's counte- 
nance change at the sight. However Doctor made no re- 
marks whilst with Wilmott ; but telling him what he intended 
giving him, he said he would then go down stairs. 

Herbert accompanied him, and as soon as they were alone 
together asked his opinion of the case. 

'* Is Captain Wilmott any relation of yours ?" premised the 
doctor before answering his question. 

** No relation," said Herbert, " he is an intimate friend." 

'' Oh then," returned the gentleman, '^ I need not hesitate in 
telling you that the young man is dying." 

" You do not mean to say so ?" said Herbert, in a low voice. 

'* I do indeed ; I never saw a more decided case ; the wound, 
no doubt, was a very ugly one ; the whole body is now in a state 
of inflammation — I am very sorry for it. I wish I had been 
sent for at the first, although there is no saying ; it's not fair to 
take away another man's character, and I might not have saved 
him." 

" And how long do you think he will live ?" asked Herbert 
Arden, trying to speak calmly ; but thinking of his sister. 

" "Well," said Doctor , " there's no saying. It depends 

upon how soon mortification conmiences; not long any how. 
This intensely hot weather is very much against him." 

" Poor Wilmott — ^how fearfully he will suffer." 

" He must have suffered a great deal already, Mr. Arden ; but 
he will be delirious soon, and then he will not suffer so 
much." 

Herbert Arden felt sick at heart. There was no reason to 

expect that Doctor should feel for Wilmott any more than 

any doctor should necessarily feel for any patient ; but the same 
feeling came over Arden as comes over every one of us, when wo 
hear a medical man speaking with such perfect sang froid of the 
sofierings of those we hold dear. 
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** I can do nothing by remaining down hete, BIr. Arden," 
concluded the doctor ; " and should only be picking your pocket 
by doing so ; therefore, I will, if you will allow me, return to 
town by the mail train. I only wish my visit had been of more 
service." 

^hereupon the doctor took some refreshment, and prepared to 
leave the house. Having been lefl alone a moment by Mr. 
Ardcn, he was intercepted by Lawrence, who asking him simply 
what he thought of Wilmott without any outward manifestation 
of feeling, Doctor replied : 

** I have just been telling Mr. Arden that I am too late to be 
of any use." 

" You mean that the wound will kill him ?" said Lawrence. 
" I thought so all along." 

" To whom have I the honor of speaking ?" asked the doctor, 
who was surprised at his manner. 

Lawrence told his name. 

" I believe it was through your means Captain Wilmott 
received the injury — ^was it not ?" • 

" Yes, sir," rephed Lawrence. 

The doctor nodded his head, and left the room thinking that 
Captain Arden did not appear to care much for what he had done: 
When he was out of sight and hearing, Lawrence pressed his 
clenched hand to his forehead, and groaned aloud. 

Somewhat later in the evening, James Caldwell went into the 
study, and, to his surprise, found Lawrence Arden, whom he had 
supposed in his own room, sitting in an arm chair, unoccupied, 
but lost in thought. 

Now we know that Caldwell had never liked Lawrence, and 
the latter did not bear any feeling warmer than indiiSerence 
towards his cousin. 

Caldwell now fixed his eyes upon Lawrence, who had not ap- 
peaxeA. to notice his entrance, and remarked : 
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" Well, this is a bad business, I must say. Did you see Doctor 
when he was here ?'* 

Every mental nerve of Lawrence Arden's was racked to tort- 
ure : a question on the subject of his thoughts from any one, at 
that moment, would have increased it, but from a man for whom 
he had not any regard, it was gaUing to him beyond endurance. 
He did not answer but by a sign of impatient anger. 

" Eeally, Lawrence," continued Mr. Caldwell, " if this is not 
a lesson to you for the future, I fear you must be beyond redemp- 
tion." 

Lawrence almost gnashed his teeth as he scowled at his cousin. 

"It does not appear," continued the latter, "to have influ- 
enced you for good, I must say ; have you really no feelings ?'* 
and sighing, he left the room. 

" Oh, the evil produced by want of judgment — by want of 
knowledge of the human heart? With the best intentions, 
James Caldwell was ever marring where he wished to mend. 
Taking authority where he had not built the only sure foundation 
to influence, by» gaining the love of others ; attempting control 
before he had inspired respect for his opinions. 

Presently afterwards, when Caldwell mej Herbert on the stair- 
case, leading from Wilmott's room, and Herbert asked after his 
brother, Caldwell replied, that he had left Lawrence in the study 
a few minutes ago, and advised Herbert not to go to him, as any- 
thing said would be perfectly useless, Lawrence being apparently 
quite hardened to what was addressed to him, adding : 

" Certainly, I gave him credit for more feeling than he has 
shown in this matter." 

Herbert did not answer, but passing his cousin, went into the 
study, and walking straight up to Lawrence, he took his brother's 
hand in his. He did not speak a word, for he knew that this 
was no time for lecturing; the application must rise in Law- 
rence's own heart, and there was no new remark which Herbert 
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could m^ke upon the consequences of his brother's violent 
temper ; that subject had been the subject of their lives between 
the two. 

He did not speak a word, but instantly the hand he held began 
to tremble, and, after one or two unsuccessful attempts to cough 
it off, Lawrence started from his seat, and laying his face upon 
Herbert's shoulder, burst into an agony of tears. 

Surely there was little of hardness or stubbornness in Law- 
rence Arden at this moment. Unasked, he gave to Herbert his 
interview with the doctor ; saying, that gentleman's opinion was 
but a verification of his own persuasion from the first. 

"How. is it possible, Herbert," said he, "that I can face 
Wilmott ? does he know it ?" 

" He does," said Arden ;" it is at his request that I come to 
fetch you." 

But it was with difficulty that Lawrence would be induced to 
accompany his brother to Wilmott's room, and when there, his 
paroxysms of distress were so violent, that the wounded man, 
whose head was already wandering, talked wildly of all things 
mixed together, addressing Lawrence, in answer to his almost 
frantic appeals for forgiveness, sometimes in the most endearing 
terms, supposing him to be his sister Mary, sometimes talking of 
their accustomed pursuits, always mixing Lawrence Arden's 
name in all he said, and then turning to Herbert, would entreat 
him to talk to him, and would attempt to get out of the bed, 
saying he wished to kneel ; then with the efibrt, the pain of his 
wound would return, and he would fall back with a deep groan 
which was echoed from the heart of Lawrence Arden. 

" Lawry," said his brother, " you increase Wilmott's illness, 
and put difficulties in our way by your want of self-control. Do 
exert yourself, and bear up against what is inevitable." 

But reproof was of little use to one accustomed to be guided 
by feelingy and Herbert at length was obliged to induce Lawrence 
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to leave the room, as WilmotVs words became still more incohe- 
rent, and his actions threatened to be violent. 

Herbert had insisted upon his sister going to bed, anticipating 
this, and knowing how painful the scene would be to her. Ever 
since the day on which the quarrel had occurred, Mary had been 
patiently devoting herself to Wilmott, apparently unable to enter- 
tain for a moment any thought but that her lover would be 
restored ; and now that Herbert knew the contrary, he had not 
yet the strength of heart to imdeceive his sister. There would be 
time upon the morrow, after Mary had bad some rest ; so he 
thought. 

Miss Smith thought of her pupil only ; she sat by her when she 
slept, and was occupied continually in trying to persuade her to 
take either food or exercise, both of which, in her excitement and 
distress, Mary deprived herself of. 

That miserable night was over, and Wilmott lay quiet and ra- 
tional, and free from pain, but weak as an infant. As Arden 
took his hand, seeing that the fever seemed at an end, Wilmott 
languidly turned his head towards him and said : 

" Herbert, you see what I said to you is true : I am dying. I 
have seen such strange things since last I spoke to you. You 
think it is all my illness, I see ; not all. I have re-lived my life. 
Arden, do you recollect how you spoke to me one morning out on 
the lawn ? I never have forgotten it, and at this moment, when 
it is beyond my power, I would give much to be able to kneel 
and pray, for now, with the near prospect of standing in the pres- 
ence of my Maker, I feel the littleness of man. We do not think 
of these things when we aro well, Arden." 

" Not as we should, Wilmott.'* 

•* Will you pray for me now ? for I think my head must be 
rather weak, I cannot fix my thoughts. 

Arden complied. 

" Now read- to me, or talk to me,'* said Wilmott. 

5 
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As Herbert read, the eyes of Wilmott were fixed, sometimes on 
his face, and then would wander away, and presently be lifted 
upwards, but always restless and bright. His mind seemed to 
re-awaken, as if he had forgotten all such things as Herbert spoke 
of for long, and he would say : 

*' Oh yes, so my mother used to tell me as a child ; I remem- 
ber that now." 

" You must be tired," said Herbert closing the Bible, and turn- 
ing towards him. 

*' Arden," said Wilmott impressively, V it is a dreadful thing to 
leave such considerations as these to the last moment, and to a 
^ time when my mind is so weakened as to be imable to think 
* long. But it is too late now for regrets." 

" It is not too late for repentance, Wilmott," said Herbert Ar- 
den in a gentle voice. 

" The thoughts come crowding so thick into my mind, and I 
seem to have so short a time to think them in." 

** Then keep but one thought, Wilmott, and dismiss the rest," 
said Arden. 

He folded his arms across his bosom in the form of our faith's 
emblem. Herbert smiled at the beautiful action as he looked at 
Wilmott, for he saw that it was intentional. 

Neither spoke for some time, and Arden was uncertain whether 
his companion was not asleep, until he said faintly : 

" Where is Lawrence ? tell him I know it was quite uninten- 
tional, and tell Mary to " 

Arden rose and rang the bell, but he hastend back to the bed- 
side, for Wilmott seemed as if wishing to speak. 

Arden bent over him. 

" Raise me," said Wilmott, and as Herbert did so, the wounded 
man lifted his arm with more than ordinary strength, and glanc- 
ing upwards with a mixture of timidity and hope upon his face, 
he pointed Ma Sngei towards heaven. 
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Then soddenly the raised ann fell heavily upon the hed, and 
Arden knew by the weight which pressed his shoulder, that 
Wilmott's soul was gone. 

He gently laid his head upon the pillow, and felt a relief as ho 
recollected that the bell had not been attended to ; then going 
towards the door and opening it, he saw his brother Lawrence 
coming to the room. 

Herbert feared his brother's impulsive feehngs if he saw Wil- 
mott lying dead, and shutting the room where the body lay, he 
asked Lawrence to accompany him into another apartment. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



But Lawrence Arden guessed intuitively what his brother 
wished to tell him. As soon as Herbert closed the door he said, 
almost fiercely : 

" Wihnott is dead : I know it." 

Herbert nodded his head. 

" And I murdered him," said Lawrence in the same manner. 

Arden turned pale, and started at Lawrence's words. 

" Oh, do you start from me ?" continued Lawrence. " fiid you 
not think of this before ? — yes — ^look at me well — I tell you I 
am Wilmott's murderer, and now you had better go and inform 
against me." 

" Lawrence," said Herbert, attempting to take him by the 
arm, *' do not talk so wildly — ^listen to me a moment." 
' " Stand off," cried Lawrence, flinging Herbert's hand from 
him, " don't pollute yourself by touching me^- pray, leaye me, I 
wish to be alone." 

But Herbert did not regard his violence and could not bear to 
leave him in the state he then was. Indeed he feared Lawrence 

Ik ' 
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might injure himself; and again he went near his brother as if 
about to speak. But he had not calculated on the length to 
which such passionate feeling will go ; and Lawrence aimed a 
blow at Herbert himself, as he saw he disregarded his request, 
which would have been of serious consequence, had not Arden 
warded off the fall of his brother's hand. He colored as deep 
crimson as his companion, as he exclaimed : 

"What Lawrence? would you wage war with all, because 
you have destroyed one? Are you so mad as to strike your 
brother ? Have I deserved this at your hands ? You are acting 
hke a frenzied child, instead of a rational man, and show but 
little regret for the past; for your ungovemed temper would 
easily repeat the act." 

Lawrence stood transfixed, with his arm fallen to his side, and 
as Herbert spoke to him, the flush on his face paled, and he bent 
his eyes to the ground, but returned no answer. Herbert held 
out his hand to him, but he continued looking on the ground. 

" Will you not take my hand, Lawrence ?'* said his brother. 

" No, no, I cannot," skid Lawrence in a choked voice. " For- 
give me — I feel as if I were going mad." He flung himself 
impetuously on his knees by his brother. " I must have been 
mad indeed to strike at you ; oh Herbert, if you knew what a 
devil is in my heart, you would pity me." 

" Pity you, dear Lawrence," said Arden, " do you doubt it ?" 

" Will you forgive me ?" continued he earnestly. 

Arden could not reply in words ; the expression of his brother's 
face had in it something so pathetic, he could only make a 
gesture of assent and try to raise him. 

** Sit down Lawrence," said he, when at length he could com- 
mand his voice. " Sit down, I wish to speak to you." 

Lawrence comphed as if mechanically, and Herbert, laying 
his hand gently upon his shoulder, whilst his brother's eyes 
fixedly sought the ground, conomenced : 
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'* It may appear ill-timed, dear Lawrence, when your heart is 
agitated, as I know it is, to speak upon this distressing event 
which has occurrsd ; but I feel that perhaps there may be no 
other opportunity. Do not place anything I may say to want of 
consideration to you." 

Lawrence gently shook his head. 

** What you just now mentioned never occurred to me be&re. 
Engrossed with Wilmott's illness, I did not, as you know, inquire 
the circumstances in which it originated. I cannot but think that 
your own repentance £>r the act, and sorrow for the consequences, 
have exaggerated itself into a murder." 

** Would to Grod I had," said Lawrence uncler his breath. 

" You did not fire intentionally." 

" I tell you I did ;" said he impatiently, but he changed his 
tone almost directly, adding — " Yes, Herbert, I cannot deny it." 

" But yet, Lawrence, you had no intention of wounding him ?" 

*' What man in a passion can afterwards say what his inten- 
tion was when he committed any outrageous action. I fired 
without thinking of the consequences ; but I knew it was a rifle 
I held in my hand — ^had I held any other weapon at the time I 
should have used it — ^it was the mad impulse of retaliation, £)r 
— -" he dropped his voice, ** poor Wilmott provoked me." 

Herbert perceptibly shuddered but he did not remove his hand 
ftom Lawrence's shoulder. 

" And what do you intend to do ?" said he. 

'* Remain here," Lawrence replied, "what should I do? 
Would you have me run away ?" 

" No I but I was going to say brother," commenced Herbert, 
but he checked himself, as Lawrence raised his head> and looked 
up in his face. 

" What makes you call me so ? Is it possible you can still re- 
gard me as a brother, knowing what you do ?" 

''J?o you think ?" said Herbert, replying to his question with 
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another, " that any single act of yours or any outward circum* 
stances in which you could be placed, could change my heart 
towards you, so long as you are unchanged, Lawrence ? You 
wrong me, indeed you do, in changing your manner towards me. 
You should not have entertained such a thought. 'Is not a 
brother bom for adversity ?' " 

'* But not fi)r crime also !" said Lawrence, mournfully. 

" Crime, and, in this case, its consequences are the greatest 
misfortunes that ever befel a man, for there he has mental as 
well as bodily distress. Were you a villain, Lawrence, it might 
be otherwise, but it would be strange indeed, when all the world 
may be against you, if I were to close my heart against my 
only brother.** 

" It would be strange indeed,'* echoed Lawrence, "if you could 
ever act otherwise than as a model of what is good. Oh, Herbert, 
I have all my life been a contrast to you, brother ; but it is too 
late now to regret it,'* said he, bitterly. 

" It is not too late, Lawrence, to throw awajLall false confiden- 
ces, but you must take a higher model than whom you afiection- 
ately exalt into one. I know you feel at this moment all that I 
could say. The fallacy of your former reasonings proves itself to 
you now, does it not ?" 

Lawrence bowed his head. 

" Do not be angry at my saying so much, Lawrence, at the 
present moment." 

"Say anything you like, Herbert, you have purchased that 
right at least ; but, dearest brother," he continued, ^* believe me, 
you could now say nothing that I have not already thought. All 
your past entreaties, which, at the time I have disregarded ; all 
your past advice which seemed then spoken to the wind, of lis- 
tened to only out of love to you, have sunk into my memory 
unknown to myself Your very words have rung into my ears 
this night. ^lAke bread cast upon the toaters' Hsibert, thft 
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fruit of your loving endeavors vidll be fi)und after many days ; not 
in my. salvation, God help me, but by returning in blessings to 
your own bosom." 

It seemed useless to combat Lawrence's despondency, and Ar- 
den, indeed, was anxious to return to Wilmott*s room for he 
feared that some one might, by accident, discover what had 
occurred, and the Jiews might reach the ears of Mary. He 
dreaded the task which was before him ; that of breaking it to 
his sister. 

" Lawrence," said he, " I must not stay here longer, and he 
rose to go. 

** God bless you," rejoined Lawrence, " I know what you are 
going to do : poor Mary ;" and he covered his face with his 
hands. 

Herbert was forced to leave him even as he was, and going 
up-stairs, he inquired for his sister. She was in bed, for it was 
still very early in the morning, but awake, and Herbert knocked 
it the door. She was surprised at seeing him enter, for she 
thought he was with Wilmott, and immediately inquired after 
the latter. 

** How is he this morning ? Has he had a good night ? Is 
he in any pain?" 

" No, dear," said Herbert, " Wilmott is not in pain now." 

"Oh, thank God," said Mary, " he is better then ?" 

" Mary, dear," said Herbert, gently, " are you aware that such 
a wound as Wilmott's is very dangerous ?" 

" But it ifi better than it was, Herbert," said she. 

" I fear not dear Mary, when Doctor , saw Wilmott last 

night, he did not think so." 

" You do not mean," cried Mary Arden, grasping her brother's 
wrist. ** You surely do not mean that he is now in danger ?" 

She saw the expression of his face and added, in a very low 
voice. 
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" Will he die, Herbert ?" 

A sickness came over her as she said the words, and sho 
looked up piteously at him. 

" And should he die, darling ?*' rejoined Herbert. 

Mary bent her head forward, and buried her face in the bed. 
Herbert thought she was crying, but she was not, and presently 
afterwards she rouded herself and said : 

" Let me go to him ; I must go to him at once." 

" No, no, not yet," urged Herbert. 

" Why not ?" 

Suddenly a deathly paleness overspread her face, and she 
exclaimed : 

" Herbert, he is dead ; I am sure of it ; or you would not look 
at me so strangely. You dare not say no. Ah, I see it ; and 
why do you turn your face away from me ?" 

And with a quickness, which Herbert had not anticipated, she 
sprung from the bed, dashed out of the room, and into the one 
where Wilmott died. 

" She said not a word, as if surprise were at an end, but 
going at once to the bed, she gazed at the dead body before her. 
It lay still in the attitude in which Herbert left it, for none had 
been into the room. . 

There was as yet little of stiffiiess or rigidity about the 
features, and the remarkably gentle expression of face which at 
all times characterized him, now sat on the features as if they 
were composed in sleep, while the arms were again crossed upon 
his bosom, for Herbert had so placed them when he died. 

Mary bent over the body and kissed the face repeatedly, but 
without shedding a tear. Herbert felt alarmed at her calmness, 
and he spoke to her several times, but slie did not answer, and 
contujued stroking the hair of the dead man and gazing at his 
face. 

" He took her hand away, and gradually drew her nearer to 

5* 
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himself, until he put his ann round her, talking the while gently 
and soothingly to her; but she gave him no reply. Then he 
mentioned Wilmott*s name, and Mary started, and Herbert 
commenced telling her all the particulars of his death, and what 
the dying man had said, imtil her head sunk down upon her 
brother's shoulder ; and, at length, to Herbert's great relief, she 
sobbed convulsively. He would not now check her tears, but 
continued speaking in a low voice of the good exchange Wilmott 
had made from the many unknown sorrows which might have 
awaited him here, to the lasting happiness of Heaven. 

Certainly Herbert Arden's position at the time was a trying 
one. All things devolved on him; and his own heart was so 
overcharged with sorrow and anxiety for others, that he had no 
rest or cessation. 

Mary cried until her tears seemed exhausted, and then Herbert 
began to be alarmed for her health, for she trembled very much 
with the cold, for all .the while she had been in her night-dress 
only ; and after some resistance, on her part, he persuaded her to 
let him take her back into her room. 

Her head ached violently, and she continued shivering as if 
with ague. 

Herbert called Miss Smith, and begging Mary, if only to oblige 
himself, to remain in bed, he left her. He would then have 
returned to Lawrenpe, when he was met by a message &om the 
village, desiring his presence to a sick person. 

*' It is impossible I can go," said Herbert, half aloud ; and the 
next moment the idea of his cousin suggested itself 

Caldwell had been very useful to Herbert during Wilmott's 
illness, in relieving him of many of his duties in the parish. 

He opened the dining-room door. 

'* James," said he, " might I ask you to go for me and visit 
Tom Burton — ^he knows you — and I am afraid I cannot go." 

PaJdwell jumped up with alacrity, saying : 
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." My dear Arden, you know I am always happy if I can be 
of the slightest use. I had intended, upon seeing you, to propose 
leaving to-day, as I might be in the way, as things have hap- 
pened ; but I will be at your commands ; indeed, Herbert, I do 
not see why I should not take most of your parish duty off your 
hands for the present ; at any rate, I will do my best to supply 
your place in those things which do not require a clergyman's 
authority. You do not look very equal to exertion yourself.*' 

Herbert thanked him warmly for his kindness, and told him 
he would do him a great favor by deferring his departure, and 
leheve him immensely by taking his village cares on himself 

"Will you, also, Caldwell," said Herbert, "you see I am 
already encroaching on your kindness, will you, also, look into 
the school-room ; the present teachers are not entirely competent, 
and there is more than they can do." 

"Certainly," said Caldwell; "but I am afraid I am not a very 
good hand with children." 

" Stay : no," continued Arden. " I will not ask you to do that." 

And taking a sheet of paper, he wrote a short note to Magda- 
len Lister, and desired a servant to have it sent to Wardham. 

Herbert could not have given Magdalen greater pleasure than 
by thus asking her 'to do him a service, and he estimated her 
rightly in deciding upon doing so. 

It is true, while so doing, a recollection of his late feelings, 
with regard to her, feelings which had been partly driven away 
by the engrossing events which had taken place, came to his 
mind, and made him hesitate ; but he remembered her unfailing 
kindness of disposition, or good nature, and trusted to her un- 
doubted friendship, at least towards himself 

It was the only note Arden had ever written to Magdalen, and 
there was very little in it ; merely the request, as a great favor 
to himself, that she would do what he had been used to do at 
the school ; yet it gave hei inexpressible pleasvne. 
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There was a time, when she would have worn the note in her 
bosom ; but she was now fearful of any lover-like demonstration ; 
besides, she loved Herbert Arden as a brother. She read it a 
very great many times, and examined every peculiarity in the 
writing. He certainly wrote the prettiest hand she had ever 
seen, especially the signature. Of course, the two words which 
composed the signature, had nothing whatever to do with it. 
It was just the hand she would have expected him to write. 
As attractive as a woman's but with greater boldness, and 
perfectly legible. 

She did not destroy the note — ^that were impossible where the 
writer is beloved ; but she put it away, although there was noth- • 
ing it contained which could require being referred to at a future 
period. Sisters, of course, may keep brothers' letters. 

Magdalen, at once, gladly complied with Arden's request, and 
sent him word by Mr. Caldwell that she would do so. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Wilmott's room had, by this time, been decently arranged, 
and Herbert, upon returning thither, found his brother tkere 
before him. Lawrence's violent emotion was past, and he was 
restlessly walking about the room, first to the bed-side of Wilmott, 
and looking at him, and then to tho window, firom whence he 
would gaze across the country ; never quiet for a moment, and 
Herbert feared to re-awaken his passionate feelings if he checked 
him, and he did not know how to speak to him so as to quiet his 
mind ; so, as Lawrence had not noticed his brother's entrance, 
Herbert returned by the way he came, and, going into his own 
study, he shut the door, and for the first time that morning, sat 
down. 

His head felt a very chaos, so unable had he been to arrange 
his thoughts, or dwell upon all the different events and subjects 
which had taken place that day. 

And now when alone, the dreadful recollection of what Law- 
rence had told him came to his mind. He could not contemplate 
the fiiture with regard to his brother. AH IdB y^ms^j^r^a tosssA., 
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and, Herbert feared, himself injured by the disgrace. At that 
moment, Arden thought that he oould, with greater composure of 
heart, have looked upon his brother lying dead in Wilmott*s place, 
than contemplate him disgraced, and, perhaps, broken-hearted. 
And yet it was no time for vain regrets. As Lawrence himself 
had said, he must await what happened there. 

Herbert bent his head upon his hand, and tried to think com- 
posedly. The window near him was open, and upon the wind 
was borne the sound of the passing bell, which had been, for the 
last hour, tolling for poor Wilmott. 

Arden's mind reverted to his so recent death, and he thought 
oi the happy action and glance which had preceded it, and that 
feeling which so oflen comes upon us oppressed him, as he 
thought how much happier are the dead than are the living. 

He opened a book which lay near him ; he knew what book it 
was, and tried to 'fix his thoughts upon the pages, and before 
long, the soothing influence of the words relsixed his mind from 
the painful and unnatural tension which he had been enduring. 

His heart, overcome by the events of the morning, was recalled 
to its allegiance, and Herbert lefl the room, which he had entered 
80 weary-hearted and depressed, strengthened for all that might 
be to come — resigned to the will of God, and anxious only to for- 
get himself and to lighten the loads of others. Feeling confident 
that what had been allowed would eventually be for the best, 
and striving to look through the dark and threatening cloud 
which hung over their heads to ultimate good, which might, even 
firom it, be rained into the heart of his beloved brother. 

For Herbert Arden had been praying. 

Before Wilmott had become delirious, once, in conversation 
vnth him, Herbert Arden had asked if there was any one he 
would wish to see ; but Wilmott had replied : 

" I have no relations, as you know ; as to firiends, I have 
plenty ij/acguaintances, but nothing further ; I do not know that 
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any one of tbem would care whether I live or die. Until I knew 
you, Lawrence was my only friend. I suppose Lawrence did 
write to the colonel." 

Herbert told him that Lawrence had written the day after the 
accident had happened, asking to be himself allowed to remain 
with "Wilmott, to which, of course, Colonel had acquiesced. 

Now that Wilmott's illness had terminated so fatally, Herbert 

had taken upon himself to acquaint Colonel of the fact, 

informing him that Captain Wilmott had requested to be buried 
at Crantham, and inviting them to his house, in case he and any 
of his officers would wish to attend the funeral. 

Colonel and two of his regiment, who had been intimate 

with, and who had Hked, Wilmott— one of whom was Captain 
Brooks — came down. 

Colonel seemed much affected in speaking of Wilraott's 

death ; he had always been inclined to make a favorite of him, 
and had looked upon him as a remarkably fine young man. 

When he first met with Lawrence, who bowed to him as he 
entered the room, he exclaimed : 

"Good heavens, Arden, how dreadfully ill you look, my .dear 
fellow ; I hope you are not so much cut up about this affair ; 

come, come — accidents will happen," and Colonel held 

out his hand to him. 

" You are not aware, sir," said Lawrence, mournfully, " that 
I murdered Wilmott, or you would not speak to me thus. The 
wound was not an accident, nor did the rifle go off* by mistake." 

Colonel opened his eyes and contracted his brows into 

a frown as he replied ; 

" You do not mean to say that you shot him in cold blood ?" 

** No ; but I did so in a fit of passion," answered Lawrence. 

"Well, so I heard," said the colonel, looking, as he felt, 
relieved, "the gun went off" when you were angry and playing 
with it. Do not horrify yourself and us by caUm^ vl tOLxndfiSt* 
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We all know you are rather hot, Lawrence. It is an unfortunate 
afiair, and I regret it exceedingly." 

*' It is the same thing, whatever you call it, sir," answered 
Lawrence, *' it will not alter the unhappy fact," and he moved 
away as if wishing to shun further conversation. 

" By Jove," observed the other of the Colonel's companions to 
Captain Brooks. 

This was intended to express surprise at 1}ie information Law- 
rence had just given, regret for Wilmott's fate and acquiescence 
in the opinion of his superior officer ; at the same time that it 
sympathized with Lawrence Arden, who was liked by almost 
every one of his companions. 

"Do you recollect that afiair between the two some time 
since," said Captain Brooks, '4n which Johnson and I as- 
sisted?" 

"Yes, to be sure, and Arden came out of it very well, I 
recollect. This is a strange business this last." 

"You see," rejoined Captain Brooks, "that fellow always 
was such a temper. It is very well to laugh about it, and all 
that so long as^— as — ^but when it comes to killing a fellow you 
see." 

" Yes, indeed. By Jove I" exclaimed the other. 

When the colonel was alone with Herbert shortly afterwards, 
he asked : 

" Has he said this all along, Mr. Arden," alluding to his fere- 
going conversation with Lawrence. 

" Yes ; he has persisted in it*' replied Herbert. 

" But after all a man is hardly accountable for what he does 
in the heat of passion," said Colonel . 

" A man is accountable for allowing himself to get into such a 
passion as to do unaccountable actions." Arden replied, " but I 
cannot help thinking that my brother has overrated the act in his 
own znind ; I hope so indeed." 
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**Itis not murderl though should it come to the worst, Mr. 
Arden, it is manslaughter," said the officer. 

" Yes, yes," said Herbert, shuddering at the bare thought of 
what the other word insinuated, " but poor Lawrence looks upon 
it as the same." 

" Of course," said Colonel , glancing at Lawrence, kindly, 

" he will think better of it though before long. Well, I wish the 
affair was well over ; the poor fellow looks wretchedly ill. Ho 
was always so fond of Wilmott too." 

Meanwhile, to return to Mary. The symptoms of immediate 
illnesa had pa^ed off*, but left her despondent and restless. Her- 
bert was frightened each time he took her hand and felt its fever 
or saw the bright spots on her cheeks. 

When a little child, Mary Arden had been of a delicate consti- 
tution, and the doctor had had fears of consumption showing 
itself; but years had brought strength ; her life had, except in the 
instance of her father's de^th, flowed on happily and without ag- 
itations ; but now she wept almost unceasingly, and her always 
slight figure became, even in the few days which had passed 
since Wilmott's death, yet more slight and delicate. 

Lawrence Arden was chief mourner in Wilmott's funeral, and 
if ever the part was felt to the extent of its meaning, it was by 
him. 

Few sights could have been more affecting than that of the 
young officer with the flowing scarf of crape hanging so gracefully 
from his shoulder round his bosom, standing at the head of the 
grave, with his eyes bent to the ground, although betraying no 

violent emotion. Colonel , was an old soldier in every sense, 

yet when he saw Lawrence, he could not refrain from going to 
him and saying, in an encouraging tone of voice : 

" Arden, you distress yourself too much ; .try and thiiik better 
of it ; what's done can't be helped." 

The latter remark is one which we find coivtm\ift]ibi \SAdft 
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under all ciicamfltanoes and always considered by the speaker as 
clincliing the subject. It certainly is a truism that what is done 
cannot be undone, but we never could see wherein the comfort 
lay that such is the fact. 

Lawrence evidently did not appear to derive any satisfaction 
firom the consideration, although he appreciated the kind inten- 
tion of the colonel. 

The funeral ceremony was calmly gone through, and in the 
aflemoon Colonel and his companions returned to town. 

By whose means we know not, but by this time a somewhat 
distorted account of Captain Wilmott*8 death had been placed in 
all the county journals ; difiering according to the political sides 
which the papers took. 

Not long after the funeral of Wilmott, the murderer was 
arrested for his death. 

We have passed over quickly all these things, as they are 
tedious, and perhaps uninteresting to dwell upon. Herbert Arden 
had not repeated to his sister the interview he had had with 
Lawrence the morning Wilmott died, but as soon as Mary could 
calmly reconsider all the events of the last fortnight, she natu- 
rally connected Lawrence with her lover's death. 

She knew it was ho who wounded him, although she never £)r 
a moment imagined that it could be otherwise than by accident 
he had done so ; yet, as we should look with shuddering on an 
inanimate object which had caused the destruction of one we 
loved, Mary felt so strangely towards her brother, that she was 
horrified herself at the feeling. Lawrence had always been 
especially her darling, and she strove hard to drive away all such 
thoughts as connected him with Wilmott's death. 

The first time she saw her brother afler it had happened, hav- 
ing gone in search of him particularly, she threw her arms round 
his neck, and lavished endearments upon him, although her feel- 
it)^ so overcame her, that she sobbed aloud. Lawrence was 
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almoBt as xnucli afiected ; he elirank £rom her embrace as if he 
tirere unjustly takign caresses to which he had no right, yet he 
could not tell her the truth. 

" I should only make the house hateful to her while I am in 
it," thought he. '* Herbert must tell her ; yet she will know it 
now soon enough." 

It is an old saying, that good-natured people are imposed upon. 
Have you ever noticed how one remarkable for unselfishness is 
invariably expected to take an^ such painful task as that which 
Lawrence now left for his brother ; as if their very peculiarity of 
disposition did not make the act more painful than it would be 
to another. 

It was therefore not until Lawrence was arrested that the real 
case was known to his sister, for Herbert would not be the first 
to teU her ; in fact, he did not know how far she guessed the 
&cts, or whether Lawrence had not told her what his own 
thoughts so constantly dwelt upon. 

Consequently, when Lawrence was arrested for Wilmott's 
death, astonishment formed a large share in Mary's feelings, but 
she thought the trial would establish his innocence completely. 
Herbert saw her mistake, and now thought it best, when alone 
with her, to repeat what Lawrence had declared to him the day 
that "Wilmott died ; but, apparently, the communication made but 
little difference in Mary's conviction, and the same idea sug- 
gested itself at once to her, which had at the first occurred to 
Herbert also. 

" Lawrence's sorrow for what he has caused makes him 
exaggerate his own act ; it is impossible : he did not fire inten- 
tionally ; he was so fond of Mm, He will himself say the same 
when he has reflected on it calmly." 

It was what Herbert also would gladly think, and he could 
not combat the thought in his sister. 

It was strange, that after Wilmott waa b\xn»^,^«ar) ^::«h^ 
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more frequently on the ittachment of himself and Lawrence to 
each other than any other subject, and she did not speak of her 
lover as if lost to her. 

Her brother had difficulty in understanding her feelings, but 
concluded that it must be the passing excitement of Lawrence's 
situation which kept her mind engrossed, and prevented her 
from dwelling upon her loss. 

Wilmott had been buried only a week, the grass had not 
sprouted upon his grave, when "Herbert, being out very late one 
evening, was returning long past dark, for he was going to take 
his sister to Norwich the following day, as her chief anxiety 
seemed to be a wish to be near Lawrence ; and he had many 
things to attend to. He had occasion to pass the churchyard. 

Probably, in order to look at that grave which had so deep an 
interest to him, he walked to the gate, when he was startled by 
seeing a figure in black standing close to Wilmott's resting-place. 
The thought of his sister occurred to him directly, and without a 
moments's delay, he went to her. It was she ; but she seemed 
unaware of his presence. 

" Mary," said he, " why are you here at this hour ? come with 
me, love ; come home with me." 

She did not make any resistance, but placed her hand in his, 
as he led her away. 

" This is wrong," said Herbert ; " you endanger your health, 
perhaps your hfe.'* 

" It is the last evening, Herbert," said she. 

Arden started, as he observed that his sister was without any 
more clothing than she wore in the house, excepting her bonnet, 
and taking off his own great coat, he wrapped it round her, 
saying : 

*' Mary, you have done very foolishly to expose yourself to the 
night air." 

" You are not angiy virith me, Herbert, are you ?" said she. 
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"How can I be otherwise than angry with you?" he an- 
swered, " when I find you tempting Providence to send you to 
your grave." 

" Herbert, dearest, darling," exclaimed Mary, as she heard her 
brother's voice tremble when he spoke, "forgive me, I was 
scarcely aware that I was without a shawl, and indeed I did not 
know it was late ; it was not so when I left home." 

" How long have you been out ?" he asked. 

" I do not know," Mary answered sadly. 

" Mary, do you not consider you are to blame ? consider if any 
serious consequence ensued firom this," said Herbert. 

She did not answer for some time after he had spoken, but she 
joined her hands through his arm as she walked with him, until 
they arrived at the house, when she said, as if in continuation of 
her thoughts : 

"And if I should die?" 

" Oh, God forbid," said Herbert, passionately. 

" Do not say so, dearest," said she, taking his hand and kissing 
it. What a pity, is it not, that this should come upon us, and 
separate us one fix)m the other ? Should you be very sorry to 
lose me, Herbert ?" 

They entered the dining-room, where so many happy days of 
their childhood had been passed : where they had always assem- 
bled since they had been grown up : for, in a great degree the 
dining-room at Grantham Manor was the general resort. It was 
the room with most associations, and it is associations, whether 
pleasing or sad, which make a spot beloved. 

The room was dark, and Herbert and his sister sat down 
together upon a sofii, which was neat the window. 

" Should you be very sorry to lose me Herbert ?" repeated 
Mary. 

He made no answer, except by drawing her to himself. 

" What makes you ask the question ?" said he, a&et o. ^bilfi« 
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" Are you very fond of me, dear brother ?" asked Mary. 

" You know I am, Mary ; did you ever doubt it ?" 

** No, never, Herbert ; but we wish the best for those we love, 
do we not ? Not always though," she added, quickly. *' George 
is happier in Heaven, I know, but I would wish him back here 
again. We are very selfish in our love, are we not, Herbert ?" 

Her brother placed his hand upon her head, for her words 
seemed strange and wild to him. 

'* You must not go out in this way, Mary ; never do so again." 

*' I will not, as you ask me ; but it makes no difierence, dear. 
Do you think people can love really, and yet be selfish, Herbert?" 

" Everybody is selfish," answered he. 

" Yes', even the disciples were selfish enough to regret their 
Master, when they knew His trials were all over, and His glory 
to begin. I do not think you would be so selfish, Herbert." 

" Dear Mary, I trust I shall never be put to such a test, and 
yet be forbidden to be selfish. There is very little self-devotion 
in grief at any time." 

" I think if a person was glad to die, we should not regret him 
so much, should we ?" Mary asked. 

" It would certainly make the remembrance of him happier," 
answered Herbert. 

" And supposing the world felt to him like a desert, and that 
his earthly tr^sure as well as his heavenly, in a great measure I 
mean, had been laid up above, then those who parted with him 
would not, perhaps, regret him so much. They would think that 
he had rejoined those he loved who had gone before, and was 
waiting in expectation of those whom he had left behind. 
Might they not ?" 

" It would be a very happy thought," said Herbert. 

** And it would very much take away firom the pain of parimgy 
dear, would it not ?" she asked. 

He wondered at her repeated questions, and turned to her 
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about to answer, whea he found that, with the last sentence, she 
had fainted. 

Lawrence patiently submitted to all the restrictions of the 
prison. Much as he might be supposed to feel the ignominy of 
the attending circumstances of his arrest, he made no remark ; 
indeed seemed almost insensible to the outward inconveniences 
of his situation. His mind was so engrossed, and his heart so 
filled with bitter feelings, that it would have signified very little 
in reality whether he had been in a prison or a palace. Arden 
took apartments in Norwich that Mary might be able to see her 
brother, and he himself was more with Lawrence than anywhere 
else. It was a weary time before the trial came on. 

The occurrence was a subject of general interest in the county, 
which very much added to the annoyances which they had to 
encounter. When the assize time arrived, the excitement in- 
cieased, and the city was fuller even than usual at such a period. 
Lawrence had been urged to employ efficient counsel, but he 
would not hear of it. 

Such conduct seemed to some, Colonel amongst the 

number, like little short of madness : but as Lawrence was 
obstinate on the subject, he concluded that he intended defending 
himself, and he shook his head whenever he spoke of it, for he 
had no opinion of such a course. 

The time at length arrived ; Lawrence Arden's .was almost 
the first case. Mary had earnestly entreated to ^ present at 
the trial ; she seemed in so painful a state of excitement at the 
mere thought of being forbidden to attend, that Herbert found all 
persuasions against it entirely useless, and was at length obliged 
to comply with her request, and allow her to be present, rightly 
judging that the suspense she would endure during the day of 
trial, if made to remain at home, would be as injurious to her 
as gratifying her inclination. 
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CHAPTER XIV: 



When Lawrence Arden was placed at the bar, he looked, 
composedly r6und the court, and recognized in a moment many 
of his former acquaintances, congregated there from various 
motives, some, such as Comet Noodle from mere idle curiosity, 
whilst others had attended out of real interest felt in the criminal 
himself Amongst these was the colonel, who was anxiously 
waiting the issue of the trial, and, as he confidently expected, the 
acquittal qf his young officer. 

A ^prisoner accused of such a crime as the present stood 
charged with, must be always an object of interest, so long as 
the spectators are men liable to crime themselves ; but Lawrence 
Arden carried the sympathies as well as interest of those assem- 
bled, by the circumstances of the case, his position, his youth, 
and perhaps not the least, by his personal appearance. 

He was dressed in deep mourning still for Wilmott, and looked 
deadly pale, as he encountered the eyes of all fixed upon him ; 
but there was nothing of villany in his face, and he stood as 
upright in the docky as if he had been on parade. 
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The charge was made in the usual manner against him, and 
in answer to the question of the officer of the court, to the sur- 
prise of all, Lawrence Arden replied, distinctly : 

" Guilty, my Lord." 

There was a general murmur of disappointment ; and Colonel 

, leaving his place, came round to the dock, and addressed 

Lawrence with : 

*• You must not say so, Arden ; you must plead * Not Guilty.* '* 

** I am guilty, sir," said Lawrence, firmly, ** and cannot tell a 
lie in court or anywhere else." 

" Nonsense," said the colonel, ** my dear fellow, it is but a 
form. There is time to change your mind; you must plead 
* Not Guilty.* " 

" I cannot, indeed," returned Lawrence. 

The colonel made a gesture of impatience, and returned to his 
seat. 

The clerk of indictments then demanded of the prisoner 
whether he had anything to say why sentence of death should 
not be passed upon him. 

There was an agitation in the court at the question, followed 
by a dead silence, as if it was expected that Lawrence Arden 
would speak, and seeing the evident anticipation which Ae looks 
of the people evinced, having obtained permission of the judge, 
he raised himself to his full height, and spoke as follows : 

" My Lord — I know that many here are surprised that I have 
employed no counsel, and have taken no legal means of clearing 
myself of the terrible accusation under which I stand ; for I am 
aware my defence might have been made good, and perhaps a 
guilty man might have escaped the retribution of the laws he 
has ofiended ; but what may, in general, be looked upon as a 
fi>im, I cannot acqmesce in. My Hps refuse to utter the first 
word, when I know that I am guilty. Do not think that now I 
am about to make any defence ; my crime is without ]^alli&taaik; 
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for although) God forbid that I should have meant to take his 
life, yet bhnded by the heat of passion, I fired intentionally, almost 
without an object, and cut off prematurely a belter man than I. 

** I would not extenuate the wrong I did; the deed is there 
to testify against me, yet, with your permission, I would address 
a few words to those assembled, here, in this place, where I 
have been accused, and shall be condemned. I would, at least, 
entreat of those around me, to shun my fate. They say that the 
words of a dying man must impress the hearers ; I am in that 
position. 

*' It is improbable, indeed God so grant it, that many here 
should ever be in the disgraceful situation in which I now stand 
— ^but many here may live as I have hved — self reliant alone. 
I would ask them when their impulsive natures would carry 
them away to thoughtless act», to think of me. When the rash 
blow would follow so quickly on the angry words ; when the hot 
feeling rises to the throat, and reason is blinded and displaced 
by passion, to remember me. 

" My father left me with an honorable name, and see how I 
have dishonored it. I started in life with fair prospects, with ad- 
vantages more than most, and I have destroyed them all. By 
one rash act, I have dashed to the ground all the happiness 
which might have been mine.* At the age of twenty-five, I 
relinquish all ; honor, prospects, my good name, and stand an 
outcast and degraded man, bearing the brand of murder, waiting 
for the punishment of murder, and leaving behind me only the 
memory of wrong. 

" * He that hath no rule over his own spirit is like a city that 
is broken down and without walls.* 

" Many will perhaps fondly excuse themselves with the plea . 
that for a temper bom with them, they are not accountable. So 
have I sheltered myself; but will now the world excuse zne? 
WiU the Almighty pass it by on suck a plea ? 
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" I came into the world truly with the temperament which has 
been my curse, but I myself worked the curse by allowing my 
natural disposition to be my master. There is no spirit given to 
man but what may be ruled by man, yet not in his own 
strength. 

" By self-confidence, my city has broken down. I leant upon 
my judgment and my strength, and thought my own knowledge 
of right sufficient to guide me, and in the face of constant warn- 
ings, and proof against continual outbursts which showed my 
weakness, I pursued my course, thinking that when the warm 
feelings of youth were passed, I should learn to control what I 
would not allow the necessity of amending. 

The fallacy of all such reasoning, too common to those of my 
unhappy temperament, one glance at the position in which I 
■tand will teach you more forcibly, than I could speak. 

"I will not detain you by speaking further. I thank you, 
heartily thank you, for the kind interest you have many of you 
shown in my unhappy fate ; and if in after years, when nothing 
remains of me but my departed name, you should ever be remind- 
ed of this day, think that I was not always as you see me now, 
and remember how deeply I felt, but when too late to retrieve the 
evil I had done, that I had built upon a treacherous foundation, 
and how I acknowledged in bitterness of regret that man in his 
own strength is perfect weakness." 

When Lawrence Arden concluded, there were one or two 
sounds in the court very hke emotion, and the face of the speaker 
twitched for a moment as he heard them. 

All those present must have been prepared by this time for the 
issue of the trial, yet there was a sense of horror pervading the 
spectators, as the judge, after a few moments' deliberation, put 
on the black cap. 

Lawrence Arden listened with stem composore to the sentence, 
and bowed his head at its oonolusion ; tbsa lKKm\n% \«^«3^\fiib.^ 
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brother, who was as close behind him as he could be, he placed 
his hand in his. 

" Thank God it is over," said he. '' Herbert, go quickly to 
Mary." 

Those who had come as sight-seers only were disappointed that 
the trial had come to so quick a termination, having looked for a 
long and interesting case, "lind felt as if the prisoner had done 
them an injustice by pleading guilty at the onset. 

Mary Arden had, as she had intended throughout, been present 
at her brother's trial, accompanied by Miss Smith, her indefati- 
gable and devoted attendant, who, poor old lady, was not a con- 
solatory companion to any one, in that she did little else than cry, 
and who, when first she saw her dear Lawrence placed in the 
dock, almost went into convulsions of grief 

Mary bore the scene with unexpected composure ; she kept her 
eyes fixed upon her brother with a look of afiectionate interest, 
and seemed unconscious of what was being said around her. 
When the murmur rose in court on the prisoner's pleading 
guilty, Mary did not appear to understand the cause of the dis- 
satisfaction, and it was not until Lawrence commenced speaking 
that his sister was at all aware of what was being said. 

She then listened eagerly to every word which came from his 
lips, and the horrid truth burst upon her, that Lawrence had 
persisted in his original declaration that he had intentionally fired 
at Wilmott. Mary heard him to the end, and her head simk 
down upon her breast, although she did not fall from her seat. 
She was unconscious of anjrthing else that passed in the court, 
and was not roused to recollection till she heard her brother Her- 
bert speaking to her, and she allowed him to take her to the 
house where they had lodgings. 

Lawrence had seen his sister, and it had added to the pain he 

had felt during his trial : from time to time his eye had glanced 

Ja the direction where she sat, until, as he concluded his speech, 
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he perceived her head fall forwards, while Miss Smith, who had 
her face haried in her pocket-handkerchief, was quite unaware of 
the situation of her pupil. 

In the position in which Herhert stood, he could not see what 
had taken place ; but as soon as Lawrence spoke to him, he 
hastened to his sister, and did not leave her until she had, in a 
degree, recovered from the efiects of the painful scene she had 
gone through. She was not aware of Lawrence's coudemnation, 
and Herbert enjoined upon Miss Smith the necessity of keeping 
her ignorant of it for the present. 

It was now late in the day, and Herbert was most anxious to 
Bee his brother ; so leaving Mary under the care of her governess, 
whose afiection he could always trust to, however her strength 
of mind might be at fault, he took his way to the Castle. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



As Herbert Arden hastened along the streets of Norwich, he 
caught sight of what he thought was a familiar figure. Herbert 
did not stop, but looking quickly at him, saw that it was Grant 
Selby. Probably he had come to Norwich to see the issue of 
Lawrence's trial; naturally he would feel an injerest in the 
afia-ir ; having been all his life long so intimate with the Ardens,. 
he must sympathize in the distress of those from whom he had 
received such unvaried kindness. 

Hierbert was in a great hurry and did not wish to stop, so he 
nodded his head towards Grant Selby in a friendly manner and 
continued his way. The latter gentleman colored very much, 
looked confused, hardly returned the greeting, and shuffled across 
the street. 

At another time Herbert Arden would have wondered what 
influenced his conduct, but now his mind was pre-occupied and 
he did not give him more than a passing thought, as he lost sight 
of him, whilst Grant Selby at once determined to letum to town 
that evening. 
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The fi)llowing morning, Grant Selby was in the bosom of his 
family — at times, rather a stormy and micomfortable bosom — 
-who were all anxious to leam the particulars of his stay at Nor- 
wich. They asked him many questions as to the trial, and upon 
hearing the issue of it, the whole party burst into exclamations 
of horror. 

" I saw Arden before I left Norwich," said Grant Selby 

** What ?" said one of his sisters. ** Lawrence Arden ?" 

" No, no, the brother ; I met him in the street, but of course I 
did not speak to him.'* 

" I suppose he was scarcely inclined to speak to you ?" observ- 
ed his yoimger brother Richard, who was home for a short time 
on leave, being in the navy. 

" I did Hot ask him,'' answered the other. " He nodded in 
wliat I call rather a cool manner ; of course I could not speak to 
him." 

" Why of course ? I do not understand you," rejoined Richard, 
who had a not very amiable pleasure in contradicting his elder 
brother whom he despised. ." Explain yourself, Bi!l." 

Grant Selby rather winced at being called Bill, but he knew 
it was of no use to dispute the point, and he answered : 

" It is not a creditable thing in fact, to have been so intimate 
with the Ardens as things have happened." 

" Do you mean to say," said Richard slowly, "that you avoid- 
ed speaking to Herbert Arden because the trial was gone against 
his brother ?" 

" Why, you see, Richard " 

'* Would you have continued the intimacy supposing the man 
had been acquitted ?" 

*' That would not have been the same thing. Have you not 
the sense to know that an afiair, such as this, puts a stigma upon 
all belonging to a man, which " 

" Which it is your dutv to work out personally ? no ; I hav9 
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not the sense to see that. I suppose that jon haTe foigotten that 
you have stayed in Herbert Arden's house repeatedly, and 
received kindness £rom him." 
' " But, Richard " 

"Bill," exclaimed the other, "you are a sneak — a mean 
spirited sneak." 

** Upon my word, Richard," commenced his brother, growing 
very red. 

" Richard, I am surprised at yon," exclaimed the old Selby, 
while Mrs. Selby shook her head. 

" Do not you agree with me sir, that Bill ought to be 
ashamed of himself?" 

" My dear Richard," said Miss Louisa Selby, " I do wish 3rou 
would not call Grant, Bill, it sounds so very vulgar." 

" Yon know, Louisa, I never call him anything but Bill, and 
you called him the same when we were children. I do not 
consider Grant his name at all." 

" No, Richard," said Mr. Selby, in answer to his son's ques- 
tion, " I do not agree with you ; it is true that the Ardens have 
behaved civilly towards your brother ; but when such an event 
as this happens in a family they must — ^how — ^what would 
people think — ^why the fellow will be hanged. The intimacy, 
as William says, will be no credit to us, I can assure you," and 
the old man got quite pu%. 

'* People think !" exclaimed Richard, in a burst of generous 
disgust. " What on ,earth does it signify what people think. 
Is William like an ungrateful hound to forget the kindness he 
has received from the Ardens, because one of them has gone 
wrong and made a mess of it. Let people think what they like- 
let us do what is right — I hate your * people.* " 

" Richard," said Mrs Selby, " I think you are very impertinent 
to your father, and rude towards your brother ; besides your argu- 
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ment is abcnud. Everybody would agree with Grant that the 
Ardens must be cut." 

" I did not intend to be impertinent to you, sir ; as to Bill, I 
don't care. Everybody, mother, just means nobody, and no- 
body, means all the Thompsons, and Johnsons, and Jacksons, 
whose opinion is not worth hearing — ^although, as to that, I dare 
Bay Arden would not break his heart if he never saw my refined 
and respectable brother again. I should doubt if there would be 
any very great blank left at Grantham when Bill cuts the 
connection. 

Bill looked indignant, but he always got the worst in a dispute 
with his brother, and he forbore to reply, while Richard inwardly 
determined to take the first opportunity of expressing in action 
his sympathy with the Ardens for what had taken place. 

He had not seen much of them of late years since they had all 
become men, for his profession, of >courBe, took him continually 
£rom home, and his sojourns in England had been usually so 
short, that he had not found time to go to Crantham. Law- 
rence he had often seen when he was in town , but Herbert only 
occasionally. 

It was with the more indignation that he now heard his 
brother's mean-spirited determination that upon Eichard's own 
arrival at his father's house. Grant Selby had just returned &om 
Crantham, where he had enjoyed the hospitahty of its owner. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The trials were all over, the prisoners acquitted or condemned, 
and those condemned awaiting in the gaol the carrying out of 
their just sentences. What do you think, reader, would be the 
feelings of a man condemned to punishment, or transportation, to 
leave his home and country, and spend years, perhaps a life, in a 
penal settlement, or to death ? You can have no conception of 
such a man's feelings — no one can for another. 

We observed before that Norwich was as full as it could be, in 
consequence of the assizes ; not only, those firom all the country 
round, but numbers from London also, and other places ; and now 
that the business was all over, the culprits tried and condemned, 
the company who had assembled at Norwich prepared for the 
amusing part of it. The amusing part of an assize ! Aye, the 
ball which follows immediately upon the sentence — "To be 
hanged by the neck till you are dead, and God have mercy on 
your soul." 

Will you come for a moment ashore with me, as we touch at 
that beautiful island, where the vegetation is liixuriant, and the 
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air soft and fragrant, and the prospect beautiful beyond concep- 
tion, being unbroken by brick and mortar ? There *' every 
prospect pleases, and only man is vile;" for here men are 
savages, who, having taken a prisoner in battle, torture him to 
death, and, before they commence operating upon their victim, 
rejoice in his presence by dancing before him with brutal delight. 
Disgusting sight ! is it not ? But these people are heathens, 
unlettered, unenlightened, and more deserving pity than re- 
proach. 

Did you hear that distant sound? it is meant for music, 
although scarcely meriting the name. There is merry-making 
going on surely. Shall we go in that direction, and discover 
what it is ? Drums are beating, and there is a fire burning, and 
a woman mounts upon the blazing pile to destroy herself with the 
dead body of her husband, aim while the flames are licking up 
her life, and scorching the screams she utters in her agony, those 
around her shout, and hoot, and play their music ^ louder than 
before. 

Why tell us of such things ? We have heard them all before ; 
besides, they are sickening and shocking to think of Those peo- 
ple are pagans who do such things — ^they know no better. Dear 
countrymen and countrywomen, did you ever, in the midst of 
your dancing at an assize ball, give a thought to the agonized 
wretches who had but just been sentenced ? Did you ever think 
what woi^d be their feelings were they to hear you playing and 
laughing so lightly in answer to their groans ? The same, many 
of them who had attended the trials, and seen the deathly pallor 
overspread a fellow creature's face at the ghastly sentence of 
death — a sentence which must have had eflect upon those present 
besides the prisoner himself, which must have given the lightest 
hearted there some serious thought ; and is that thought to be all 
danced off directly and forgotten ? 
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Did it never strike yon that it seems like a mockery of their mis- 
ery to danoe upon their condemnation, as if the merry music of 
the yonng and happy would strive to drown the groans and de- 
spairing sighs of those who are to sufier ? As if the living and 
the free would show to those whose course is prematurely to he 
cut off, that they are still light and joyous, and have no fellow 
feeling for their fellow creatures. 

Dear friends, is this right? Think, in your impartial moments, 
when the temptation of the music is not in your ears, should 
these things he ? Is this the ' time to dance ?* 

What did we say when we spoke of the savage? He is 
unlettered, unenhghtened, and more deserving pity than reproach. 
Are you unlettered and untaught ? Then answer, which do you 
most deserve ? 

And of the Hindoos ? They Sq pagans, and they know no 
better. What do you call yourselves, my countrymen ? You 
have been taught Christianity, and our sweet religion tells us to 
rejoice with those that rejoice not only, but to weep with those 
that weep. We do know better. We have no such excuse. 
The question is, or should be, in every case, what is right or 
wrong? not what is expedient, or most agreeable to them- 
selves. 

Will you answer honestly each in his own heart. Thank God, 
Englishmen are honest, through all their faults, not saying, '' the 
culprits for whom you appear to feel such sympathy are justly 
condemned and well-deserving of their suflerings ; we had nothing 
to do with their crimes or their expiations ; our dancing over the 
heads of the miserable will not add to their pain, nor depriving 
ourselves of a pleasant evening lengthen the terms of their 



True you have had nothing to do with all of this ; but then 
you have something to do with it when you finish the occaacHd 
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of a nation's lamentation, the reckoning up of the crimes of its 
people, with a heedless dance. Do not make excuses. In a 
Christian country this is wrong. We do 'know better, and alas, 
ihall have no extenuation in a plea of ignorance. 
Brothers and sisters, shall these things continue so ? 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



Herbert Arden found Lawrence waiting for him impatiently, 
and as soon as the door was closed and they alone, he said : 

" Well, Herbert, it is all over with me at last, my life has 
come to an end/' 

Herbert felt as despondent as his brother ; he would have tried 
to cheer him, but he could not then speak a word of comfort, and 
it was with difficulty he could control himself The dreadful 
words of condemnation were ringing in his ears, and had been 
ever since he had heard them. . 

Both .were silent for a few moments, and then Lawrence 
asked : 

"You did not expect I should deny the charge, Herbert, did 
you?" 

*• Not if you felt yourself guilty, Lawrence ; but I had hoped 
you deceived yourself" 

**I would not have it otherwise," said Lawrence, after a 
pause. " It is a satisfaction at least, that I shall, to my countzy 
eacpiate my cna^. 
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Herbert shuddered. 

* What a disgrace I am to you, Herbert. What will it profit 
you in the eyes of the world, that your character is unstained, ^ 
that you have lived as an upright and honorable man, when you 
are brother to a felon. Oh, that I had been bom a common 
hind, without a relative in the world, that I might have died 
with ignominy, and no one be reproached with bearing the same 
name as I. What would our father have done, Herbert, had he 
lived to see this day." 

" Thank God he did not ; he died blessing you, Lawrence." .• 

The recollection of his father seemed to afiect Lawrence, fai 
more than the contemplation of his own fate. In the latter, in- 
deed, he appeared to take a stem sort of satisfaction ; such a feel- 
ing as must have influenced Crammer, when he put himself to 
uncalled for agony in burning that '* unworthy hand." A fierce 
revenge against himself, which he would himself strive to carry 
out. 

" Herbert," said he, " with what satisfaction to yourself, you 
may in aHer years look back upon this period : you have come 
out nobly brother, and I also, while I live, shall think of this 
time in one respect with pleasure, in that it has endeared you 
more than ever to me. I Httle thought, Herbert, when you, in 
our childish days used to be my mediator with my parents, when 
at school, I went to you for comfort or assistance, and when as 
men together, we had but one interest, even then my heart did 
not contemplate such a length as this. I always knew you loved 
me, but I did not know your love would follow even to prisoi) or 
to death." 

Lawrence laid his hands upon the shoulders of his brother as 
he spoke, and looked earnestly into Herbert's face with a melan- 
choly, very foreign to his usual expression. 

" When I am gone, Herbert," he continued, " if ever, you think 
of me." ^^, 
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*^ If ever, Lawrence," said Arden, reproachfally. 

Lawrence took his hand with affection. 

" When you think of me then," he answered, " as yon have 
seen me last, and rememher that your only brother has beea 
a disgrace to all belonging to him, recollect also all your own de- 
votion in his hours of agony ; and reflect with pleasure that when 
all things seemed dead to him, when he had no outward comfort 
and no inward peace, that your love shed a halo on his path^ 
which penetrated even to this gaol ; your love was the link which 
held him to a better hope, which kept him firom utter despair at 
the loss of all ; and made him feel, although all men might, with 
justice turn their faces from him, that there was yet one tie 
which bound him to the good and upright of this world. Do not 
forget me, Herbert, when I am gone ; I know you will not, but 
try to think of me, if you can, as I used to be, not as I am 
now." 

Herbert sat down by the heftvy little table, and covered his 
face with his hands. Lawrence looked a.t him with concern, 
and ceased speaking, for he saw his brother was struggling for 
composure. 

" Dear Lawrence, I must leave you," said Herbert, hurriedly, 
as if wishing to escape from his own feelings. " It is late-— and 
.-Mary " 

" Ah, poor, dear Mary," said the younger brother, the blood 
mounting to his brow — '' what does she say of me ?" 

Herbert told him that his sister had not spoken upon the 
events of the day to any one, and had not mentioned the subject 
to him. Lawrence was agitated as Herbert spoke ; and as he 
held his hand in wishing him good-bye, he observed : 

" We can never know how much we stand in need of the love 
of others until deprived *f it. To whom should I have turned 
for comfort when deprived* of happiness, and with death upon my 
pathway but a few steps onward, had I not had you, brother ?" 
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And Herbert answered in a low voice : 

" Dear Lawrence, there is a Friend, who sticketh closer even 
than a brother." 

The tears rose in the eyes of Lawrence as he heard the words, 
and he answered : 

"Should not your love give a force indeed to those words, 
Herbert?" 
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It would be difficult indeed to delineate Mary Arden's feelings 
upon her recollection of what had passed at her brother's trial. 
Full as her heart had ever been of love to Lawrence, she now 
could not think of him without a shudder ; and so dwelt upoi\ 
the one ttought that he pleaded guilty to the murder of Wilmott, 
that she had not inquired the issue of the trial, which she could 
not think of without horror. 

When Herbert, upon his return from the Castle, mentioned 
his brother's name, Mary, with greater violence than she had 
oflen manifested, besought him to forbear. 

** Do not speak to me of Lawrence," said she, with agitation ; 
" I can regard him only as the murderer of " 

And she hesitated as if to mention Wilmott's name was painful 
to her now. 

Herbert felt distressed beyond measure at his sister's words, 
and at a loss how to soothe her, but he could not acquiesce in 
her request, nor pass over lightly what she had said ; and ha 
replied at the risk of increasing her agitation. 
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"I must speak to you of Lawrence, Mary. I know how 
deeply you must feel the wrong he has done you ; hut you must 
learn to think of it calmly, indeed you must, dearest ; and learn, 
also, to forgive him." 

" I can forgive him easier if you do not speak of him," said 
she. 



'* Mary, come here to me," said Herhert. 

She hesitated, at first, as if wishing to avoid the subject he 
was going to speak upon ; hut, perhaps, th^ hahit of complying 
with all her brother's requests impelled her, and she concluded 
by going and silting do^icn by his side. Herbert held her hand 
while he spoke to her. 

He argued on her duty ;' the necessity of forgiveness, however 
great the wrong; and Mary agreed to all he said, saying she 
would forgive him, but hegged Herbert not to speak of him. 

" Mary, this is not forgiveness ; you are deceiving yourself, and 
indulging a feeling against your own father's and mother's son." 

He spoke to her "of Lawrence's undeviating love to Wilmott ; 
his regret from the moment of his passionate act, and luiccasing 
repentance since. 

"Do you think," said Arden, "that he who is gone, Mary, 
Lawrence's victim, would have refused him forgiveness could he 
see his sorrow ? Do you think the Almighty will be regardless 
of his remorse?" 

Mary's hand trembled as he spoke. 

And when Herbert dwelt upon the days of their childhood, 
when they had all so loved each other, when they were left 
orphans together, with a charge to cling one to the other, of 
Lawrence's love to her, and how, at that moment, he felt for 
her, Mary seemed to throw a^wiy much of her ill-feeling. 

'* Could you have seen him as I have," said he, " your heart 
could not have held out against the Divine commandment of 
feigiveness, so altered from the happy Lawrence we have loved." 
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" Oh, I think I do forgive him, Herbert ; but, brother, what is 
this horrible feeling which I have, this shuddering which comes 
over me when I think of him?" 

" Mary, dearest, you would not let him leave us at variance 
with yourself, adding bitterness to his already hard lot ; he who 
is nearly broken-he%rted with the shame and distress he is endur- 
ing. Think of the punishment the law has given him." 

Herbert felt she could not long be ignorant of what all the city 
knew. 

" The law ! what is his punishment V* she asked. 

" Do you recollect that Lawrence pleaded guilty, and to what 
charge he did so ? You did not hear the end." 

** Herbert tell me," said she, looking startled, '' have they im- 
prisoned him ?" 

He shook his head. 

" What do you mean ? what else could they do ?" She looked 
frightened as she spoke. " What was the sentence, Herbert ? I 
have been selfishly thinking of my own wrong only, as if I were 
the only sufierer. It is not transportation ?" 

She seemed unable to guess the full extent of the evil — ^womeii 
know little of law — ^but Mary would have decided more justly iu 
her calm moments than she did now. 

Herbert answered : 

" Worse, Mary. Lawrence pleaded guilty of murder, and the 
sentence passed on him is " 

" Oh, do not say it," said Mary, beseechingly. " It is impos- 
sible : they could not. . They will not kill him, Herbert, will 
they?" 

" He is condemned, Mary." 

** Oh," she exclaimed, " what an unnatural and selfish creat- 
ure I have been ; I never thought of this ; I could not contem- 
plate this. Let me go to him, brother ; my dearest Lawrence. 
Ob, they could not : surely they will alter the sentence. Do let 
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me go to him at once. Forgive him ! I have not known my 
own heart ever to think I did not." 

And falling on her knees, she joined her hands against 
Herbert's breast : 

"Almighty God, forgive me, that I ever had a feeling of 
revenge against him. Let not an3rthing sepaHite our hearts." 

She rose, and clasped her arms round Herbert, exclaiming : 

*' Why should I be deprived of you all in one day ? Herbert, 
I am 80 unhappy, I scarcely know what I have been saying and 
thinking lately. Do not tell Lawry that I spoke against him. 
May I go to him at once ?" 

And excited at the idea of her brother's distress, she burst into 
a passion of tears. 

On the following day, Herbert took his sister to see Lawrence. 
He went himself previously into the cell, in order to tell his 
brother that Mary was come with bim ; and Lawrence turned 
very pale at the information, and looked agitated, although he 
begged Herbert at once to bring her in. He stood perfectly 
motionless as Mary entered, leaning one hand upon the table, 
uncertain whether to come forward to her, and as pale as death. 

If Mary Arden had been in the same state of mind in which 
Herbert had found her the evening preceding, she would have 
thrown away all vindictive feelings at the sight of Lawrence as 
now he stood. As it was, she ran to him unhesitatingly, and 
threw her arms round him, covering his face with kisses, and 
calling him her darling again and again. 

Lawrence was quite overcome at her affection, and cried like 
a child as he embraced her, while he expressed his surprise at her 
conduct, asking if she had not heard all the trial. 

" Yes, yes," said Mary, " dO not talk of that." 

" Mary, how can you, who loved Wilmott, look at me with 
patience ; I thought that you would hate me." 

*' I believe I did once ; I fear I tried to do so ; but I oould not 
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for long. My dearest Lawry, if I had hated you till this mo- 
ment, I must have changed my heart to you when I see those 
dear blue eyes of yours full of tears." 

And Mary wept herself as she spoke. 

*' Besides, are you not sorry, also, for him ? you always loved 
him, I know ; and I will forget all your part with regard to him, 
hut your affection for him." 

" Mary, you are a good little girl." 

" No, do not say so," she answered, blushing ; ** I have been 
tatwfUi'lill that I say. I spoke against you, Lawry, yesterday, 
on^^hould have continued doing so, but for Herbert." 

" Dear Herbert," exclaimed Lawrence, grasping his brother's 
band, ** always the same ; the agent of all that's good. My bet- 
ter angel." 

" No, Lawrence," replied his brother ; " only an instrument in 
Higher Hands." 

Yet Lawrence still looked very unhappy, as he observed his 
sister, for she was much reduced, and looked extremely ill ; and 
he could not but reproach himself with the change. He urged 
her leaving him, for he feared her being fatigued ; and when 
Mary complied, Lawrence Arden felt a sensation of relief 

From that day, Mary visited her brother frequently, in fact, 
seemed never happy away from him. Not one of them men- 
tioned the subject of Lawrence's condemnation, as if by mutual 
ojnsent, it was avoided when the three were all together; 
although alone with Herbert, Lawrence had no reserve. 
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CHAPTER XIX. ^^ 



Lawkence knew nothing of it, but, during this while, many 
of his friends were exerting themselves to the utmost to obtain a 

commutation of his sentence. Colonel interested himself 

greatly in the case, and urged the honorable antecedents of the 
prisoner. 

Herbert Arden nerer spoke a word to his brother of the hope 
which animate^ Mary and himself, lest that hope should prove 
fallacious, and make his fate more bitter by the contrast it had 
given, but it was a thought he dwelt upon himself almost 
incessantly. 

He was with his brother one morning when the news arrived. 
The sentence was commuted to transportation in consideration 
of extenuating circumstances attending the murder. Lawrence 
had been speaking of his death in a calm voice, and with 
unflinching nerves, but when the message came which gave him 
life, he pressed his hands convulsively to his brow and trembled. 

•* Oh !" observed the turnkey, " they takes it different ; some 
laughs and danees, but there's no saying — ^well it isn't a grievoua 
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matter any way my friend," and so saying, to the relief of the 
brothers, he left the cell. 

" Dear Lawrence," said Herbert, " God be praised that our 
hopes are fulfilled." 

Lawrence threw his arms round Herbert's neck and burst into 
tears. 

" "Why brother, the prospect of death never moved you so," 
baid Herbert. 

Lawrence was quite unable to answer for some time— when 
he did speak it was to ask Herbert to leave him. 

*' My head turns — I cannot speak or think — come to me an 
hour hence, Herbert. At present I would be alone with my 
Maker only." 

Such a change in the sentence seemed like a restoration of all. 
Had the first doom been transportation, it would have seemed 
bitterly severe to Lawrence Arden, to be separated from his 
country, his home, and all he loved, and sent forth into a new 
world to pass the remainder of his days ; but now that he had 
contemplated death, and that, the most hideous death imag- 
inable, for the first few hours, the commutation seemed in the 
extent of the blessed change like a free pardon. 

It was not so for long however. Accustomed to the idea, it 
presented itself in all its agony, that he would be torn from all 
he held dear, and sent forth degraded and outcast. Yet he was 
thankful through it all that it had been so — and those who had 
been instrumental in procuring the change were gratified beyond 
measure. 

Colonel went to see Lawrence and shook hands with 

him heartily, and congratulated him. 

** And what's more, Arden," said he, " it does not follow that 
you should remain out there-— who knows what may turn up ? 
Oh, you were a silly fellow not to take my advice and employ 
ooanael — you might have been got out of the scrape. I'll look 
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after your name as far as I can when you leave England. There 
is'nt a fellow in the mess, Lawrence, who would not stand up 
for you. After all, it is an uncommonly hard thing if a man is 
to be had up and transported for a hasty blow. I wish you had 
not gone and pleaded as you did, I do upon my soul !'* 

" My dear colonel," said Lawrence, taking both his hands, 
" I feel all the kindness of the interest you take in me, and am 
very grateful for your good wishes, I assure you. My thanks are 
due to you to the end of my life, if God spares it, for the kind 
exertions you have made in my favor. The subject of my 
admission, we will not now contend. I tried in that particular 
to do what I thought was right." 

" Well, you are a strange fellow, Arden, and always were," 
said the colonel, " but we will not argue the point. I suppose 
we are both agreed that it is better to live than to die." 

" I trust it may be so in my case, sir ; I have not proved it 
hitherto — but do not think I am ungrateful." 

" m tell you one at least who is heartily glad at the change," 
said Colonel " and that's your brother." 

Meanwhile did Herbert Arden cease to think of Magdalen ? 
By no means. He had enough to occupy his thoughts truly, yet, 
like an unbroken thread, the recollection of her never lefl his 
heart ; from that evening upon which he had watched her, at the 
instigation of Miss Smith, seated by Lawrence, the idea tormented 
him that Magdalen had transferred her heart to his brother from 
himself He now debated in his own mind whether she could bo 
mixed with Lawrence's regrets — ^if she could be connected with 
his lamentations over his broken prospects. Certainly Herbert 
Arden exaggerated the cause of his jealous fears, but who does 
not in his position ? All men at times make themselves unneo 
esearily miserable and seem determined upon viewing things in a 
wrong light. 

Herbert felt anxious to diaooves from Lawieiio^ Yaxqom^ ^Vdb^^oi^ 

7 
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he loved Magdalen, and to do him justice, even with such 
thoughts, there shot a pang through his affectionate heart, fi>r 
the extra pain his brother must endure, were such the case. If 
he did not love her, there was hope that her fancy for him might 
be but transitory, and if he did — Herbert did not feel sure what 
then. All such a dream with Lawrence must be at an end, 
and Herbert's thoughts came to a full stop. 

And yet, began another paragraph, there was a time when 
Magdalen had loved himself, at least, so Lizzy had told him. 
But yet she had refused him. 

Then Herbert Arden began to think, had she ever really loved 
him ? or was it her sister's imagination only ? Magdalen had not 
denied what Lizzy said, when she had overheard it ; but yet she 
had not told Herbert Arden that she loved him ; and since the 
day on which he had proposed to her, her conduct had been inex- 
plicably unembarrassed, as he thought. Was it his own credulity 
and self-conceit made him suppose at once that she did love him, 
and she had now discovered her mistake, upon knowing his 
brother, in whom she found superior attractions. 

Such thoughts intruding at all seasons did not lighten Herbert 
Arden's difficulties or raise his spirits; and, at times, he felt 
almost hopeless with regard to himself, until he took refuge in 
practical duties, accusing himself bitterly of selfishness for so 
thinking at such a ti j, and thus drove away his mental 
enemies. 

When he criio to the resolution of speaking to Lawrence cm 
the subject, in order to be assured, at least, that his brother was 
not indulging a jfiruitless love, it was not long before Lawrence 
gave him an opportunity. 

One evening he communicated to Herbert that he had been 
occupied before his arrival in making his will, saying, that 
of course he had lefl all be had to leave to Herbert and his sister. 
He gave bis brother the paper in. c^Aesdon ajs he spoke. 
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" It iB not vror^ a lawyer," he continued. " You will be my 
executor, will you not ?" 

There is scarcely a question less pleasant than the foregoing ; 
to he a man's executor. One cannot say in reply, " Very happy," 
or, "It will give me great pleasure;" in fact nothing polite. 
Herbert said what a brother would naturally say on such an 
occasion. 

" Of course I will, if necessary, Lawry ; but I hope in Heaven 
I shall never be called upon to be so ;" and he continued — " 1 
trust before many years that you will have occasion to alter your 
wiU." 

" Oh, no, I think that will stand, Herbert. I am not likely, 
if I live to any age, to quarrel with you — ^not now, at 
least." 

" But still you might alter this without quarrelling with me, 
Lawrence." 

" There is but one thing that would make me do so," said the 
younger brother, " and that is your death, Herbert ; of course, I 
could never marry." 

"And why not?" 

"What nonsense, my dear Herbert," said Lawrence, sadly; 
" who would marry a convict with a shaved head ? But," and 
he checked himself, and colored deeply, "my situation is no 
subject for jesting ; seriously speaking, it were impossible. And 
you know I never was given that way." 

"Do you mean to say, Lawrence, that there is no one in 
England whom you will leave with regret besides Mary and 
. myself?" 

" No one whom I shall leave with any lasting regret besides 
Mary and yourself, Herbert; what makes you ask me the 
question ? teU me candidly, brother." 

Herbert blushed, as he answered : 
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"I was thinking of Magdakn lieteriAeii I aaked the 

question." 

At any other time, Lawrence would have laughed, and he 
commenced a laugh now, hut checked it with a sigh. 

" And why did you think of her in connection with me 
Herhert?'* 

** Because I thought you liked her. Lawrence, do you remem- 
ber the last evening the Listers spent with us ?" 

" Yes ; and we went upon the water." 

" Magdalen seemed " 

'* Magdalen and I talked a good deal, is that what you mean ? 
Ah, I see it all now," said Lawrence, remembering Herbert's 
conduct on that evening. "Well, I will not tell you who or 
what we were talking of." 

"Are you not then attached to Magdalen?" asked Herbert, 
with a sense of relief. 

"You silly fellow," said Lawrence, going to Herbert and 
laying his hand on his arm. " You are fond of Magdalen Lister 
yourself — nay, do not color so, man ; do you not think I have 
known it for some time since. I would be the last to &11 in 
love with my brother's wife." 

Herbert shook his head at the last word. 

"Well, have it your own way then," continued Lawrence, 
afiectionately ; "only do not make yourself unhappy unneces- 
sarily." 

A man entered as he spoke to make some necessary ar- 
rangements in the room, and when he was gone, Lawrence 
resumed ; 

" I am very glad you have spoken to me on the subject, for, 
if I had lefl you in such an error, you might have imagined 
yourself trespassmg on what might have been my ground. I 
fancy a certain person I know has some veiy severe ideas of 
honor in such cases." 
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'*Yoa -will come back, Imwtj — ^ihat would have been my 
thought under the eiicumstances." 

" So you say, and so I believe you hope, Herbert ; but I have 
no such anticipation. Our parting is for life when I leave you, 
brother ; but do not let us talk of it." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



The morning of the day before Lawrence's departure, Herbert 
took his sister to the Oastle for the dreadful purpose of saying 
" good bye." Mary was more composed than Herbert had antic- 
ipated, at which he rejoiced very much, both for her sake and 
Lawrence's ; but she was restless and nervous, spoke disjointedly, 
and, as the time came when she knew Herbert would visit her 
brother, seemed anxious to say something which she had difficulty 
in giving expression to. 

When Herbert, although with expressed regret, warned her 
that she must bid Lawrence farewell, Mary, with an efibrt, said : 

" Dear Herbert, I want to tell Lawry something ; would you 
mind leaving me alone with him ; do not be annoyed at my ask- 
ing yon to go." 

Herbert lefl them to themselves as she desired, and Mary, 
going at once to Lawrence, put her head on Ida shoulder, that he 
should not see her face, and spoke to him. 

" Lawry, I want to tell you something before we part ; I think 
that before you have been long away, you will heai that I am 
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dead. Do not distress yourself at my saying so ; I do not think I 
can be fanciful when I say I am dying, for I have a feeling within 
me which is unmistakeable. I do not now tell you so in order to 
add to the pain of our parting by working upon your sympathy ; 
but because I fear that were you to hear I am dead after you 
have left England, you might, perhaps — at least I have some- 
times thought you might — ^imagine that you had some share in 
such a consummation." 

" Mary, 1 have, I know ; if you die, I have partly been the 
cause of it." 

" Do not say so, Lawry," exclaimed Mary. You do not know 
how you distress me by so doing ; you have had nothing to do 
with it. If I die, do not, darling brother, as you love me, think 
so for a moment," said she earnestly. ** I wish to tell you now 
what I have never told even to dear Herbert, that for years past, 
1 have been conscious that my hfe was uncertain in the extreme. 
Befbie I ever saw or knew George Wilmott, I had had symptoms 
of approaching decline which I tried to be unobservant of, and to 
hide from Herbert for fear of distressing him. I am afraid I was 
very wrong to engage myself as I did to George, ki.owing all this, 
but I did not act on reflection there, but on impulse only. As it 
is, God has ordered it for the best, inde >-. He has, Lawry darling. 
Will you promise me brother, two things, first, that you will not 
tell dear Herbert what I have told you, he has distress enough, 
without being unnecessarily worried, and secondly, will you 
attend to what I have already asked you ? — absolve yourself of 
all share in tTiis. Indeed you are free from blame — and do not 
look so sorrowfully — I cannot bear to see the tears in your eyes, 
who used to be always so light-hearted." 

She ceased speaking for a few moments, and kept looking in 
his face afiectionately. 

" After all, Lawrence," she continued, after this pause, " it is 
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but a short parting when we separate for this life. There will 
be no good bye hereafler, when you come home." 

" I shall never come home, Mary." 

" You will one day I am sure, Lawrence, when you come 
home, have always one interest with Herbert. We shall not be 
separated, although I may go before. God bless you, my best 
beloved ; God keep you until we meet in Heaven." 

" Would to God it might be so," groaned Lawrence. 

She threw her arms round him, and kissed his hair, his eyes, 
his mouth, and then disengaged herself from him, and knocked 
at the door. It was opened almost immediately, and Mary ran 
down the passage as if afraid of trusting herself Herbert was 
not far distant, and meeting her, led her to the carriage. 

He, of course, made no allusion to her private interview -vidth 
Lawrence, and neither spoke until they arrived at the lodgings ; 
when, having taken Mary up stairs, and seated her on the sofa, 
he alarmed Miss Smith almost out of her senses, by making an 
exclamation of surprise, and calling for her assistance, as Mary 
had fainted. 

The poor old lady herself was in a state of distraction with all 
these late events ; and had it not been that exertion, was to an 
extent, farced upon her, by Mary's weakness and ill state 
of health, her position would have been pitiable in the ex- 
treme. 

Her grief at Lawrence's condemnation was like that of a child. 
She seemed bereft of energy and thought, and was even unable 
to see him, until a few days before he left, when Herbert pre- * 
vailed on her to gratify what was the wish of her heart, although 
she feared her own strength in saying good-bye to him. 

Happily for society, all are not so constituted, or, when we are 
in difficult positions, we should have the difficulties augmented 
instead of decreased by those who love us. She went to him, 
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but would remain only a few moments, saying, as he took her 
hands in his, kindly, and would have addressed her. 

*' Do not speak to me, my dearest boy, I cannot bear to hear 
yoor voice saying ' good-bye.' You will upset me if you speak. 
There, there, God Almighty bless you.'' And she kissed his 
forehead and left the room. 
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CHAPTER Xtl. 



The night before Lawrence was to leave Norwich, Herbert, 
remained until the regulation hour for leaving, with his brother, 
yet when the time arrived that he must go, Lawrence suggested 
that he might, if he asked permission, remain with him all 
night. 

"As a clergyman, you might, if you do not mind stop- 
ping." 

" Mind, Lawrence ! how can you think of such a word," said 
Herbert, and leaving his brother's cell, he demanded permission 
to remain. They were all very kind to Lawrence Arden and 
leave was given at once. 

It was not that Herbert and Lawrence had anything to talk 
. about, that they wished to be together, for every topic in every 
possible light had been discussed. The great subject which Her- 
bert had so frequently urged, argued upon and entreated his 
brother to listen to, had been listened to indeed, and poor Law- 
rence had agreed with all that his brother said, had pressed his 
AAnd, bad promised again and ag^u \o xei&eccAKst and iSo reflect 
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Now they were almost silent, except v. >3n Herbert £)rced him- 
self to make some disjointed remark, which Lawrence answered 
sometimes at random. 

The younger brother had been walking to and fro incessantly, 
as if the rapid motion of his body could calm his unquiet 
thoughts. The clock struck an early hour in the morning, when ' 
stopping before Herbert, he said : 

" I wish you would lie down and go to sleep brother ; I ought 
to be ashamed of myself for being so selfish a^ to keep you here 
after all the fatigue you have gone through." 

Herbert objected that he had no inclination to sleep, but 
Lawrence, having got hold of the idea, would not allow it to 
drop. 

" Lie down yourself, Lawrence," said Herbert, " you look 
as haggard and worn out as if you had not slept for a 
month." 

" Nor have I ; if sleep means rest," replied he, *' I doubt if 
I shall ever sleep again. I could not sleep, Herbert, my blood is 
on fir^. Do he down, there's a dear fellow," continued he, per- 
suasively, "it would make m« much more comfortable if you 
would rest yourself." 

Herbert comphed, for Lawrence would not be satisfied other- 
wise. He mistook in saying he had no inclination to sleep. Both 
mind and body were so overwrought, that, he had not been many 
minutes in an easy position before the figure of Lawrence, which 
he had been following with his eyes, as his brother restlessly 
paced up and down the room, became confused and dim, and at 
length he mixed the agitated looking form before him with 
George Wilmott and Mary and the passionate Lawrence of their 
childhood, until all became one blank. 

He had not very long been thus unconscious when he started, 
nervously, fi)r he thought that some one touched him, and as he 
woke slowly from Atigue, he dreamt ». fiigvxie^^\i«D^!^»%^*^^ 
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him for lome undefined pnrpose, and that a hand was on his 
head. Yet when his eyes were open, and ahle to distinguish 
ohjects, there was no one near him but his brother Lawrence, 
who was standing by the bedside, looking at him as he 
slept. 

*• Has any one been here? La wry ?" 

*' No one at all, Herbert, go to sleep again." 

Herbert started up from the couch at an early hour of the day, 
£)r some one was opening the door. It was the turnkey. " He 
thought the gentleman might wish to go or might want some- 
thing." 

Herbert asked the time. He had been sleeping but two hours, 
yet it seemed a long time since he had lain down, and he felt 
more weary than before he slept. 

" Mr. Arden will go presently," said Lawrence, to the man, 
who thereupon closed the door. "It is as well," he continued, 
turning to his brother, " that you have no secret on your mind, 
for you talked incessantly in your sleep." 

"Who did I talk of?" 

" Of no one," said Lawrence, coloring ; you were speaking to 
me. Herbert, I want you to do a commission fi)r me, if you can, 
80 early as it is ; I want you to buy me a ring." 

" A ring I my dearest Lawrence." 

Without noticing his brother's expression of surprise, Lawrence 
added : 

" I do not care what it is like, so long as it has a place to hold 
hair ; will you do this at once, for there will not not be much 
time." 

Herbert went to a jeweler's shop, which he had some diffi- 
culty getting into at so early an hour, and bought the ring, which, 
on his return he gave to his brother. 

Lawrence did not appear to wish to give any explanation of his 
coaduct BO Herbert asked no queBtionA, although, it ia true, he 
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wondered at his thinking of such a thing, when his mind seemed 
engrossed with weightier thoughts. 

" And now, Herhert," said Lawrence, ** there is another thing 
I want. Will you give me that Testament of yours — ^that very 
little one which will go into your waistcoat pocket ? Thank you, 
dearest brother,*' as Herbert put the book into his hand. ** Ah, I 
know all that you would say, when you fix your eyes on mine 
like that. There is np need of Words, Herbert : I would not have 
asked you for it if I could not promise to do as you would have 
me, would I ?" 

Lawrence had requested particularly that Herbert would part ^ 
with him at Norwich ; he seemed to shrink firom his brother's 
witnessing the probable scene of degradation, or perhaps worse, 
to which he himself would be introduced ; and Arden, although 
he would have preferred seeing Lawrence to the latest moment 
that he could, complied with this his almost last request, which 
he urged with great force of persuasion. 

Lawrence knew the time at which he would be fetched^ and 
he continually looked at his watch, until some time before it had 
arrived ; he said, abruptly, to his brother : 

*' Herbert, I am going to wish you good bye at once. I cannot 
thank you as I would, for all you have done for me. God will 
reward you. If you could read my heart at this moment, you 
would know that words have no eloquence sufficient to express 
deep feeling. Every act and word of yours are engraven on my 
memory, believe me." 

Herbert was seated by the table, and Lawrence stood by 
his brother, looking into his upturned face as he spoke to 
him. 

'* Lawrence, do not speak so— ^ou pain me." 

** I must tell you so," he answered. " I would not have you 
think me ungrateful to you ; I feel inexpressibly obliged fi)r all 
your utideserved kindness." 
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Herbert rose, and placed his hand upon his brother's 
mouth. 

" Gratitude and obligation are no words between brothers. 
You never yet would do as I tell you, Lawrence/' said Herbert, 
smiling sadly. 

"Brother/* answered Lawrence, "you say bitter truths 
jestingly." 

He paused a moment, and then holding out both his hands : 

" Qood bye, Herbert — ^it must be said, and the sooner it is over 
the better." 

He turned very pale as he held his brother's hands in his, but 
Herbert did not speak. 

Description has been exhausted in speaking of the agony of 
parting. No preparation can nerve the heart to endure it. It 
comes as a shock, ho'vwiver long or confidently expected. 

Lawrence, as he himself emphatically said, in parting with his 
brother, left his all on earth ; yet he now bade him adieu with a 
calm voice, without a tear, pressing almost painfully the hands 
he held, and repeating again and again at intervals — " God bless 
you," until Herbert, in general so much less impulsive than his 
brother, threw his arms round him, and holding him to his 
bosom, could bid him farewell only by the pressure, unable to 
command his voice to speak. 

" Herbert," said Lawrence, becoming agitated, as he felt his 
brother's emotion, " Herbert, dearest, do not weep for me. What 
am I that I should cause you such grief God of heaven ! how 
undeserving I am of such auction as this. Oh, my brother, do 
not, I beg of you, unman me for the trial I have to go through. 
Leave me, 'Herbert, while I have any composure left." 

But it was for a moment only that Herbert Arden " played 
the woman.** 

" I am acting selfishly, dear Lawrence," said he, " and un- 
kmdly towards you. I thougYit 1 \\Bii wshooled myself against 
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this lime. I would not have your last impression of me so 
melancholy," said he, smiling. 

The door was unlocked, as he spoke, and Lawrence, to his 
surprise, perceived that his time was up. 

" You must go, Herhert," said he, holding out his hand again, 
and taking his hrother's he pressed it to his heart ; and Herhert, 
without another word^ or looking behind him, left the cell. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Lawrence was gone7and Herbert and Mary Arden were a one 
again at Grantham ; but with Lawrence, the gaiety of his brother 
and sister had departed. The house was no more what it used to 
be, for there was no echoing, ringing laugh ; things seemed strange, 
too quiet, and too tidy, for Herbert was seldom noisy ; and now 
Mary was ill ; and the rooms were not littered about as Lawrence 
used to litter them, nor all the doors lefl open, and things continu- 
ally put in wrong places ; little inconveniences which, however 
they make us grumble at the time they are practiced, are terribly 
missed when the cause of thenf is one we love, and is gone. 

Lawrences own room remained as he had left it ; Herbert 
would not have it altered, and there was there an odd mixture 
of various things, musical instruments, foils, books, paint boxes, 
powder and shot. The only difierence that Herbert made in the 
house, was the taking an oil picture of his brother from an unoc- 
cupied room, and having it hung up in his study. 

Outwardly, Herbert Arden was much the same as ever, rather 
graver perhB,]^s, but even to this he tried to overcome the 
tendeBoy, 
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It was not until Lawrence was gone, and they were returned 
home, that Herbert dificovered to his grief, how seriously ill his 
sister was. She now coughed continually, spit blood, and sho^'cd 
all the symptoms of decline, so that Arden sent at once for medi- 
cal assistance, and devoted himself as he knew so well how, to 
Mary's relief. 

Herbert Arden's heart longed to see Magdalen Lister ; and the 
day which followed his return to Grantham, he lode to Wardham 
with that object. She was at home ; but so were her father and 
mother, and all her sisters, so that Arden had to answer innu- 
merable questions. Magdalen, after expressing her pleasure at 
seeing him again, and inquiring after Mary, seemed an3dous to 
speak of Lawrence, but fearing to do so, lest the subject might be 
painful to Herbert. 

Arden asked her if she would walk back with him to Gran- 
tham, saying, that Mary was wishing very much too see her, and 
unable herself to come out, as it was late in the season, and cold. 
Magdalen assented — she desired also to see Mary very much — 
and Herbert left his horse at Mr. Lister's, saying, he would send 
for it. 

As soon as they were alone, Herbert said : 

" You do not ask me about my brother. Miss Lister." 

" Oh," said Magdalen, hesitating, ** indeed, it is not because I 
have not thought of him, but I was afraid of distressing you." 

** It cannot distress me more to talk of him than to think of 
him," said Herbert. 

*' Then do tell me all that has taken place since you left," she 
said. 

Herbert told her the circumstances of the trial, and many par- 
ticulars of Lawrence's imprisonment. He was not aware of it 
himself, that his voice, as he spoke, assumed a tone of melan- 
choly, which touched the heart of Magdalen ; and, after he had 
been speaking a few minutes, she tuxned \vei V^t^^ k««^ ^sss^a. 
Herbert, and her tears fell fast. 
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When presently Arden asked her a question, he discovered, by 
her voice, in answering him, that she was weeping, and imme- 
diately the thought recurred to him that she grieved for 
Lawrence's absence, because she loved him, and with more 
unkindnoss in his tone than Magdalen had ever heard before, he 
said: 

*' You should not have said you feared to distress me. Miss 
Lister, in asking about my brother. I am sorry I have said so 
much, as the subject afiects you so greatly,'' 

Magdalen looked quickly at him through her tears, and they 
fell afresh, as she saw the stem expression of his face, his lips 
set, and his brow contracted. She would have wished to answer 
him, but she knew not what to say. She could not tell him that 
her tears originated in sympathy with himself alone, that they 
were from the same source as many she had shed since his 
departure. She could not say that she loved all connected with 
him, for his sake, and he himself was dearer to her than all the 
world beside. Yet all this she felt at the moment, while the 
faster her tears fell, the darker grew the brow of Herbert Arden, 
until, as they arrived close to his own door, he exclaimed : 

** Happy Lawrence! from this moment I will cease pitying 
him. When could his unfortunate brother ever draw such floods 
of tears as that." 

He sighed deeply, but the sigh was accompanied by a gesture 
of impatience, and he said, coldly, to Magdalen : 

" You will find Mary in her own room, Miss Lister." 

The next moment, however, he seemed struck with the rude- 
ness of his behavior, and following her, he accompanied her up- 
stairs, and opened the door of the room where his sister was. He 
did not enter with her, but turned down stairs, and Magdalen 
heard a noise shortly afterwards, as if the study door had not 
been very gently shut. 
It was then true, Magdalen loved his brother Lawrence, and 
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too late fi>r his own happiness, Herbert had learllt to love her. 
It was of no use now to reproach himself with not having known 
her earlier, and secured her heart when it had been within his 
reach. The fact was plain. She shed tears at the memory of 
Lawrence. 

And yet Arden had discovered that Lawrence was indifierent 
to Magdalen. This did not make things better. Herbert 
thought, perhaps vainly, had they loved mutually, and, at some 
future time, married, he could have made himself happy in the 
happiness of two beings whom he loved so dearly. Now, all 
seemed at cross purposes — ^Lawrence was gone for ever, cut off 
from all such prospects. ' 

But, as always with a well principled mind, next came the 
\ thought, as such was the case, what was his own duty ? What 
t/as to be done after the subject had been thought upon ? It 
seemed impossible to give up all the dreams which had occupied 
his &ncy for so long ; at once, and for ever, to relapse into an 
objectless lifb. 

Objectless ! Herbert recoiled from the imagined word. Could 
life be objectless while there was a God to serve — while there 
were fellow creatures to love and assist — ^while there were 
duties to perform. He thought over again his late walk with 
her, and a feeling of remorse came over him for the unkind, 
unchristian feelings which had swayed him — ^the ill feelings of 
jealousy against his brother. Was it not possible to associate 
with Magdalen Lister and yet to be kind and polite towards hor ' 
— ^to strive to foiget himself— fbiget himself! that hard duty of 
life — which so few accomplish, and only by the grace of God, 
when ever. It was Herbert Arden's constant aim ; and to others 
he seemed forgetful that there was an I in the alphabet, although 
in his own heart and before his Maker he constantly reproached 
himself for his selfishness. 

It is the way with men. The unfidfiah. do uq'V. ^isi»sH?si. *<5bs^ 
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fact, while the egotistical are talking contiaually of their self- 
devotion and decrying the opposite quality as the most detestable 
of all vices, while they live a practical illustration of the doctrine. 
In one sense certainly practicing what they preach. 

The next step to regretting his unkindness of manner towards 
Magdalen, was to alter it — certainly, and Herbert left his study, 
wishing to show to Magdalen by his manner that he was anxious 
to do away with the unpleasant feeling which he must have 
caused her. But Magdalen was gone and his sister alone, who, 
when he entered her room, accosted him with remarks upon her 
friend's low spirits, saying that Magdalen could scarcely be in- 
duced to talk — that she did not appear well, and that her eyes 
looked as if she had been crying. 

Magdalen could not help remarking to herself, the next time 
she and Herbert Arden met, how more than usually kind his 
manners were ; how he seemed anxious to atone by every word 
and act for his harshness at their last meeting ; although at the 
same time there struck her painfully, the conviction of a subdued 
and mournful tone in his voice when he spoke to her, and a sort 
of avoidance of doing so when he could. 

Why do we tell such unpleasant traits in the character of Her- 
bert Arden, whom we intend as an example to be followed in 
general ? Because, dear reader, we dare not depict a monster 
of perfection — a faultless model — such men are not. They could 
be only perfect falsehoods made for the amusement of the author, 
or the admiration of yourself We may not deify humanity, and 
it is not fair surely to tell one side only of a character, and 
drop all the imperfections like those of a dead man. We would 
write the character of a man, if possible, one striving after better 
things indeed — ^but of like passions as we are — aiming at the per- 
fection of the one blessed Model ; but like all human beings, alas ! 
felling fearfully short of it ; and more conscious himself of the 
&ct, than any others co\ild be. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



To forget is easier than men think — when time and ahsence 
are the tempters. So soon do we return to all our accustomed 
daily occupations, after the greatest shock to our affections, that 
were he, with whom we had so lately parted, to return from 
whence he went, from ahroad, or from the grave, he might feel 
almost an indignant sorrow, that the parting had made no more 
lasting impression upon us. Yet it is not that we forget, in the 
usual sense of the word, hut tears, hy their very nature, quickly 
dry, and, thank God, the heart is elastic. 

Lawrence was not forgotten — fiir from it ; but his brother and 
sister, having recovered from the first pain of parting with him, 
' with all the attendant circumstances which had so aggravated 
it, fell into their usual course of life. Herbert returning to all 
his duties, outwardly at least, with as much zeal as ever, and 
whon he spoke of Lawrence, which he did frequently, it was 
cheerfully, and with a hope of his coming back, for Mary's sake 
and never of the degrading circumstances imder which he had 
left. 

Alone, in his study, his reading or writing, would oilbexvcAiCDA 
to a stand-BtiU, and ht would start at &[kdca^ \asgaii^ ^oi^ii^ 
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gazing at the laughing portrait of Lawrence, while his thoughts 
were very distant from Crantham Manor in the county of Norfolk. 

There was one day, which as it came, was too much for the 
fortitude of either brother or sister. They had anticipated the 
blank feeling which would come over them, but neither had 
mentioned iff the other such a fear, and it was not imtil the 
evening before, although of course each had known for weeks 
previous, and months, when it would fall, it was not until the 
evening before that Herbert said to his sister : 

" To-morrow will be Christmas-day.*' 

How many had said it in joyous tones that evening. ' Children 
upon going to bed, had gleefully exclaimed to each other that to- 
morrow would be Christmas Bay. Old and attached friends, 
between whose afiection, the spaces between Christmas had 
placed no barriers ; husbands and wives, whose hearths were 
unstained by crime, and unshadowed by grief; brothers and 
sisters who had grown up together, and whom the world had not 
yet separated and estranged ; and Herbert would not on principle 
have said the words otherwise than in a happy tone ; but he had 
to summon courage first in order to do so. Mary, of course, 
smiled in answer to him, but when in her own room, cried 
bitterly at the lonely Christmas they were about to spend. 

Herbert, and Mary, and Miss Smith were the only ones, for 
none Mt inclined to have any witness to their dullness. They 
all spoke cheerfiiUy throughout the day — did all they could to 
appear happy and hopeful ; and to a careless spectator, the small 
family party, judging by words and actions only, would have 
seemed perfectly well content. 

It were a social sin indeed to lock discontented or unhappy 

upon Christmas day; so each kept it up until at night they 

parted, when all felt heartily glad and reUeved that the day 

was over. 

One morning, quite unexpectedly Ao «^er^ o\!A,^<:^bAX!i Selby 
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rode up to the house, and,, finding the hall-door open — as it stood 
usually in fact — ^having previously knocked with his knuckles, 
opened the door of the dining-room. The room was empty ; so 
he was proceeding up-stairs when he was met hy Miss Smith at 
the turning. 

The old lady gave a slight scream an>! started at the sight of 
the young man, who hegging her pardon for frightening her, 
asked if any one was at home. She returned to the drawing- 
room, taking him with her ; hut not knowing how to introduce 
her companion, only said : 

" I found this gentleman wandering ahout the house, my love,*' 
and then stopped, expecting him to tell his name. 

Mary had not seen Eichard Selhy for years, and had not any 
recollection of his personal appearance, so that she was now quite 
at a loss to know who it was, who held out his hand, and shook 
hers so warmly, saying : 

'* It is a long time since we have met ; I hope that Herhert is 
at home." 

" Herhert has only just left the room ; he will he hack in a 
moment, or I will go and tell him you are here." 

" No, never mind, Mary ; I heg your pardon, I ought to say 
Miss Arden, I suppose," said he, ** though I used to call you 
Mary." 

" Used you ?" said she. 

As she spoke, Herhert returned, and warmly greeted Richard 
Selby. 

" Herhert," said Mary, " who is this gentleman who was found 
wandering about the house, and whom I am sure I ought to 
know ? I am very sorry I cannot recollect him." 

" Then who would you have said was here when you oflered 
to go and tell Herbert ?" asked Richard. 

'' I dumld have said Miss Smith had £)und you on the stair- 
case." 
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" That would have been very unwise ; for, meanwhile, I might 
have pocketed all sorts of things, and made off, notwithstanding 
Miss Smith, or I might have run away with Miss Smith." 

" You would not have run very far," said the old lady. 

"Oh! I know who it is now he laughs," said Mary. * It is 
Richard Selby. You must rememher him. Miss Smith.*! 

" Bear me, yes," said Miss 'Smith. " I remember you, to be 
sure, a little boy that high. And how is your brother ?** 

Richard answered very shortly that his brother was all 
right. 

" He was down here not very long ago," said the old lady, be- 
coming animated, and forgetting, at the moment, when Grant 
Selby had been at Grantham. " Yes, to be sure ; at the har- 
vesting he was here." 

The thought struck her presently of the part Lawrence and 
poor Wilmott had taken in the harvesting, and she glanced fear- 
fully at Mary to see if the recollection had afiected her in any 
way ; but her pupil had only turned rather paler than usual ; and 
Miss Smith strove to divert her thoughts by introducing another 
topic. 

" I am staying in the neighborhood," said Richard Selby, " and 
rode over to see you, as it is an ' age since I have been at 
Grantham, as was proved by my not being recognized." 

" And when do you expect your lieutenancy ?" asked Herbert 
Arden. 

" In a month or two. I shall not have to go afloat again so 
soon though, I hope. It is a long time since I have had a spell 
on shore." 

As he spoke, Olivia, Magdalen, and Maria Lister entered. 
Magdalen took a seat by Mary to talk to her, and Richard Selby, 
who like most men in his profession, was not deflcient in self- 
assurance, lost no time in getting upon easy tenns with the 
other sisters. 
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" Wbo are those girls ? and where do they live ?" he asked, as 
as soon as the sisters had taken leave. 
Mary informed him of these particulars. 
" That one who sat near you," observed Richard, "what is her 
name ? I did not talk much to her ; but she seemed very Uvely 
and agreeable." 

" Magdalen. She is my friend above all the others. We have 
always been most intimate with her." 
" She is very pretty I think," remarked Richard, presently. 
" Olivia is considered the best looking," said Mary, 
" And the tall one whom, I believe, her sisters called Maria." 
" You do not think her Uvely, do you ? I never have advanced 
with her since the first week I knew her." 
" No ; but she seems a nice girl," said Richard. 
** Do not you hke Olivia ?" asked Mary. *• She is thought 
the handsomest, although I do not think so ; and you talked the 
most to her." 

"Which is Olivia?" said Richard, walking to the window 
with his hands in his pockets. 

" Considering there were but three, and you know the names 
of the two others, I should think that question unnecessary, 
Eichard." 

" Oh, of course," returned the young man. " Yes, to be sure. 
Where's Herbert?" 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



The summer came again, and with it Mary Arden*s health. 
To Herbert's grateful delight, she again exerted herself in 
many of her accustomed pursuits, ruled by the direction of the 
doctor. Her cough almost left her, and Herbert fancied her 
cheeks were as rosy as they had ever been. She drove out 
continually, and even walked without apparent fatigue. 'But 
she never spoke of her own future in this world. She often 
dwelt upon Herbert's prospects — upon Lawrence's return at some 
distant day ; but she herself was left out in any such schemes 
formed. 

Mary saw the hope which animated her brother, that she 
would be restored to health, and she seemed unwilling to distress 
him by dashing it to the ground ; but, at times, her silence or her 
omission of herself in conversation, struck Herbert painfully, and 
he would pause with a sigh, and look earnestly at his sister's face, 
OS if to see if it were her own imagination only, or whether there 
were outward traces in herself that she was dying. 
Rtcbnrd Selby accepted Heibert*ft vavitation, and when he had 
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concluded his stay at his fiiend's, came to Crantham. At first, 
Arden was doubtful if the young man would find anything suffi- 
ciently interesting to make his visit agreeable, now that Law- 
rence was away ; but Eichard seemed perfectly happy, and 
assured the Ardens, by the length of his stay, that he was not 
in want of amusement. 

From the first day of his coming over to Grantham, when he 
had made the acquaintance of Ohvia and Magdalen Lister, he 
seemed to have found an object of interest. 

He improved the intimacy very soon by calling with Arden at 
Wardham the very next day afler he came, although Herbert 
made all sorts of excuses, seeing B^chard's ill-concealed anxiety, 
and Mary assured him that Olivia and Magdalen did not look at 
all as if they liked him. He insisted that he wished to become 
acquainted with Mr. Lister, as he had heard the friend with 
whom he had been staying speak very highly of him. 

" Mr. Lister," said Herbert, " will be probably at his farm ; he 
goes there usually in the ailemoon ; I will take you there, and 
introduce you." 

" And probably we should just miss him, ** replied Richard, 
" we had much better go to his house ; besides " 

" Besides what ?" 

** It would be better, I think, to call upon them ; I should like 
to see Mrs. Lister also." 

" I'll tell you what I will do Richard," said Herbert, " I will 
write a note to Wardham, and ask Mr. and Mrs. Lister both to 
come and dine here to-day." 

Richard thought a moment, and then he said : 

** I would much rather go over there ; I should like the ride, 
if you will lend me a horse." 

* ** Certainly," said Arden, laughing, " and I shall be very hap- 
py to go with you. And, Mary dear, I will ask Miss Lister and 
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Magdalen to come over here, find spend the evening with you — 
shaU I ?" 

Mary assented, while Richard Selby looked very pleased, and 
would have seconded the proposal, but he was afraid Mary would 
laugh at him, and, therefore, was silent. 

Olivia, Magdalen, and Lizzy came in the evening, and Richard 
made himself very agreeable to the former during the first part 
of the visit being in high spirits, but not carried away by his 
spirits to forget that he was a gentleman. 

Like some we have known who seem to consider liveliness of 
disposition, an excuse foi playing the part of a bufibon for the 
supposed amusement of others, or for freedom of manners, and 
liberty of speech to the annoyance of others. 

Richard Selby was in very high spirits the former part of the 
evening, but suddenly his merriment subsided, he ceased laugh- 
ing, and after a time was almost silent. 

The following morning he was still quiet and subdued, and 
more than once Mary Arden overheard something very like a sigh. 
Had he raved about Olivia Lister, she would have rallied him, 
but there was bomething touching in the very sudden transition 
he had undergone, and she did not mention Olivia's name. 

When Richard had gone out without saying where he was 
going, and was aflerwards seen wandering down the avenue with 
his eyes on the ground, Herbert said : 

" Did you ever see a man more suddenly enslaved ? What in- 
flammable stuff sailors are made of You must not laugh at him, 
Mary," said her brother, as she smiled. 

*• Indeed, no Herbert, I could not laugh at him when he is in 
earnest. Poor Richard, he will be wanting to ride to Wardhain 
again to-day." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



" From "William," said Richard Selby one morning, as he threw 
away a letter which he had received, " I wonder the gentleman 
condescends to write to me at all, but I suppose my father told 
him to do so." 

" What does he say ?" asked Herbert Arden. 

" Only a little abuse for not having returned sooner. They 
have taken it into their heads to be affectionate, and to reproach 
me for giving them so little of my company." 

** You ought to be gratified if such is the case," observed 
Arden. 

" I am not, however, somehow ; in fact, I am well aware, they 
only want me home again, because they imagine I may possibly 
be happier here than I am with them." 

** For shame, Richard," said Mary, " you ought not to put bad 
• motives upon the behavior of others ; besides, how can you think 
80, when your own brother writes to you ?" 

" My own brother !" returned Richard Selby, " I like the way 
in which you say the words, Mary, as if you thought the relation- 
ship sufficient to make me like him." 

" But surely you do like your brother Grant." 
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*' My brother William you mean ; that piece of aflectation of 
calling himself Grant, I will not minister to, no, why should I 
like him ?" 

** You should not question upon such a suhjecl," said Mary, " I 
cannot understand brothers and sisters not liking each other.*' 

" Now Mary," said Richard Selhy, apologetically, " if you had 
a brother who was conceited, self-sufficient, vulgar-minded, for 
William is that, even in his ultra refinement as he thinks it. He 
is not a gentleman, but a genteel man, one who shows his inferior 
mind upon all occasions, who is a ihean, ungrateful " 

" Wait a moment,'* said Mary, " do not, pray, go on so fast, I 
shall not be able to recollect half you have said. I agree with 
you that your brother's affectation of extreme refinement is not 
gentlemanly ; further than that, I know too little of Mr. Selby to 
judge ; and you must excuse me for saying, that I think you, as 
his brother, should be the last man in the world to say such 
things of him." 

" Excuse me, Mary, what makes you call William, Mr. Selby ? 
you have known him all your life, and how can you say you know 
too httle of him to judge of him ?*' 

" Never mind," said Mary, laughing, and thinking the while 
that the reason she called Grant, Mr. Selby, was, because she 
did not particularly like him. " Confess you are in the wrong in 
speaking against your brother, Richard.** 

" No doubt I am in the wrong, Mary, as you say I am, besides 
it is not an unusual occurrence with me, but I did not speak 
without foundation. Now what should you think of a man — to 
imagine a case — ^who had received all his life kindness and atten- 
tion firom a family, upon whom afterwards unpleasant circumstan- 
ces chanced to bring a cloud — imagine such a man giving forth 
his intention of cutting the connection, as it would no longer re- 
flect credit upon himself, in his opinion. Imagine such a cow- * 
ardly sneak, would you not despise him ?** 
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" I cannot imagine any man being so ungrateful and unfeel- 
ing," said Mary Arden, her lip trembling as the truth of the sub- 
ject flashed upon her. " If I had ever had regard for others, it 
would, I should hope augment with their misfortunes.** 

" Of course it would in any generous mind, Mary," said Rich- 
ard Selby, perceiving that, against his intention, she saw through 
his allusion, and feeling sorry that his ill-feeling against his 
brother had betrayed him into so foolish a speech. 

" And it has done so in your generous mind, Richard,'* said 
Herbert Arden, laying his hand upon the young man*s shoulder. 
*• Gratitude did not demand of you, that you should show your re- 
gard, for you are under no obligations to continue a discreditable 
connection," said Herbert, smiling. 

^ " Discreditable, Herbert,*' exclaimed young Selby, blushing in- 
genuously. " I consider your acquaintance, under any circvim- 
stances, an honor." 

** And your family does not ?" said Arden. 

Selby checked himself as he was about to make use of an 
expression which he was aware was reprehensible and answered : 

" What my family thinks is of very little consequence to me. 
They and I think diflerently on all subjects I am afraid I have 
not advanced Master William in your opinion though, Herbert 
Arden. I did not, in fact, mean to say what I did, but it was 
out before I was aware, like a great sea lubber." 

" I suspected as much," said Herbert, " I remember your 
brother's manner in passing me in Norwich, when Lawrence was 
there. Well, never mind, it is of little consequence." 

" Are you not disgusted with him ?" asked Richard. 

Herbert smiled as he answered : 

" I think the loss is more on his side than ours, Richard, in 
that it would be to him a loss of self-respect, while wo lose hif 
acquaintance only." 

*' And w^ch I am sure is no great loss," retorted Selby. 
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" How unfortunate it ia for you," said Mary, " that youi 
brother and you do not agree with each other. You would be so 
much happier were you of the same opinions.'* 

" Would you have me coincide then with him, Mary ? In the 
present case for example." 

" No, no, in such a case as this, I do not see how you can 
coincide with him. I wish he thought more like you. But my 
remark I intended to be general. You do not appear fond of him. 

" No ; I dislike him ; in plain terms, I despise him, for I can 
see, with all his assumption, that he is afraid of me. I think I 
can tell you the origin of it all too, Mary. William has always 
been the favorite at home, and I have been snubbed until my 
time has come, and I can snub them again." 

" But your sisters ?" 

" My sister Louisa is a simpleton, and an echo of ' Grant,' and 
Anne is always cross, and I cannot get on with her." 

" I will not ask you any more questions, Richard, for you give 
b.ad characters to every one. 

" No, do not say so," answered he, " you should not hit upon 
such unfortunate specimens. It may be very likely my own fault 
in a great measure, but I never shall get on well at home. I do 
not often go there, but I never get a leave of a few weeks that I 
do not wish I was on the Coast of Africa or in the Arctic Region 
at the risk of losing my nose, sooner than having it snapped off 
hourly in the midst of them at home." 

" But do you not think you might make things better by alter- 
ing your own conduct ?" 

" I have tried, Mary, continually ; I declare to you, and it is 
not because I want to make myself out better than I am that I 
say it, that I have never come from sea, but I have tried to 
begin afresh, and see if things would rub smooth. You, to whom 
home has been all plain sailing, can have no conception of the 
difficulty of keeping friends with people who will not be friendly." 
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" But, Richard, you have admitted yourself, that you increase 
the unfriendly feeling in some respects. Your brother's name, 
for example." 

" It is such a piece of absurdity, Mary." 

*' It is not worth making a quarrel about," answered she. 

" I wish you were my sister." exclaimed Richard Selby, " and 
Herbert my brother. Ah," continued he, throwing himself back 
in his chair, " I wish I had a wife." 

" What would you do then V! asked Mary. 

"At any rate I might have some one to care for me," he 
answered, warmly, " and I can assure you, Mary, if I had a wife 
who loved me, I would ; but," said he, laughing, " vows such as 
that mean nothing, and perhaps, I might, after all, treat her like 
a brute." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



'* Are you going to Wardham, to-day ?'* asked Richard Selby, 
as if the idea had but just occurred to him, and it was a matter 
of perfect indifference whether Arden answered yes or no. Her- 
bert could always make an excuse for going to the Listers', and 
did not fear being thought particular if his visits were frequent, 
so wishing to gratify his visitor, he said : 

*' Yes, I want to speak to Mr. Lister about some calves he has 
for sale ; and Mary, I dare say, would like to go, will you, dear, 
go with us? Unless you, Richard, have anything better to 
propose. Do not put yourself out, for to-morrow will do as well 
for me." 

" Oh no," said Selby, assuming an air of nonchalance, " I shall 
be very happy to accompany you. I do not know that I have 
any other employment to-day." 

Herbert could not forbear smiling, and looked out of the 
window to hide his face. 

"What are you laughing at?" said Richard Selby, whose 
quick eye had observed the action. ** Why do you laugh at my 
wishing to go to Wardham ?" 
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'- 1 did not laugh at your wishing to go to Wardham» but at 
your pretending that you did not wish it/' said Arden. 

" Ah, it is all very well to laugh," said Selby, and then pres- 
ently resumed. " I say Herbert Arden." 

" Well." 

" Never mind ; I shall not tell you what I was going to say, 
for perhaps you will laugh again." 

The communication was not put off for very long, however ; 
when they had returned £rom Wardham, after having seen the 
Listers, Mary having gone up-stairs, Bichard Selby said to 
Arden. 

" You have known the Listers for a long time ?" 

Herbert answered that he had. 

** Do you know whether Olivia is engaged ?" 

** I do not know," answered Herbert, " but I have no reason 
for thinking that she is, I have never heard of her being so." 

Bichard Selby seemed anxious to continue the conversation, 
but uncertain what to say next, and Herbert Arden remarked, 
by way of helping him on : 

"You like OHvia?" 

" What makes you think so ?" asked Selby. 

" Well I fency that you do." 

'* There it is you see, Herbert. Do yon think she would listen 
to me if I asked her to marry me ?" 

" I advise you to ask her, at any rate," said Arden, " but you 
have known her so short a time, Bichard, she might think you 
premature." 

" Time could not make any di£&rence, Herbert. I could love 
a girl just as much in a week as I could in a year. But I have 
known her for some time now, and if she ever is to like me, she 
must like me already." 

Bichard Selby acted on this argument, and proposed to Olivia 
Lister, who accepted him. 
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When he told the saecess of his suit to Herbert Arden, his de- 
light and self-gratulation were beyond measure ; and in the 
excess of his happiness he even went so far as to answer his 
brother's letter at length, and make kind excuses for not return- 
ing home at once, as requested. 

" Well, never mind," said he, as he was addressing the letter. 
" I will direct to him Grant Selby, for once in a way, since he so 
objects to plain William. 

" That is right, Richard," said Arden, " even if^it is a foolish 
fancy on his part, it is better to accede to it than make it a sub- 
ject of quarrel between brothers." 

Herbert Arden remarked to his sister, afterwards : 

** In how many respects, Richard Selby would have been im- 
proved if he had been placed in happier circumstances. We, who 
have had a happy home, cannot appreciate fully the misery of 
being without one. Home makes all men better than they are, and 
the want of it, is the greatest misfortune which can befall a man. 
I do not mean a mere outward happy place of resort. The word 
has a much fuller meaning, Mary." 

" And Richard has then no home in your sense of the word ?" 

" He has no sympathy there. He is himself warm-hearted, af- 
fectionate, and possessed of strong feeling, which those around 
him are incapable of understanding. His afiections, even at an 
early age, were thrown back upon his own hands, and he has 
been always, virtually an orphan. His brother and sisters are 
unlike himself, in that they can stoop to low ideas and senti- 
ments ; there is, I fear, very little of elevated feeling about either 
of them, and the father and mother are much the same, so that 
there has arisen in Richard the most painful of all sentiments to 
an a^tionate and honorable heart, contempt for those whom, by 
blood, he ought to love or venerate." 

" And yet, you know, Herbert, there is good in everything," 
Answered Mary. " It may make Richard appreciate happiness 
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better when he is possessed of it. He laments the state of things 
at his father's house, I know. Do you think that Mr. and Mrs. 
Selby really are indifierent to him ?'* 

" Very nearly so. I am afraid they are not sufficiently 
attached to any of their children to care for their real happiness," 
said Herbert. 

" I thought all parents loved their children, as a matter of 
course," said Mary. 

" And think so still, dear ; it is a very happy belief The dis- 
covery that such is not always the case, is the destruction of one 
of our most beautiful ideas." 

" It seems to me," Mary remarked, " that Richard's father 
and mother are like birds or animals, who neglect their offspring 
as soon as the young ones are able to take care of themselves. 
Do you remember what a fuss Mrs. Selby used to make about 
Richard when he was a little boy in a jacket ?" 

" Yes : the same thought has often occurred to me. There is 
this advantage in Richard's case, that his heart is all the warmer 
for the feelings having been so long pent up ; when he marries, I 
expect, he will make a good husband, for the coldness of his home 
has served to him as a moral instead of an example. He has, as 
you see, become in no degree misanthropical by his misfortune." 

" I hope Olivia will be a good wife to him," said Mary. 

Herbert sighed slightly, as he thought of his friend's success. 

Mary looked at him for seme time attentively, and then said : 

" I was thinking, Herbert, it is strange that you have never 
thought of marrying." 

He turned his face away, as he answered : 

" Would you like me to marry, dear ?" 

" No ; I would rather you did not. I have never thought of 
it seriously : but I think I should not like you to hav;p a wife, she 
might supplant me in your' affection." 

" Do you not think I could love her and you too^ Max^ •" 
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" I should be afraid of the experiment." 

" Do you think it would be the same, were I in love, Mary ?" 
asked Herbert. 

** Yes; you would be thinking of your love instead of me, I am 
afraid. I am very seldsh, but I should not like you to be in 
love, brother." 

" For my own sake as well as yours, I hope, dear Mary," said 
Herbert, mournfully. 

" Do not think ill of me for being so jealous of your afiection, 
dearest Herbert; you are the only one left me now — and you 
have spoilt me by your unvarying love," said Mary, putting her 
arms round his neck ; " but it will not be for long, brother." 

" Do not say so, Mary." 

** It is so, Herbert, and I would not wish it otherwise, I 
always think it, although, at times, I may seem to forget." 

" But you are much stronger, Mary ; you are very much 
better." 

" For a short time, yes : but it will come again, Herbert ; and 
then you will have no one to be jealous of your afiection, and I 
shall see George again," said she, smiling. 

'* I shall have no one then to love me," he exclaimed, bitterly. 

** Not Lawrence ?" 

" Dear Lawrence !" said Herbert, bending his head upon his 
hands. 

" You know how dearly he loves you," continued Mary, 

" But he is not with me," said Herbert ; " and it is hard to be 
alone in the world." 

" Not alone, dear," urged she, *' when I am dead, Herbert — " 

" Oh, do not say it, Mary ; spare me ; I cannot bear to hear 
you talk that way." 

" I must say it, Herbert ; you would not have me deceive my- 
self and you ? His death has killed me also. I felt at that 
moment when I went into his room, and saw him lying with his 
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arras upon his breast, that it would be so. But, Herbert," she 
added, standiug up before him, and placing her hands upon his 
head, " do try to think with me that it is better thus. Indeed it 
is, brother. It is in mercy that Grod has stricken me, for my 
heart is broken." 

** I know it, I know it," murmured he, " but I cannot say it. 
It is a dreadful blow." 

" Do not, dearest Herbert, grieve so," said Mary, as he BtiU 
bent his head forward so as to hide his face from her ; you will 
not be alone. You must not feel lonely. Shall I not love you as 
dearly, perhaps more unselfishly when in heaven, than I have on 
earth. We shall not be separated. It will only be for a little while." 

And she kept stroking his hair, and soothing him, while 
her own hot tears fell fast upon his head. 

** You are forgetting, Herbert. Think of your duties in this 
world — think of Lawrence." 

" Yes, Mary, I am a coward ; I would escape instead of trpng 
to endure. God help me ! all this is very miserable. Poor Law- 
renoe," he added, afler a pause. 

*' I told it all to Lawrence," returned Mary. " I have known 
it for a long time past, but did not like to grieve you." 

He kissed her. 

"How soon we have dispersed, Mary," he said, "we who 
were told to cling together " 

" We shall cling together to the last, Herbert. Lawrence does 
not love us the less £)r being there. Do you think I wiU love 
you both the less for being in Heaven ?" 

He buried hiis face in his hands again and groaned. 

" Oh, would to God I might go with you," he exclaimed. 

" Hush, brother ; •you are saying what is wrong, surely. You 
are being a coward again," said she, smiling sadly. " We must 
wait God's appointed time, must we not ? You make me turn 
monitor." 
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•* Yes, you are right, and I am very wrong, Mary. But I shall 
be very desolate without you, my dear little sister." 

"Herbert," said she, caressingly, " remember how Christ has 
promised, */ toiU never leave tliee.' Be a Christian. You are 
one, brother ; prove your fortitude now when called upon. In- 
deed," she continued, putting her arms round him, and bursting 
into tears, " I need your comfort and assistance now. You will 
not be, you never can be miserable, however tried and afflicted 
in this world, for you have a sure hope set before you. Were 
all to leave you — even Lawrence also— you would not be alone, 
Herbert." 

" No, dearest," said he. " I feel all that you say ; but these 
truths which I myself have preached, I fail to practice when the 
hour of trial comes. I would I were a Christian. Can I call 
myself one, or think myself one, who have just argued like a 
heathen." 

'' It is because we are but mortal, Herbert, and can understand 
only temporal and seen things. Eternal things seem distant, 
because they are invisible." 

He looked upwards, and said, aloud : 

"Oh, my Heavenly and Eternal Master, make me more 
worthy of Thy name." 

Then drawing Mary towards him, he embraced her, say- 
ing: 

" Let not death separate our hearts ! we will still love each 
other, though the grave should intervene between us ; and when 
I am bodily alone here, with no one to love me, I shall think of 
all those that love me elsewhere." 

They sat in silence a few minutes, when Mary resumed : 

" You must not speak though, always, as if Lawrence and I 
were the only people in the world who love you, Herbert I am 
sure there are many others." 

"Many others, probably, who may be interested in me, or 
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bound to me for difierent reasons/' he answered; '' but I doubt if 
they love me. I mean a great deal by the word love, Mary, as 
you know." 

'' But there are many people fond of you — and you like 
them." 

" Oh, but liking is not loving, Mary. True, I hke a very great 
many people, and perhaps, at least, I hope so, many people like 
me. 

"Many people like you," said Kichard Selby, entering the 
room. " I wish you would introduce me to them then, for I have 
just been hearing such a tirade in your praise, Herbert, from my 
future mother-in-law." 

" And, perhaps, you are weary enough of the subject," said 
Herbert ; " and, therefore, I should be unwise to introduce you to 
any doubles I might know of myself How is Olivia ?" 

" Oh, Mrs. Lister is really the kindest old lady in the world ; 
she asked me to go and dine there to-day." 

" Well, go by all means. I am glad you have found no obsta- 
cles in the parents," said Herbert Arden. 

"The mother is excessively kind," said Richard, "nothing 
could be kinder ; but the papa Lister wishes to know how I am 
to marry in my present position." 

" "Well," said Herbert, " you must allow it is a very natural 
objection. The same idea occurred to me, Richard." 

" Of course I shall get my promotion ; I expect it every day, 
and OUvia promises to wait for me until I return." 

" But what shall you do when you are married ?" 

" I shall see when the time comes," said Selby. " You know, 
Arden, that I am not dependent upon my profession. I went to 
sea to get away from home ; but, had I chosen, I might have 
been idle like that gentleman brother of mine, and passed my 
time in changing my shirt studs." 
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" Exactly, I know that ; but I thought you were attached to 
your profession ?" 

"Yes, BO I was; but I am more attached to Olivia, d'ye 
see!" 

** Then Mr. Lister will allow his scruples to be overcome, no 
doubt." 

" Yes, I hope so. I shall explain my position to papa this 
evening ; and as I have the old lady on my side, I have a good 
hope of success. The bother of it is though, that I am ordered to 
Portsmouth next week." 

The consequence of Richard's evening visit was the entire 
acquiescence of Mr. Lister, when he heard the young man's 
explanation, and the fruits of it an invitation to stay at "Ward- 
ham, if he could get away from Portsmouth for ever so short a 
time. 

Richard Selby obtained a short leave, and ran down to 
Wardham, having hoisted the swabs, and been appointed second 
lieutenant to a ship about to sail, and which was expected to be 
absent two years. 

Olivia promised, with many assurances and tears, that she 
would marry him upon his return. Lizzy also cried very much 
at Richard's leaving. It seemed like removing the prospect of 
Olivia's marriage ; and, besides, she was a really affectionate 
girl, and had become attached to her future brother. So summer 
passed away, and the autumn came. 

There were cold winds, and the leaves began to fall, and the 
transient health in Mary Arden's cheek seemed alarmed at the 
roughness of the weather, and in fear forsook it. Again the 
dreaded cough returned ; her drives and walks were relinquished 
by degrees, until she kept entirely in the house, and then to one 
room only. Again the doctor's carriage was very often at the 
door. 
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Magdalen Lister was much alanned for her friend, and her vis- 
its became very frequent. The subject of Mary's illness was 
scarcely ever mentioned between Herbert Arden and Magdalen ; 
but she watched the changes in his countenance, which followed 
Mary's rallies or declines, with painful interest, wondering at the 
almost perfect composiure of his actions, and the utter forgetful- 
ness of self which he continually evinced. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



One day, Herbert Arden heard news which annoyed him 
excessively. It was through an old college companion and 
correspondent of his, who repeated, not ill-naturedly, the fact 
which had come to his knowledge. 

" Have you seen or heard anything lately of your cousin Cald- 
well ?" said the writer; "an acquaintance of mine told me, a few 
days since, that he had taken to public preaching. I was unable 
to contradict what he said, as I know nothing of Caldwell's 
movements ; I am only afraid that it is not improbable he may 
•have done so." 

Herbert said nothing to any one on the subject; but, by the 
same day's post, he wrote to his cousin an affectionate, cordial 
letter, asking him if he would come down to Crantham, and stay 
with him. 

When Caldwell read Arden's letter, ho hesitated about ac- 
cepting his invitation. He had opened for himself new subjects 
of interest, and, as he hoped, new fields of usefulness : he felt as 
if he had, at length, found his vocation, and as if he would be 
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neglecting his duties and wasting time in indulging himself with 
the visit ; and he sat down, intending to refuse, but previously to 
doing so, he read Herbert's letter again. It certainly was very 
kindly written ; anS Arden said he wished to speak to him 
particularly upon a subject of great interest. What, Caldwell 
could not guess, and worried himself in order to find out. 

Caldwell was not curious ; no men are. That quality, we all 
know, belongs especially to the other sex ; yet he quite fidgetted 
himself as to what Arden could mean ; and, afler all, did no 
more than every other man would have done, under the same 
circumstances, although, of course, their anxiety could not be 
laid to curiosity. 

Besides he really loved Arden, when he came to think of it. 
So he wrote and said he would come. But the next moment he 
tore up the note that he had written, and packing up his 
portmanteau, he went down the following morning into Norfolk. 
Certainly he had no reason to repent his determination, when he 
unexpectedly entered the dining-room at Crantham Manor. 
There is something in being met by a man offering both hands 
at once to shake yours, with a cordial smile in his eyes, when 
the act is unpremeditated, which is decidedly very warming to 
the heart. Caldwell felt it so, for he was a kind-hearted man. 

H^ was distressed at finding how seriously ill Mary Arden had 
become, and began to take a greater interest in her than he had 
ever done before. Of late, he had not been in the habit of 
controlling his outward manifestation of feeling, if he had ever 
done BO, and when Arden took him into the room where Mary 
lay upon the sofa, Caldwell was so struck at the first sight of 
her altered face, and unnaturally large bright eyes, that he all 
but exclaimed aloud ; and started so visibly, that Herbert, who 
saw his surprise, turned pale, and glanced anxiously from him 
to his sister. 

" Do you think Mary looks very ill ?" asked her brother whea 
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they left the room. •* You looked as if you did so : does the 
appear much changed to you?" 

Caldwell pressed his cousin's hand, feelinff really sorry that 
he had hetrayed his surprise, but he could not say anything to 
reassure him at the moment. 

" You think so, I see," continued Arden. " I shall lose her, 
Caldwell." And he passed his hand quickly across his eyes, and 
shook his head with a jerk, as men do when they feel inclined to 
cry, but turn it off. 

" God is merciful," remarked his cousin Caldwell. 

** I know it ; I feel it," said Arden, " but oh I this is so very 
hard to bear." 

"Dear Arden, it must be, and impossible to bear patiently, 
were not grace given you to meet it," said Caldwell kindly. 
" But you have told me nothing about Lawrence," said he after 
a time, " have you heard from him lately ?" 

It was evident that he tried to change the subject. However 
awkwardly, it was kindly done, and Herbert Arden gave him a 
look of gratitude, as he perceived at once his intention, and 
linking his arm in his cousin's, he walked out with him, replying 
to his question as he left the room. 

Times had improved, and it was not so late as it used to be 
when Caldwell formerly arrived at Crantham ; but the sun had 
some time set, and there was only sufficient light left to throw 
the distances and shadows into mournful gloom. 

The autumn which had been prolonged unusually, was now fast 
resigning its place to its successor, and but very few of the sum- 
mer trees retained any of their clothing, while the leaves lay in 
thick damp masses round the roots of their parents, or where they 
still were dry and light, were driven dancing against their will 
before the wind, such strange and foreign waltzing, until arrested 
by some obstacle, and made to join a heap. 

Every one has read of the sadness of autumn ; every one has felt 
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it, and every one has mentally made poetical comparisons between 
it and our life. It is a proverb, is it not ? And yet does tlie fre- 
quency of a subject always make it pall ? Not always. We are 
sick of being told that we all shall fade as a leaf; that we shall 
be driven before the winds of time against our will, and made to 
join the heap where so many have gone before us ; that our au- 
tumn time is coming when the flowers of youth will die, and we, 
if we live so long, must outlive our pleasures, the warmth and 
sunshine, and the sweet blossoms of the summer time. We are 
tired of all this. 

But we do not tire of comparing spring time to our dawning 
happiness ; its lovely promise to our hopes. This is the bright 
side, and we would look on it ever. There is something so ex- 
quisitely beautiful in the bursting verdure of spring ; in the joy- 
ous welcoming of the birds, that tells only of hope ; but the other 
side, the fearful other side — Herbert Arden stopped when he had 
thrown open the glass door which led out of the dining-room, and 
stood still upon the stone steps descending to the lawn. 

** Do you remember that spring, Caldwell ; that month of April 
when you were down here for a few days only, before all these 
things happened ? On almost the first warm morning we had 
had, for the winter had remained with us late, I opened this door 
as I have now, and the air was so warm, we all walked out upon 
the lawn. My poor Lawrence was so full of hope and high spir- 
its, and spoke so trustfully of the future, until I checked him, re- 
minding him that our future was in the hands of a power higher 
than ourselves.'* 

" Aye, but, Herbert, a man will make his fortune," said he 
laughingly, " and it is after all pretty much in our own hands, 
whether for good or evil. Do not look so grave ; I know all our 
actions must be in subservience to the Divine Will ; I spoke of 
our happiness or misery as for us to make." 

" • And yourself, Lawiy ?* said I." 
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*' * Oh for myself, Herbert,' he answered, * I intend to choose 
the happy road. Have not I always been light-hearted, thank 
God. Does not it depend on myself whether I continue so V " 

" * Does it, Lawrence ? You might lose all which makes Ufe 
dear to you — ^you might stand alone in the world,' said I, for it is 
easy to speak of such possibilities when one sees them only in 
imagination.' 

' He became grave in a moment, and said, taking my hand in 
his:' 

" * So I might, but still I think even losing all — even you, Her- 
bert — although I cannot contemplate such an event — would not 
break my spirit, while there is such a sky as that above me ; at 
least, at every spring time my heart would renovate. It is only 
mental injury which would make me despond.' " 

"And but a few years are over since that time, and I have 
seen his bright face stamped with almost despair," concluded 
Herbert Arden, with a groan. 

*' Do you mark the change out here since that bright morn- 
ing ? Where is the blue sky at which my brother looked so hope- 
fully ? The sweet music which the air bore upon its wings 
towards us — and where is the joyous expression of his face — the 
happy light in his eye ? Look at this garden, where have been 
spent our happiest days of childhood — along those walks, and 
across that lawn, together we have played, when all were inno- 
cent, and now — are not those drifting leaves, those threatening 
winds typical of our fates ? 

" Think Caldwell what my next spring may be. When the 
sun smiles again and the trees are once more green, will this 
scene be grateful to me? Mary no more, and Lawrence far 
away — ^I shall gaze alone upon these prospects where we had so 
often stood together — ^no kind little hand placed in mine as I 
hear her pretty, gentle voice — ^no affectionate arm upon my 
shoulder, with a brotherly pressure. God I these things make 
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me feel indeed selfish — I can think only of my own grief— bear 
with me Caldwell." 

" God bless you, Arden," said his cousin. " Think with 
gratitude that you are not mourning events which you have 
caused by your own sin — ^that this, great as the blow may be, 
comes direct from the hand of God ! A spring will come, rest 
assured, when you will be able with composure, and even 
gratitude, to look back upon your childish scenes, and yet think 
calmly of all that has come to pass. If not here, Arden, in 
Heaven." 

" In Heaven !" echoed his cousin. " At that Eternal Spring 
which will burst upon us after the winter of the grave." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



*' And now, Herbert, what is it that you wish to speak to me 
about ?" said Caldwell, on the following morning. ** It must be 
something important as you could not write it." 

*' It is important," answered Arden, " and too long to write 
about in case it is true. I heard from a mutual acquaintance of 
ours, that you have preached publicly. Is it the truth ?" 

*' Yes !" replied his cousin, " I have done so frequently of late." 

" I am very sorry to hear you confirm the rumor, Caldwell," 
said Arden, with gravity. " I had hoped it might not be true." 

" But you suspected that ft was, Arden, or you would not have 
asked me down here," said Caldwell. " I am glad to say that 
it is true ; I glory in having iit least begun to do what I hope to 
spend my life in carrying out " 

" Then you glory in doing wrong," said Herbert. 

** Doing wrong in preaching the Gospel !" said Caldwell, with 
some loftiness of manner, '*then I trust I shall never be 
convinced of my error." 

" Do not say so, Caldwell." 
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'' I may say so ironically/' replied his cousin, '* for I know as- 
suredly that this time I am in the right." 

" Make quite sure before you proceed," said Arden. 

'* Herbert, you have, I believe, and I am obliged to you for it, 
convinced me I was in the wrong, on more than one occasion ; 
but here I have the vantage ground — I have the Bible on my 
side, and you have — ^what? expediency only upon yours." 

" Excuse me," said Herbert Arden, " I think rather I have the 
Bible on my side, and you have only a distorted view of it, and 
your own judgment, upon yours. But first, tell me in what way 
you consider you have the Scriptures on your side, enjoining you 
to break through the rules of the church to which you belong? 
You do stiU belong to the church, I presume V^ 

" Certainly I should be very averse to secede from the estab- 
lished church of which I have been a member all my life. But 
to your challenge — I find it enjoined throughout the Scriptures, 
that, they who know the Gospel themselves, shall strive to make 
it known to others ; but nothing said of the duty being confined to 
men ordained to the ofiice. You may argue — I know others have 
— ^the Apostles were ordained ministers of the Gospel, and there- 
fore injunctions given to" them, were as if committed to the priest- 
hood — ^but David was not an ordained minister, yet he considered 
it his duty to make kpo\v7i the ways of God, to all his people. 
* Then will I teach thy ways to others, and sinners shall be con- 
verted unto Thee.' What can you provS from Scripture, why my 
course of proceeding is wrong as you just now termed it ?" 

"Are you aware that by departing fix)m the rules of the 
established church, you virtually secede, Caldwell ?" 

*' I do not consider myself to have seceded in any way. I 
only think for myself in this matter." 

"Supposing every one was to think as you do " 

" That is merely an arbitrary possibility, Arden, and does not 
concern us." 
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" Pardon me, it is the way in which we shocild view the 
question. What you admit for one member of the church, you 
could not deny to another — could you ?" 

" No, if it oomes to a question of right, of course not." 

" Well, supposing each particular member were to ordain 
himself a preacher on his own account, what becomes of the 
order of the whole ' God hath set some in the church, first 
apostles — secondarily prophets — thirdly, teachers, then helps 
governments, &c., &c.' Such orders are not of man's invention.^ 

*' I am aware that you ordained ministers aigue generally in 
this way, but you cannot convince me I am in the wrong. It 
has become a matter of feeling to me. I work under a sense of 
duty, and could say, as another has said, that ' I feel a necessity 
laid upon me to pursue the work as if * woe were me if I preach 
not the gospel.* " 

" I appreciate your feelings, Caldwell, but your judgment is in 
the wrong," said Arden, " you have commenced too soon ; why 
do you not go into the church ?" 

" I cannot now, Arden ; it were a waste of time." 

" In what way, James, can it be a waste of time to devote 
your energies to fitting yourself for carrying out your future 
purposes ? Would you call it a waste of time to cultivate land 
in order that hereafter the fruit it yields may be more valuable 
than any it can yield now ?" 

** I am too old to begin now," said his cousin, evading the 
question. ** What I meant by waste of time was inaction for so 
long. I might forinerly have taken your advice if I had turned 
my mind to the subject, but now I have begun to work and I 
must go on.*' 

" You are following feeling only, Caldwell, and shutting your 
eyes wilfully to what your reason must tell you is wrong. I only 
hope yoij will not be the cause of mischief by what you are 
doing.'' 
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"That is not likely; do not alarm yourself, Arden; I am 
confident my present calling is of God." 

" It is not of God," exclaimed Herbert Arden, with some 
warmth. ** God was never yet the author of confusion, but of 
* peace in all churches of the saints.* These are words of scrip- 
ture which should put to silence any argument of yours in favor 
Df the course you have taken. I warn you, that you are in the 
wrong, and that your duty is to wait the proper time for exertion, 
and not to overstep the opportunity before you are in a position to 
exert yourself lawfully." 

" I have no doubt, Arden," said Caldwell, formally, " that you 
have the best intentions in thus speaking ; but you will not con- 
vince me. I am sorry that you should allow yourself to be 
parried into any heat of expression in this argument." 

Herbert bit his lip. 

" There was not any necessity for it, and it does not help con- 
viction," observed Caldwell. 

" You are right," said Arden, frankly, " and I beg your, pardon 
for speaking so warmly." 

Caldwell returned no answer. He was very silent during the 
day, and not long after the above conversation, expressed his in- 
tention of returning home. To Herbert's civil invitations to 
remain, he gave abrupt replies, and Arden perceived that their 
difierencc of opinion had made a breach with his cousin, which 
he would gladly have avoided. 

Before Caldwell left Crantham, Herbert said to him : 

*' You seem offended at what I said this morning, James. I 

• am sorry it should have hurt your feelings or your prejudices, but 

I cannot say I wish it unsaid. Had I expressed myself less 

decidedly, you might have blamed me hereafter, when you have 

altered your opinion." 

'' It is not of the slightest consequence, Arden," said Caldwell, 
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but without altering his formal manner, you no doubt think yonr- 
aelf right, and therefore we will n« argue any more." 

" Let us part friends at any rate," said Herbert, holding out 
his hand to him. 

" I had no intention to do otherwise, Arden-; you misconceive 
me, I have no ill-feeling towards you.'* 

He took his cousin's offered hand, but did not press it with any 
afiection. 

" Well, good-bye ;" said Herbert. 

" Good-bye, Arden," replied his cousin. 

Have you ever observed that people are very particular in giv- 
ing your name, when they are affronted with you ? 

Herbert shook his head and laughed to himself after Caldwell 
was gravely gone. But he was rather annoyed, notwithstanding 
that his cousin had taken offence. He expected that Caldwell 
would write, in a short time, as usual, but he did not hear from 
him. 

" Herbert," said Mary, who had witnessed their parting, " I do 
not like James Caldwell ; I would not say so to any one but 
yourself, for I am ashamed of the prejudice, but I cannot 
overcome the feeling." 

" Do you dishke him ?" Herbert asked. 

" Why, no ; not exactly, but I feel as if I were to blame in not 
liking him better than I do. I respect him very much and all 
that ; but I could never make a friend of him. Can you tell me 
the reason ?" 

" We can give no reason for prejudices, Mary, for they are one 
and all opposed diamet];^cally to reason. If your feeling is mere 
prejudice, it is wrong." 

" I ought to like him," she rejoined, "for he has sometimes 
been almost afiectionat^ towards me, and he has never injured 
roe, I believe, even in thought. The idea struck me, t(>day. 
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Herbert, that it is not always the best men whom we love most." 
She looked at him for a moment and then added, '* I should not 
say that though, dear, for I never loved any body better than 
you, excepting one^' said she, lowering her voice, and catching 
her breath, " and you are a better man than James Caldwell, or 
any one I ever knew, so I am afraid, afler all, my argument goes 
for nothing.* * 

*' I will not stop to disclaim your good opinion, Mary, for I 
would rather you should hold it, however little deserved ; but I 
do not think your argument goes for nothing. I have thought 
the same myself There are some qualities which more easily 
attach human nature than others, which may, in reality, be of 
a higher order — and, usually speaking, those lovable quaUties 
are united with glaring defects. A more impulsive disposition 
£)r example makes more friends ; and yet we know, dear Mary, 
that such endearing qualities may be accompanied by lamentable 
faults." 

" Yes," said Mary, sadly. ** You are thinking of Lawrence." 

'* I was speaking of him as a man only, not as a brother. 
TVe, to a degree, become attached even to the faults of those we 
love, as being illustrative of themselves. I hope I am not 
speaking wrongly in saying so. Your observation of a few 
minutes past is a very true onei We respect the good — we even 
venerate them, and hold them up as models' for imitation ; but 
we do not, as a cule, love them best." 

*' It is a dangerous theory ,% and cannot be pursued in practice," 
said Mary, " for who would stop to choose between the respect 
and love of others." 

" It is an argument against ourselves, Mary. It shows that 
we are very far behind what we ought to be. It is because we 
are wicked ourselves that we feel more sympathy with those 
who easily fall." 

" Ah, there it is, Herbert. Do you know I always felt mofe 
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interest in Peter than in any of the other disciples, and I think it 
must be because he was always doing wrong, and being sorry for 
it afterwards." 

*' I do not think that you are singular in your predilection, 
Mary," said Herbert, smihng. 

** And yet, do not think, dt^ar Herbert, that I like him because 
he did wrong, or would defend him in any degree." 

" No ; I understand your feeling. And now to return to 
Caldwell." 

" Sympathy was the correct word, Herbert. I have no' sympa- 
thy with James Caldwell, or rather he has none with me. 
He seems to despise all the little interests which other people 
have, as if he expected people to live unlike human beings." 

" Unlike human beings," echoed Herbert. 

" I mean he looks surprised, almost shocked at so many things. 
You never looked shocked at me, Herbert, and I am sure, you 
know much more of my faults than James Caldwell does. I was 
going to say a very wicked thing ; but perhaps, I might make you 
look shocked." 

"What was it?" asked Herbert. "Is it too wicked to 
repeat?" 

" I was going to say," said Mary, laughing, " but I do not re- 
ally mean it, that it makes me feel inclined to do extraordinary 
things, in order to shock James Caldwell more." 

" That is what poor La wry used to say," said Herbert Arden. 

" Why is it that James Caldwell seems to have no sympathy 
with others, Herbert ?" asked Mary. 

" I think it is his misfortune more than his fault," replied her 
brother. " If he knew more of his own weakness, he would feel 
more with the weaknesses of others — all others. James Cald- 
well, I think, has very little self-knowledge, and, therefore, no 
knowledge of human natur&^<-the most valuable study in the 
world.*' 
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" Ah, yes, the proper study of mankind is man, we all know," 
answered Mary. 

" I should alter that, however, slightly. The proper study of 
mankind, if hy proper is intended most important, is God. Sec- 
ondarily comes man. Do not you think so, Mary ?" said Her- 
bert. 

" Yes. I wish I thought as well as you do on all occasions," 
she repUed. 

" James Caldwell will know otherwise before long, I hope ; 
but he is a very obstinate man in his opinions, whether right or 
wrong, and he must be practically convinced." 

** Then, after all, it is James Caldwell who is in the wrong, 
Herbert ? That is very satisfactory to us," said Mary, laughing. 

" Yes, very satisfactory to our good opinion of ourselves. 
Therefore, it is not because James Caldwell is respectable and 
all that, as you express it, that you cannot sympathize with him ; 
but because he does not possess those endearing qualities which 
ahnost imperceptibly attract. The heart must be human, in 
order to attract other human hearts. We, you perceive, are 
therefore in the right, and may think ourselves very acute, and 
very everything that is correct," 
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CHAPTEK XXIX. 

Maey Arden became visibly worse ; and with her declining 
health, the anxiety and the distress of her brother increased. 

Magdalen Lister now went frequently to visit her friend, for 
Mary could not return the visits, and spent whole days by her 
side, striving to reheve the monotony of the long weeks, until, 
at last, it became her habit to go to Crantham daily, and 
Mary would have been greatly disappointed had she missed 
doing so. 

One evening, afler Magdalen had been fetched home by her 
father, as Herbert sat by his sister, and had been telling her all 
that had occurred to himself during the day, in reply to his 
making an observation relative to Magdalen's kindness, Mary 
said : 

*' Herbert, I wish you would ask her to stay here, instead 
of taking the trouble she does of going backwards and for^ 
wards every day. I should so much like to have her in the 
house." 
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" My dear Maiy, I am afraid she would think it strange," said 
Arden. " I doubt if she would come were I to ask her." 

^'Ask Mrs. Lister to come also," suggested Mary. "Of 
course, she would understand that it is on Magdalen's account ; 
but she is so good-natured, that I do not think she would be 
offended." 

" I will certainly do so if you wish it, Mary," said Herbert. 

When afterwards alone, Arden thought with dread of Mag- 
dalen's coming, should she comply with his sister's request. 
For his own sake, he felt all the danger to which he would be 
exposed; but unselfishness required that he should take that 
course which would most contribute to Mary's happiness. 

The next morning, when Magdalen was with her, Mary 
expressed her wish, telling her friend the plan she had arranged 
in order, as she said, to quiet Magdalen's scruples, and not sliock 
Herbert's sense of propriety. 

When Magdalen Lister heard it, to Mary's no little as- 
tonishment, she seemed most averse to the arrangements, 
declaring : 

"Indeed I would rather go home every day. I will come 
earlier if you hke it, dear Mary. It is no inconvenience to me to 
walk here and back." 

" But why should you ol^t Magdalen — ^why should you not 
stay with me ?" 

Magdalen felt that she could not give any satisfactory reason. 

" It cannot surely be on Herbert's account," said Mary. " I 
am sure you have known him long enough ; and if your mamma 
comes also, there cannot be any impropriety in your staying 
with me." 

" No, of course not, Mary ; there is no impropriety, and you 
know I always like to be with you," said the other. 

" I think it is unkind in you, Magdalen, to object. It may be 
the last thing I can ask you to do fi)r me." 
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'*Well then, ask mamma/* said Magdalen, unable to offer 
any further objection under the concluding consideration. 

Mary wrote a note to Mrs. Lister, expressing her wish. 

It was complied with at once, and the next day when Mag- 
dalen came to Grantham, Mrs. Lister accompanied her daughter, 
saying she was glad indeed, if her May could be any comlbrt to 
dear Mary, and fully prepared on her part, to make herself useful 
in any way that she could. 

So Magdalen was established with her mother at Grantham 
Manor ; and Mary so appreciated her friend's society, that there 
appeared but httle chance of her parting with her again until 
some great change took place. 

If at first there was a little of awkwardness in her position, 
and in being associated so constantly with Herbert Arden, such 
an awkwardness very soon wore off; and ceasing to think of 
herself in trying to alleviate the sufferings of her firiend, Mag- 
dalen became cheerful and unembarrassed, and still congratu- 
lated herself that she had now learnt to love Herbert with a 
sister's love. 

His was the more difficult part of the two, for he could not 
deceive himself with any such reasoning ; and the daily inter- 
course with Magdalen, that he now experienced, in so domestic 
a character, endeared her more aiNE more to him, and made 
him more regret the course he thought her feelings had 
taken. 

Mrs. Lister took upon herself, with eneigy, the active duties of 
the house, for poor Miss Smith, the usual house-keeper, was 
quite unnerved for an3rthing like exertion, by the fears she 
entertained for Mary ; and she was grateful to be relieved of any 
duty which would have obliged her to leave the couch of her 
beloved charge. 

The autiunn passed and dreaded winter set in, and again 
OhriBtmas^aj arrived. 
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Reader have your Ohiistmasses hitherto been marked with 
happiness ? Thank God for it. It is a blessed thing to have one 
anniversary which has pleasant reminiscences only — ^when we 
may look back through the vista of youth, to the bHpit fields of 
childhood, and rest upon the first Christmas we remember, and 
not one of the days be marked with a black spot. 

" Herbert," said Mary to her brother, on the evening of that 
day, " come here and sit by me for I want to speak to you. This 
is the last Christmas-day I shall spend with you here. Through- 
out to-day I have been thinking upon all the Christmas days I 
can remember from our past childhood, when our father and 
mother were alive ; and afterwards, when LaMrry was at home 
— ^when you and he came for the holidays, do you remember 
what happy times we used to have. Then mamma died — and 
later in your college days, dear Herbert, when you were both as 
tall as men, but as fond of play as ever — and we used to spend 
such happy Christmasses, till our dear father died, 

** That was our first sad winter, the one which followed his 
death, for you remember how sadly we all missed him, and we 
were still in mourning — ^but the next one was a happy day, for 
Lawry was so full of spirits — and that was our last happy 
Christmas. Herbert darUng, Lawrence has left the last impres- 
sion of happiness on my memory — ^he, who has since broken up 
our domestic peace, and for a long time spoilt our Christmasses 
— ^Heaven bless him ! But I trust there are many happy 
Christmas-days yet to come for you, dear Herbert — I am sure you 
deserve happiness, if ever any one did. And when dear Lawrence 
comes back — ^he will come back some day, Herbert, I feel 
certain of it — ^you will be happy again ; for the good must be 
happy." 

" So you think, dear Mary," said Herbert, sadly smiling, " for 
you judge partially of me. I am afraid my prospects of happi- 
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ness would be but faint, did I £)und them on such a claim; 
but I hope your prophecy will come true— it would be a very 
great cause of happiness to me." 

" The gupitest I should think, brother, when I am gone. There 
is nothing could happen to you, would make you so happy as 
Lawry's return — ^nothing to equal it." 

*' Nothing should make me happier Mary, £)r it would be the 
greatest occasion of joy to him as well as to myself." 

He fell into a train of thought, and was so long silent that 
Mary said: 

" Are you still thinking of Lawrence, dear ?" 

Herbert started and colored, for he was not thinking of his 
brother ; but Mary looked at kim iot an answer. 

'* My mind was running on into the future, Mary, and I 
cannot find one bright spot on which to rest — ^it is all very dark 
and desolate." 

Magdalen involuntarily sighed ; and Herbert turned to her. 

" I cannot imagine," said Magdalen, ** how any one can ever 
wish to look into the future; and yet so many people do. I 
would rather bear the present ill, than contemplate those which 
are to come." 

** Do not you think that uncertainty is worse than any evil we 
could confidently expect ?" asked Herbert. 

" No ; for with uncertainty there is a degree of hope." 

*' You cannot have much evil to expect my dear," said Miss 
Smith, who like very many in the world, seem to imagine that 
it is synonymous to be young, and to be firee from care. " Ah ! 
at your age, with life just opening upon you, it is too soon to talk 
ofUls." 

'' I am scarcely older than Magdalen," said Mary Arden. 

'' Yes, my darling, I spoke unthinkingly ; but I was thinking 
only of Magdalen at the time— I was wrong also for this is a 
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world of trouble ; but it is unusual to hear young people of her 
age talk of a blank future — ^they ought to be full of hope and 
energy. Magdalen has everything happy in prospect so far as 
we can see." 

'* Magdalen's immediate prospects are not so happy as mine/'* 
said the sick girl, smiling. 

Magdalen bent her head over Mary's hand and her tears fell 
fast. 

" Oh, dear Mary, you are to be envied," said she in a whisper. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



" I WISH," Mary said, one morning, " that you would go out 
walking, it makes me quite uncomfortable, knowing that you 
stay in on my account ; Mrs. Lister I am sure will sit with me 
— will you not ?" said she turning to that lady — " and so you 
Herbert dear, and Magdalen go out, and do not return for an 
hour or two, mind." 

So Herbert and Magdalen walked out together. Arden had 
never had an opportunity of setting his mind at rest as to Mag- 
dalen's feelings towards his brother. Groundless as his fears may 
appear to others — ^to him, being once awakened, they were a 
source of constant torture. 

He had that morning received a letter from Lawrence, which, 
although giving to Herbert extreme pleasure, as they alone who 
have been separated from one they love, and can hear of him 
occasionally only, can estimate, yet had reawakened in his mind, 
if indeed the feeling had ever slept, the harassing thought that 
Magdalen had transfened the affection, which once was his own, 
to his brother. 
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Magdalen had not been in the room when the letter had 
arrived, and Herbert as they walked, observed to her : 

" I have heard from Lawrence to-day.** 

" Oh, I am so glad," exclaimed she. "Is he quite well — what 
does he say ?'* 

Herbert gave the letter into her hand, telling her to read it : 
which she did, commenting as she proceeded on what was said, 
and remarked as she returned it to Herbert : 

" It is a very nice letter — what a very afiectionate man he ia 
— ^how well he expresses himself.** 

" You are fond of Lawrence ?*' asked he. 

** Yes,*' she answered, looking him in the face, being rather 
surprised at the question. '' I liked him so much the first time I 
ever saw him. I have always been very fond of him.** 

Herbert mused for so long that Magdalen observed : 

** How very silent you are, Mr. Arden.** 

" Why will you call me Mr. Arden ?'* said he, pettishly. " You 
do not object to my calling you Magdalen, do you ?'* 

'*. No, I like you to call me so,** said she ; but, Herbert, what 
is the matter with you ?'* 

" I was thinking of Lawrence,** he said. 

" It is very kind of you to let me read Lawrence*s letters,** said 
Magdalen ; " but what makes you answer me so crossly ? Have 
I done anything to annoy you, Herbert ?'* 

" I beg your pardon if I answered rudely ; I was thinking of 
something which distresses me very much, and I have no one to 
whom I can tell my annoyances. God help me,** ho exclaimed, 
" when Mary is gone, I shall have no one to care for me.'* 

" You should not say so,** replied Magdalen, " there is Law- 
rence.** 

" But he is beyond my reach,** said Arden, '* and Lawry, poor 
boy, has troubles enough of his own, without my increasing 
them." • 
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'* And do you think that no one else cares for you?" asked 
Magdalen. 

*' I do not know," he answered ; and relapsed into total silence, 
while Magdalen walked on a little in advance of him. 

She had never before seen Herbert Arden in such a bad humor, 
and she thought it best to leave him alone to get over it. Kov, 
reader, all men are more or less frequently in bad-humors ; but there 
exists in them this difference. When a man who is unrestrained 
by principle, is afHicted with this moral malady, he sits down 
contentedly in it, and indulges it, to the annoyance of himself and 
all about him ; whereas, a man who is governed by religion, 
although he is not exempt from the infirmities which attack all, 
struggles against the evil influence, and by the grace of God, 
rises superior to it. 

Herbert Arden pouted hke a child, for a short time, as he 
followed Magdalen, venting his feelings by striking down the tall 
frozen grass which was in his path, with a little stick he had in 
his hand. Magdalen would not look behind her, for she wished 
to appear not to notice his ill-temper. Had she done so, she 
would have seen that the cloud by degrees passed away from his 
face, until his features were as placid as usual, and she might 
have seen that he glanced his eyes upwards before this consum- 
mation was attained. 

The first intimation Magdalen had that the cloud had passed, 
was Herbert's walking up quickly to her side, and saying : 

" Magdalen, I beg your pardon for my rudeness towards you. 
"What an ill-tempered fellow you must think me." 

" You are not very amiable, certainly, Herbert, but never 
mind me," said she, holding out her hand to him, " I wanted to 
say to you that you must not think no one cares for you in 
England." 

*' I was very wrong, I know it," he answered, " it is very un 
grateful in me to say it." 
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" For, should yoa," csontinued Magdalen^ hesitatingly, '' should 
you lose dear Maiy." 

" Should I, Magdalen I There is no hope for her>" said 
he mournfully. 

" I did not mean to distress you in alluding to the subject/* 
said Magdalen, '* I wanted to say that I wish you would look 
upon me as a sister. Indeed I love you as a brother, Herbert, you 
know I do ; your continual kindness to me has made all connected 
with you interesting to me, and you must be aware that 
I at least, if no one else does^ feel for your distress.' ' 

He started as she spoke^ as if her words had pained him instead 
of giving pleasure, and he sighed so deeply that Magdalen looked 
in alarm towards him. He had covered his face with his hands. 
She did not speak, for she felt quite frightened, and when he re- 
moved his hands, his face was as pale as ashes. 

" Magdalen dear," he said, " I feel all the kindness of what 
you say. I thank you sincerely for it." 

Yet there was very httle of gratitude in the tone of his voice, 
and he continued : 

** Will you answer me a question, one which you will under- 
stand, I think, as of great importance to me, for it concerns your 
near interest. And do not think me impertinent in asking it, for 
you wished to know, you remember, what I was thinking of just 
now. Are you really fond of my brother Lawrence ?" 

Magdalen looked at him with unafiected astonishment as she 
asked: 

" How do you mean ; really fond of your brother Lawrence ?" 

** Do you love him ?" 

" My dear Herbert, what could have put such an idea into 
your head? Why, Lawrence does not care for me in the 
least." 

" Yes; but," and Herbert hesitoted. 

" You mean." said Magdalen, blushing deeply, and &v«ttaii^ 
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her eyes, ** you mean that it is not always necessary for me to 
know whether the fancy is reciprocal.'* 

" I meant no such thing indeed, Magdalen ; believe me I in- 
tended no personal allusion whatever. You do not think I did?" 

"No, no ; I believe you did not, Herbert ; do not look so 
distressed, I was foolish to tMnk it for a moment. If you wish to 
know the truth, I can candidly assure you that I never liked 
Lawrence further than as a pleasant companion, and have always 
been interested in him principally as being Mary's brother and 
yours. Now I have confessed to you as frankly as if you were 
really my brother, have 1 not. 1 hope you are satisfied that I 
am not sufiering from unrequited love." 

Magdalen tried to say this lightly, but there was a catch at 
her heart, such as she had often felt at most inconvenient times, 
which prevented the laugh being quite natural ; and taking Her- 
bert's arm, she, as quickly as she could, changed the subject, 
although upon no subject did Herbert Arden converse with the 
same ease as usual, and Magdalen had most of the talk on her 
side, as they walked together back to the Manor. 

Why did not Herbert Arden take advantage of her acknowl- 
edgment of indifierence for his brother, to urge his own suit? 
Because she had told him she loved him as a brother, and A 
Herbert felt any hopo which might have previously existed in \ 
his heart, die away, as he heard the words, and he felt moie 
hopeless than ever, on this evening, as he returned to the house, 
of again winning the heart of Magdalen Lister. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



One Sunday evening, Herbert Arden, having, as usual, gone 
through his duties, was returning home from church, with Mag- 
dalen Lister, for Mary had objected to her remaining with her, 
- not wishing to keep her all day in the house. 

Through the village they were frequently interrupted by the 

r inquiries of Mary's numerous poor friends, afler the young lady's 
health, or stopped by salutations to Arden himself, on the part 
of the various inhabitants, amongst whom he was popular. 

" Ah," observed an old housewife, who was . standing at the 
cottage door, surrounded by several gossips of a corresponding 
age, " here come the young squire, bless him." 

** I fancy, Vhen Miss Mary is gone, it wont be long afore the 
Manor has another mistress," remarked one of her friends. 

**And why not ?" asked the original speaker ; " when Miss 
. Mary dies — ^the Lord's will be done — ^he would be fearful lone- 
- some by himself up there, to be suse, bless the eyes of him." 

" Veil, and I don't say no, neighbor, and she is a fait little 
thing, tdB^kiss Magdalen. How do you do, fdxl" osoAisons^^S^^fe 
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old lady, as the subjects of their conversation passed them/' how 
do you do, my dear ? I am right glad to see you out togeth^. 
Have you heard from Mr. Lawry, sir, bless him ?'* 

Herbert told her that his brother was well, and thereupon all 
his audience wiped their eyes as in duty bound. 

" Well," said the leader of the band, " I am sure we ought to 
be thankful for all things ; and I hope indeed you will be happy 
together." 

There seemed an irrelevancy, in the two remarks, to each 
other, and both Arden and Magdalen looked towards the speaker. 

" I am sure you deserve it, Mr. Herbert," she continued ; "for 
it is a good friend you have been to the poor since Squire Arden 
died, and before that too; and I hope, my dear," said she, 
turning to Magdalen, " that you will make him a true and good 
wife." 

Both Magdalen and Herbert colored as deep as crimson at the 
old woman's words, and the latter said quickly. 

" You mistake, mother. But never mind ; we must go home 
now ; good evening." 

And he and Magdalen walked from the group. 

" I don't think I do mistake," observed the old lady, as they 
looked afler them. ** But Mr. Herbert looked rarely vexed, did 
he not ? and colored like the young captain, to be sure," 

Neither of the subjects of her interest seemed able to overcome, 
for some time, the effects of her words. Magdalen hurried 
towards home, as if wishing, as soon as possible, to avoid the 
society of Arden ; and he was equally at a loss in his attempts to 
regain his self-possession, which was more completely overthrown 
than had been hers. 

Suddenly it struck Magdalen that they were both of them be- 
having rather ridiculously, and she relaxed her speed, observing^ 
as if the words were a continuation of her thoughts. 

"However, I do not see the necessity of exhausting my breath; 
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ire may as well walk more slowly, if you please. Look there," 
nid she, pointing to the buds upon the quickset hedge, which 
were bursting already into green. 

" Emblems of hope," said Herbert, for want of something bet- 
ter to say, and then added — '* I wish I might take such a symbol 
for my own." 

Magdalen thought he alluded to his sister, and said : 

" You ought to do so, if you think of the blessed hope of 
Heaven, which Mary will soon realize ; a prospect which we 
might envy her.*' 

"How much better you are than I am, Magdalen," he 
exclaimed; "my thoughts, at the moment I spoke, were of my- 
self only. You hkve reminded me of my duty." 

Several times, Magdalen, in her own mind, canvassed Herbert 
Arden's conduct, and if a suspicion of the truth ever occurred to 
her, she discarded it at once, lest a second time she should be led 
into indulging her own feelings against her judgment. 

It was upon that same evening that Mary Arden suddenly ad- 
dressed her brother, when she was alone with him ; so suddenly, 
that Herbert was taken by surprise, and thrown off his guard, with : 

" Herbert, it is unkind in you that you have so studiously 
concealed from me, that you are unhappy ; for unhappy I know 
you are, beyond the anxiety that my illness, or dear Lawrence's 
absence gives you. Did you think that I should not feel with 
you, Herbert ?" 

"What do you mean, Mary?" asked her brother, looking 
exceedingly uncomfortable ; " I do not understand you." 

" There, sit down," said Mary, laying her hand on his arm; 
" do not look as if you wished to run away. You do understand 
me ; and you must not evade the subject. If I ever had a grief, 
did I not tell it to you ?" 

But why should I distress you, Mary, with my disappoint* 
ment ?" ho asked. 
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*' That is so like you, Herbert ; always thinking of others' < 
tress instead of your own. You might have felt it less, perb 
had you spoken of it." 

" Indeed I should," he answered. " The most painful part of 
the whole has been this self-enforced concealment." ' 

" And you have been smiling to comfort me whilst your own 
heart has been aching all this time. Herbert, what a deal 
brother you are," said Mary, fondly. " Will you not tell me all 
now ?" she asked. 

Herbert recounted all the history of his love, falteringly, at 
first ; but he threw away reserve as he proceeded, and finished 
by saying : 

" You see, Mary dear, there is nothing now to be done but to 
endure it. I must try, if I cannot forget, at least, to exert 
myself to do my duty notwithstanding. It wiU be all the same, 
some day," said he, rising ; " and now do not let us talk any 
more of it, Mary ; I am glad that you have spoken to me about 
it. At any rate, I shall feel more at ease." 

But Mary felt very ill at ease. She would have liked to have 
argued with Magdalen on the question ; but Herbert had fiff- 
bidden her to mention the subject, or even to allude to it to Mag^ 
dalen. It seemed to her, in her sisterly afiection, incompie- 
hensible that any woman should not love Herbert ; and, at tim^, . 
she doubted Herbert's own conclusions, in thinking of Magdalen's 
words, "Oh, Mary dear, you are to be envied." 

But all interference in such matters does harm ; Mary was 
aware of the fact. Perhaps, in her position of looker on, she saw 
more clearly than her brother's prejudice allowed him to do— ^we 
know she did — for one day, when Herbert was looking serious 
and abstracted, she bent his head forward towards her, and 
whispered, with her arm round his neck : 

" It will be all right, my darling — ^indeed it will. If you only 
would believe so yourself Do not throw away your own happi- 
nesa so hastily, Herbert." 
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CHAPTER XXXIl. 



At the close of a day whereon Mary Arden had been very 
much -weaker than before, Ilagdalen observed an anxiety on the 
part of Herbert to induce Miss Smith and Mrs. Lister to retire 
early to their rooms. 

It had been their habit to sit up with Mary alternately, that is, 
Mrs. Lister and Miss Smith had each taken half a night, two or 
three times a week, and the others had fallen to Herbert, for 
although each time he had sat up, Magdalen had begged him to 
allow her to take her share of the fatigue, by a strange coincidence, 
Herbert's watch never seemed to go properly, and unless Magda- 
len woke of her own accord, no part of the night fell to her. We 
all know the inconvenience and discomfort of paid attendance, 
and the entire overthrow of all domestic order, if servants are ex- 
pected to sit up at night, or do anything, in fact, which is not 
strictly in the bond, or, in their own favorite phrase, their 
" place." 

On this day, the doctor had visited Mary late in the evening, 
and, as Magdalen afterwards found, had promised to come again 

at night. 

10 



o bed, 
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It was nearly midnight, when Herbert nid to Magdalen, 

was still sitting in Mary's room : 

Are you aware how late it is ? had yon not better go to 1 
Magdalen ? you will tire yourself unnecessarily." 

" As he spoke the doctor's carriage drove to the door, and pres- 
ently that gentleman entered the room. Magdalen roie to leave 
it, and Arden followed her. 

" Mary is worse to-night, Herbert," said she, when they were 
alone ; " may I not sit up with her ?" 

Arden took her hand in his, as he answered : 

*' You are right, Magdalen : she is very much worse ; Doctor 

warned me to expect a change, and indeed does not think 

she will Uve through the night." 

Magdalen was surprised at the quiet tone in which Herbert 
Arden spoke. She herself felt shocked at the near prospect of 
Mary's death, and it was with tears she asked : 

" May I not remain with her then ?" 

"Would you wish to do so?" Herbert asked. "I do not expect 
that you, Magdalen would fear being with her. You may have 
observed that I induced your mother and Miss Smith to go to 
bed. I feared their presence might disturb her." 

" I could not go to bed now, Herbert. I am not afraid ; 
besides you will be there. Why should I be ?" 

" That is a question which many have asked, and could not 
satisfactorily answer, dear Magdalen," said Herbert, still holding 
her hand. " There is no reason why you should be afraid. 
We are not more in the presence of the invisible world when_ 
death is with us, than we are at any moment of our lives ; bnt^ 
we are only more cognizant of its agency." 

Mary Arden lay still and silent on her bed. Doctor haA- 

seated himself in another part of the room, shaded by a screen , 
and was busied with the newspaper, the occasional rustling o€ 
which was the only sign of Ufe he gave. Magdalen sat hy 
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^.. Mary's |g^ow, ani^^ the opposite side of the bed was Herbert 
■l^jbden. 

The eyes of Mary had been turned on him for some time 
before she spoke ; it was in a faint and low voice she said to 
him : 

.V^SNrbert, come close to me/' and he sat down upon the bed 
itail^jmd drew her head towards him. " I am glad that you 
and Magdalen only are with me now — ^it is best to be alone. 
Herbert dearest, X, shall not have many minutes in this world ; 
for I feel life ehmmg from me. "When you are on your death-bed, 
brother, think what a comfort you have been to me. I would 
my dying blessing could rest upon you during your remaining 
years. Dear Herbert, will you tell Lawry that I loved him to 
the last, and prayed for his return. Adieu, Magdalen," con- 
tinued she, turning to her friend, *' thank you for all your 
kindness and affection. God bless you, my sister. Oh, Herbert, 
it is an awful thing, this Death." 

" Think of Him who has taken away the sting of death," said 
Arden, '* Who has promised to be a support in this hour when 
we most feel human weakness." 

" I do, brother ; farewell to all thoughts of this world — even to 
you, dear Herbert, till I think of you again in Heaven." 

She was silent for a time, and her strength seemed failing fast. 
Magdalen looked from her up to her brother. His features were 
as composed as Mary's own, and, but that his lips moved, he 
might have been thought uninterested in what was before him. 

" I shall see George, and my father and my mamma," said 
* Mary. " I feel as if I were joined with them already." 

The doctor came from behind the screen where he had been 
seated, and stood at the foot of the bed, watching his patient's 
quick breathing. Herbert glanced towards him as if to inquire 
could anything be done ; but the physician shook his head, and 
folded his arms behind his back in silence. 
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The hand of Mary sought that of h^^prother, ifj^ch she 
pressed to her Hps ; and Herbert, raising her in his arms, whia-1 
pered the last words of consolation and love into her ear— 
the words of the blessed Gospel, as her p^ss-word into Heaven. 

" Herbert," said she again, " do not trifle with your own hap- 
piness. Magdalen you will love him when I am gone ?'U 

Magdalen wept in silence, and turned her face away. 

•' And you will not let the remembrance of me be a painful 
one, brother and sister ? Here, May dear, xome round to the 
otlier side, by Herbert." ti^ 

Magdalen compUcd almost unconsciously, and kneeling down 
by the bed-side, Mary took her hand in hers. 

" Do not you love him, Magdalen ?" Mary asked. 

*'He knows that I do ; I have told him so. Indeed, dear 
Mary, I would be a sister to him„if he would let me." 

Herbert caught his breath, and a shade of sorrow passed across 
the brow of Mary ; but Magdalen saw nothing through her 
tears. 

The dying girl was silent, and breathed heavily for a few mo- 
ments, while all watched her with painful interest. 

" Do not grieve for me, beloved, think of Him to whom I am 
going," said Mary, with a stronger voice than she had possessed 
before ; and her head sinking on Herbert's breast, she breathed 
her last, without an .effort or a pang. 

With praiseworthy delicacy of feeling, the physician, afler hav- 
ing felt the pulse and been assured that life was gone, lefl the 
room. 

Yet Herbert Arden seemed to forget his sister*8 last words of 
entreaty and counsel. He did grieve for her loss, and, for the 
moment, as he impetuously caught her inanimate form to his 
bosom, and burst into a torrent of tears, Magdalen, who had been 
vainly striving to check her own emotion, asked herself the ques- 
tion, was this the same Herbert Arden who could endure so much 
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— who had heen lo patient in tribulation, and so self-forgetful 
throughout all his trials ? Where was his habitual self-control — 
his christian fortitude ? Could this be he who had even so lately 
preached resignation and hope ? 

And yet Magdalen did not love him the less for this present 
ebuUitioiL of feeling. Stoicism may be very respectable ; but it is 
far firom endearing. 

We beUeve the remark has been often made before, that noth- 
ing is more overpowering to the feeling of a woman than seeing 
a man shed tears. W^re she as gay as possible the previous mo 
ment, she would find it very difficult to restrain her own. A 
man never loses by any such manifestation of feeling in a 
woman's eyes, we believe. Her only impulse is to comfort him. 

And now when Magdalen saw Herbert Arden so convulsed 
with grief at his sister's death, any feeUng of prudence which 
might have sent her to the other side of the room, gave way at 
once before the wish to do all in her power to check his tears. 
She went to his side intending to speak words of comfort to him ; 
but her voice failed her entirely, and she could only take his hand 
kindly, and herself weep in silence. 

People are wrong if they suppose that grief is aggravated by 
seeing the grief of others. After all, words are of very Uttle avail, 
and sympathy is quite as well expressed by silence, much best by 
tears. There is always, in deploring the loss of one we love, a 
sense of loneliness mixed with the regret ; which feeling must be 
appealed to and lessened by kindness on the part of others. And 
80, when Magdalen took Herbert's hand in hers, when he had not 
been aware that she was close to him, a great deal of the bitter- 
ness of his first outbreak of grief was taken away, and very soon 
he raised his head from the pillow whereon Mary also lay, 
where he had thrown himself the moment that she died, and 
putting his arm round Magdalen, he drew her towards him 
fendly. 
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Are you shocked, reader? If so, you are an absurd prude, 
making no allowance for natural feelings, and measuring all 
things by your own starched ideas. Any thought of gallantry 
was as far removed iirom Herbert Arden's mind at the moment as 
possible. That he loved Magdalen we know, but at this time^ he 
thought of her kindness alone. And Magdalen understood so 
much completely. She neither started from him as if she had 
been stung, nor did she look virtuously indignant. She did not 
even let go his hand, but having regained her voice in the inter- 
val of silence, she said : » 

'' Remember Herbert, what she said to you the last time she 
spoke. Think of where she is gone." 

" I shall, I will presently," said he, '' I cannot think at all yet, 
dear Magdalen." 

Unknown to them, the day had broke, and Mrs. Lister when 
she entered the room, having been apprised of what had taken 
place, found Arden and Magdalen still sitting in silence. 

*' Poor children," said she, vnping her eyes, " you had better 
not remain here. Mr. Arden take Magdalen away. It will be 
better to go into another room for both of you." 

Herbert obediently rose and led Magdalen with hina down 
stairs. He pressed her hand affectionately before he released it, 
but from that moment his manner was the same towards her as 
it had ever been, and thenceforth, as usual, Herbert Arden was 
the self-collected director of everything that was to be done, the 
comforter of others, apparently forgetful of his own grief, in 
striving to minister continually to the grief of others. 

" Dear me," said Mrs. Lister to herself after her daughter and 
Mr. Arden had gone down stairs, '* I had no idea this would 
happen, I would not have allowed May to sit up on any account 
" Poor dear Mary," she continued, looking at the pretty, delicate 
face of the dead girl ; but then it occurred to her, that under the 
ctixcumstances, there was much to be done, and Mrs. Lister was 
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a woman of a matter of fact disposition, so she left moralizing, 
and rang the bell for^istance. 

Mary Arden was regretted by many, but by none, always 
excepting Herbert himself, so much as by poor Miss Smith. She 
moaned hke a child over the body of her pupil, and Herbert 
Arden had difficulty indeed in soothing her to anything Uke 
resignation. Sometimes when she had appeared more comforted 
and quiet, she would break out afresh into lamentations for her 
darling. She would listen to the suggestions of no one but Her- 
bert, and he was indefatigable in his attention towards her, and 
in striving to solace her for their mutual loss ; looking, through- 
out, himself so painfully ill, that Magdalen's eyes would 
sometimes overflow with tears when she looked at him : his was 
the only face which brought comfort with it ; his was the voice 
which always spoke of the bright, hopeful side of the picture, 
the heaven which Mary had attained ; the blessed promises to 
those who sufler patiently what God has given them to bear. 
One day he had been so speaking, whilst poor Miss Smith wept 
helplessly as she listened, assenting to all he said with : 

" Yes dear, I know," and " true, dear Herbert," and Magdalen 
was watching his face as he spoke — ^with pain, observing the 
careworn look which was on his generally calm features. Miss 
Smith hurried out of the room, for she had begun to cry, and 
wished at least to hide her tears as much as she could. Herbert 
Bimk his head upon his hand, as if thoroughly worn out, but then, 
08 if suddenly recollecting that he was even then not alone, he 
raised it again, and said to Magdalen, alluding to Miss Smith : 

'* Poor old lady, she feels as if she had lost all earthly interest, 
losing poor Mary. Afler aU though, perhaps it may be as kind 
to let her weep, so long as she docs not rebel against the will of 
Heaven. Thank God, tears are not forbidden." 

** Herbert," said Magdalen, ** I wish you would not exert your- 
self to speak because I am in the room with you." 
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" What makes you think it is an exertion?*' asked he. 

** Because you would have been silent v^en Miss Smith had 
left the room, and I saw that you made an efibrt to rouse youisell 
Indeed, you will distress me very much if you treat me so. Will 
you do me a favor, Herbert?'* He assented with his eyes. 
" "Which is to go and lie down.** 

He was about to object, but Magdalen placed iter hand on his 
forehead, which burnt like fire. 

" I am a very good judge of what is good for you,*! said she. 
*' I think it is very unkind of you to persist in making yourself ill, 
considering that you are the only person in the house whb is of 
any use. Besides," added she, the tears starting to her eyes, "if 
dear Mary had asked you so much, you would have obliged her ; 
and you said you would look upon me as a sister in her place.** 

He contracted his brows for a moment, but answered : 

" I would do more for your asking me, Magdalen, than for any 
person living — I wish you would believe so.** 

He rose from his seat, and was about to leave the room, when 
a servant entered. 

" If you please, sir, there is a man come to ask if you will go 
and baptise a child who is dying ; he is waiting below.** 

" Certainly — ^I will be with him direetl^,** said Herbert ; " you 
see, Magdalen,'* he continued, turning to her, "they will not 
allow me to obey your commands.*' 

" How very disagreeable,*' said she ; " must you go ?** 

"Did you not hear the message?'* asked Arden, rather 
gravely. 

" Yes ; but at such a time.** 

" There cannot be a better time. Duty is a capital master to 
drive away regretful thoughts, depend upon it. Besides, I may 
be permitted to be of some conafort to others, even though I am 
in want of it myself.** 

"Herbert," commenced Magdalen. 
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"What?" he asked. 

" Never mind ; I was going to say something which you would 
not Hke to hear. I was going to speak my thoughts too plainly.*' 

** Then how could I not Hke to hear them ?" said Arden. 

" Because you never like to hear your own praises, I know," 
Magdalen answered, " and parry them dexterously if you ever 
do. I shall content myself with thinking what I would have 
said." 

" If it is anything in my favor, pray think it, Magdalen. I 
would you thought a great deal better than I deserve of me," 
said Herbert, leaving the room. 

** That I could notj* thought Magdalen, " you dear example 
of unselfishness ;" and she went to the hall-door to watch him as 
be walked quickly down the carriage-drive towards the gate, 
accompanied by the laborer who had come to fetch him. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



Mart was laid by Wilmott's side according to her own 
request. 

The funeral was long ago over, and the evening was closing in. 

'^ My dear Mr. Arden/' said Mrs. Lister, " I most take Mag- 
dalen home to-morrow morning." 

Herbert sighed. • 

"So I expected you would say, of course," answered he, 
abstractedly, and he fell into a train of thought, from which he 
seemed, with difficulty, to rouse himself. Magdalen did not 
speak ; and Mrs. Lister presently remarked, by way of something 
to say, that it was a beautiful evening. 

" Yes, it is indeed," said Arden, " will you not walk out. It 
seems a pity to be indoors." 

Mrs. Lister excused herself on the score of want of spirits ; but 
added: 

"You, Magdalen, my love, had really better take Herbert's 
advice ; the fresh air, I am sure, would do you good." 
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Magdalen rose, feeling glad to avail herself of the proposal, 
and, in a few minutes, she and Arden were walking, side-by-side, 
through the shrubberies. The evening was cold, but bright and 
clear. 

Magdalen could not have found a sentence by way of com- 
mencing a conversation had her life depended on her speaking, 
and Herbert seemed almost equally at a loss. So they walked, 
gide-by-side, in silence for a short time. Yet he was the first to 
break the silence. 

''I scarcely know how to thank you, Magdalen, for all your 
kindness. Indeed, I am very grateful to you for what you have 
done." 

** Herbert," said she, " I thought we were to be brother and 
sister to each other. I do not wish you to thank toe ; I am more 
than repaid if I have been of any use.'' 

" Brother and sister," said Arden, sighing ; but yet I do not 
quite agree with you, dear Magdalen. At any rate, you cannot 
prevent my feeling obligation, although you will not let me 
express it." , 

" Feel anything you like," said Magdalen. 

** But I must not say what I wish ? Is that it ? Ah," said 
he, sighing deeply, I shall be quite alone to-morrow. When my 
father died, Magdalen, we all felt his loss, and mourned him 
greatly, but we were bearing it together ; but now, now," said 
he, in a choked voice. 

" Lawrence will feel with you,*' said Magdalen, although you 
are not together." 

" Lawrence ! Heaven bless him ! Oh, my dear brother, how 
his heart will ache when he hears of his sister's death ;" 
and Herbert almost forgot his own grief in realizmg that of 
another. " Do not, Magdalen," he continued, striving to check 
the tears which rained down his cheeks ; '' do not think that I 
rebel against the will of God. I know and I acknowledge that 
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He has delt very mercifully with me throughout ; and were I not 
selfish, I should rejoice at, instead of regretting, Mary's death ; 
but human nature will assert its empire ; and, at this moment, 
fortitude seems hut an empty word which I have used 
unmeaningly the very letters of which are washed out by my 
tears." 

They walked on for some time, Herbert silent, and Magdalen 
trying to say all she could to comfort him, but by her own tears, 
oflen interrupted, until the weakness, as it is called, on Arden's 
part, passed ofi*, and they spoke of other things. 

The following day, Mrs. Lister and Magdalen returned home, 
and Herbert was left alone at Crantham. 

In the evening of that day, as he was walking slowly through 
the lane, just outside his own gate, apparently buried in the 
deepest thought, but probably, in reality, thinking not at all, as 
we do after a great grief, and listening only to the crackling 
sound his footsteps made upon the frozen grass he trod on, he 
heard a heavy and unequal step behind him. He turned round 
on hearing it, but the darkness of the evening showed him only a 
sombre figure at a httle distance, and did not enable him to dis- 
tinguish who it was. 

He was not long in doubt, however, if he thought at all about 
it, for a dog ran up to him, having recognized him, and began 
paying his devoirs. It was Pinch, and Herbert Arden stopped a 
moment, and returned the beast's attentions. The delay occar 
sioned his being joined by the man who was following him, and 
who, as Arden supposed, was Pinch's master. 

" Good evening, sir," said the man. " I knew it was you as 
well as Pinch. I wanted to see you." 

Arden fell back, and walked by Wilks' side. 

" For what reason ?" said he ; " can I do anything for 
you ?" 

*' No, jxQ," said the man, rather awkwardly ; " it ain't nothing 
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I want, you see ; but I wished to see you. How do you fare to 
feel, sir?" 

" I will not say 1 am quite well, Wilks, for I do not feel so ; 
but things have shaken me, and I shall be all right in a little 
while, I dare say." 

** Ah," said the man, " things have gone contrairy. I wanted 
to see you to tell you that I wish they hadn't ; not to you any 
ways. I wish they had gone contrairy with any one but you." 

** Thank you, my friend," said Arden, taking his hand in his, 
and feeling touched at the sympathy, however rudely expressed, 
of a man who had been looked upon as a semi-brute by 
many. 

" You beUeve that I wish it ?" asked Wilks. 

" With all my heart," answered Arden. " I believe that you 
feel with me in my distress, and that you would do anything in 
your power to show your sympathy." 

** Thafs what I would have said, Mr. Herbert, but I didn't 
exactly know how. I ain't no hand at fine words, bless your 
heart." 

** They are not necessary, Wilks," said Herbert, " for where a 
man feels, he can show it without fine words. Does not Finch 
show what he means though he cannot speak at all? I can 
understand your kindness." 

" Well," said the man, with a sort of laugh, " that's more thau 
any other would say of me. I ain't in general accused of kind- 
ness. But I tell you what, Mr. Herbert, you make a man feel 
kinder better by supposing him not so bad as he fare to be. 'Tis 
hard too," continued he, after a little while, " that things should 
go and happen so to you. If I had been misfortunate, no wonder, 
I deserve it, but it ain't fair to you." 

" You forget, Wilks," said Arden, " that misfortunes come firom 
the hand of God, and that we all deserve more than He in His 
Providence calls us to bear." 
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'* You don*t deserve it any how," grumbled the man. 

" You must not say so,'* answered Herbert ; " we all deserve 
God's anger — ^wero trials sent us in angei : but they are pot so 
always— and not now to me, I trust." 

*' I can't see that, however ; but I suppose you are right, Mr. 
Herbert ; well, I am very sorry it has happened any how. Grood 
night, sir." 

" Will you not come in ?" asked Herbert, for he was standing 
at his gate. 

" No, sir ; they shan't say I oamo to you for what I could get, 
I came £or other than that." 

*' You came because you have a regard for me, I know, and I 
am proud of it." 

'*Well, it ain't much to be proud of, bless you," said 
Wilks. 

" You cannot walk back in the dark," said Herbert, " you will 
lose your way.'* 

The man said he could see well enough, and Pinch was with 
him. 

" There are logs cut down by the road-side," said Herbert, 
*' and you will be running up against them. I will go back with 
you." 

Wilks protested against this, insisting that he could find his 
way clear of the logs ; but Arden really was afiraid lest the old 
man overrated his own powers, and conducted him to his cottage, 
to the admiration of Wilks, who, with the sharp discernment 
which uneducated and unsophisticated people so often show, 
observed, as Arden left him at his door : 

'* Well, it may be gentlemanly to be proud and grand, but Mr. 
..Heibert ain't proud noways, and somehow I never see a greater 
'^ipentleman than he." 

And Herbert Arden thought that night with pleasure of 
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the S3nzipatliy in his distress shown on the part of the blind 
man. 

" How can I ever say I am alone," thought he, " when one 
upon whom I have no claim, for whom I have done nothing, like 
this poor old man, feels with me." * 

Yes, reader, a man who can, by kindness, touch the hearts of 
others, can never in this world be alone, for such love begets 
love. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



If Herbert Arden had felt lonely when his brother left hinii 
how must he doubly have felt so when literally solitary in the 
house, for poor Miss Smith was no companion. 

The loss of Mary seemed to weigh her down towards the 
grave, where her beloved charge was laid ; and it was not many 
months afler Mary Arden's death before her faithful and afiection- 
ate governess followed her. She was not taken ill, but she 
gradually became weaker, until she sunk into the arms of death, 
joyful at the release which had arrived to her, full of hope in the 
blessed promises of the Grospel, and regretting only that she left 
Herbert so solitary, and that she should not see her darling Law- 
rence back again in peace before she died. 

Herbert loved the old lady ; but he did not shed a tear when 

she breathed her last, for none who wished her well could regret 

yJ^r death ; and now he was quite alone, with memory only. 

\j And with Lawrence's picture, for he made that the companion 

'of his solitary hours, and the audience of his spoken thoughts. 

And so another spring came, and as he had prophesied, he 
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stood alone, gazing on the scenes where, as children, they had 
played together. 

A year and a half had passed since Lawrence went. His 
hrother had heard from him, or of him, often, but there was nothing 
hopeful in his letters. He spoke always of the past, as if there 
was no future here to him. And now Herbert's own cause for 
hopefulness was gone. Mary was no longer with him to make 
him speak of Lawrence's happier days to come, almost against 
his own conviction, and, by degrees, he looked at his brother's 
picture as the only rempant of those hours of peace and innocence 
— a smiling memory of what once had been. 

If he spoke of Lawrence, it was to the dog Cromer, who, at 
least, by his afiectionate caresses, seemed to try and sympathize 
with his master's brother, and who, had he been able to reply, 
would have spoken at least from his canine heart in wishing for 
Lawrence's return. 

It is a bad thing to be alone, especially for the young, and 
Herbert Arden almost insensibly lapsed into a day-dreamer, and 
was fast unfitting himself for the active services of life. 

Not that he omitted his accustomed duties. These he went 
through, but felt glad when they were over, that he might return 
to the trains of thought which they had interrupted. 

" I wonder," said Mrs. Lister to her husband, one day, when 
this had been going on for some time, ** I wonder that Herbert 
Arden does not leave Grantham, he ought to go somewhere for 
change, he must be very dull there." 

"He says not, my dear," replied Mr. Lister. *' 1 met Arden 
this aflernoon, and advised him to leave home for a time, but he 
seemed quite to recoil from the idea ; he said any other place 
would be hateful to him, and that he did not want change." 

" He does not look well, I am sure," said Mrs. Lister. 

" He looks to me as if he were going to follow his sister ; he is 
as thin as a lath " 
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** And he has not been here for I do not know how long." 

*' He seems to avoid society,** returned her husband. " I asked 
him to come back and dine with us, and he made some trifliDg 
excuse.** 

. In order to account for such an excuse on Herbert Arden*8 
part, we would mention, that after Mary's death, Magdalen and 
her sister Olivia had left Wardham to spend some time with an 
aunt in town, and afterwards with the Selbys, who were anxious 
and curious at the same time to know something of their son*s 
intended wife. Mrs. Lister was glad of the opportunity of send- 
ing Magdalen away for a time from the scene of Mary's death. 

One morning, as Herbert Arden was standing looking firom the 
dining-room window, before breakfast, the servant, who had been 
occupied about the table, making more than ordinary clatter, 
seemed so long about* the usual preparations, that Herbert, at 
length, turned towards him to see why he did not leave the 
room. 

Locke was standing with a toast-rack in his hand, making a 
point of being very busy, but evidently doing nothing. 

"Breakfast is ready, sir,'* said he, seeing that his master 
observed him ; but he did not leave the room. There was some- 
thing decidedly wrong about the table this morning — ^nothing 
would keep straight, byt required to be re-arranged, Locke altered 
almost everything he had placed upon the table, and then seemed 
as if driven to leave the room. At the door however he stopped 
and said : 

*' Do you ride this morning, sir ?** 

Herbert had not ridden for months, and he would have looked 
surprised, excepting that he felt something was coming, to which 
j4|us was merely an introduction. He therefore only answered in 
HA negative. 

''The Miss Listers are come home, sir,'* said the man, at 
length able to eject his news. 
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** Are they ?" asked Arden, with a degree of animation he had 
not shown for long. " When did they return, Locke ?" 

" Last night, sir. Miss Listerj and Miss Magdalen." 

"That will do," said Herbert, and the servant left the 
room. 

" I hope it will do," laughed he to himself, and proceeding to 
the kitchen, he told the stable-man to get Mr. Arden's horse 
ready. 

" Am I to lead him round then ?" 

" No, stupid — ^wait till he is rung for." 

The prospect of seeing Magdalen seemed suddenly to rouse 
Herbert Arden from his apathy. He presently rung and ordered 
his horse, and as he rode through his own village on his way to 
the Listers, his various acquaintances and friends congratulated 
him on his improved health ; the same who for the last three 
or four months, had been repeatedly comforting him with the 
assurance that he looked awful bad to be sure, and that he was 
so thin, that it gave them quite a turn to look at him. 

Magdalen had not seen Herbert Arden since she parted with 
him at Grantham, and she was shocked at the alteration in his 
appearance, which was not improved by the agitation he showed 
in meeting her. 

Fortunately for him none were witnesses of this agitation, for 
Magdalen, giving reins to the sincere pleasure she felt in seeing 
him again, ran out into the hall to meet him. They had been 
as brother and sister — ^had they not ? And yet, what meant the 
quick beating of the heart — ^the overpowering sense of happiness 
with which Magdalen observed his utter want of self control, 
when he saw her ? Was it excusable in her, if at that moment 
she felt more of triumph than any other feeling, that at length 
his heart was her own ? 

The dull schooling of her thoughts for these long years, seemed 
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all made useless iu an instant, and the old feelings revived with 
which she had first known Herbert Arden. 

He had stood witliout uttering a word, and she took his hand 
— ^for the first time in her life she hesitated in doing so. Love 
takes away our honesty and straightforwardness some way — but 
we do not exactly understand why. 

" Are you not glad to see me again, Herbert Arden ? I heard 
from others of your loss, since I left home. I am very sorry fi)r 
your sake." 

" No, Magdalen, it is not a subject of regret," said he. " The 
poor old lady made a blessed exchange firom my dull society here. 
It is better as it is." 

She asked him to come into the drawing-room, and he followed 
her. 

" Well, Arden, you have been quite a stranger here, of late," 
exclaimed Mr. Lister, as Magdalen and Herbert entered. ^'I 
hope we shall see more of you now the girls are returned. It is 
a bad thing to mope yourself at home, my dear boy." 

Herbert made some trifling excuse for his late absence, and 
then inquired of Olivia how she had been occupied. 

" You will stay the evening now you are here, I hope, Her- 
bert," said Mrs. Lister. 

•' You are very kind, 1 " 

" Of course ; all right — he'll stay," said Mrs. Lister, " Magda- 
len, go and sing, my dear." 

Magdalen did as she desired, and Herbert followed her to the 
piano where he sat while she played and sung. 

Have you heard from Lawrence?" asked she, as she was 
searching amongst her music for another song. 

He answered in the affirmative, adding : 

** I have the letter here, I think ; I wish he wrote more hope- 
fully," and Herbert took it from his breast pocket and put it in 
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her hand. Magdalen felt pleased at the confidence the action 
showed, and would have read it at once, but Herbert asked her 
to continue playin'^ 

" What a pretty hand Lawrence writes," said Magdalen, pres- 
ently, " perhaps afler saying so much I ought not to add that it 
is very like your own, Herbert." 

" My own ; when have you seen my handwriting ?" 

" Oh, I have seen it of course ; think how long I have known 
you." 

*' But our acquaintance has been too intimate to make letters 
necessary. Where have you seen my writing, Magdalen? 
I am glad it has made an impression on your memory, at 
least." 

"I have seen it; that is enough," said she, and finding that 
he had forgotten about the note, she added, " and more, I have it 
in my possession I believe, at this moment." 

She said this merely to make him wonder what she meant, but 
he answered hurriedly : 

** Did I ever write to you ?" ' 

" I did not say you did." 

" It must have been some time ago, since I have forgotten it. 
And you have not destroyed the letter ?" 

*' I did not tell you any such thing. How do you know it is a 
letter — and how do you- know it is to me ?" 

" I remember now," said Herbert Arden, " once writing you 
a note, when, when poor dear Lawrence; well, and you 
kept it ?" 

" I wish you would not ask me such questions. Herbert, is it 
likely I should keep a trumpery little note from you ? why 
should I ?" 

Magdalen blushed very much, however, as she asked the 
questions, and Herbert saw that she was trying to mislead 
him. 
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He took his leave soon afterwards, in wonderfully better spiiitB 
than he had come ; and as he rode homewards, the future which 
had been for so many months looming, one black unbrd^en 
cloud, seemed brightened by a ray of sunshine. Magdalen had 
kept his note ; which now, he well remembered having written, 
and she became confused at being supposed to do so. This was 
not sisterly aficction. And amidst all Herbert Arden's own 
excitement at the meeting, he had yet been able to detect that 
Magdalen's manner was not firee from agitation, and that other 
feelings than mere friendship mingled with her pleasure. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



To the delight of Olivia and her sisters, and the surprise of 
their parents, Richard Selby returned, after having been absent 
£>r only a year. His own enthusiastic pleasure at rejoining them 
was, as the poor people say, enough to do the heart good. Like 
a true sailor, he burst in upon the family unexpectedly, when 
they were sitting almost in the dark, between day-light and 
candle-light, and had kissed everybody all round, before half of 
them knew who it was. 

" Where are you sprung from ? How did you come ?" returned 
Mr. Lister, but it was some time before he could obtain any 
answer. 

When Richard could speak c<Aerently he said : 

'* I have been this last half hour cruising about the garden, as 
I would not come in till OHvia was down here. I thought you 
would have seen me looking through the window. And now, 
my dearest Livy, I have come to claim your promise. You rec- 
ollect you said you would marry me when I returned." 

" But, Richsurd," said Mrs. Lister, " you were to be away for 
two years." 
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" I know, but I had better luck. It makes no difierence. 
Olivia will keep her word, will you not Livy ?" 

Olivia laughed and blushed and said she was sure she did not 
know. 

" But, Richard, said Mrs. Lister, " why should you be in such 
haste ? why not wait until you return, instead of marrying and 
leaving your wife directly ?" 

" Indeed, I have no intention of leaving my wife when I am 
married," said Richard. 

** You do not think of taking her to sea with you ?" 

*' I am afraid I should find that difficult, my dear madam; no, 
I will not go afloat any more." 

" Richard ! What leave your profession ?" 

" For the present, at any rate. When Livy is tired of me, I 
may apply for employment." 

*• It seems a great pity," said Mr. Lister. 

** Why so, sir ? I do not care for distinguishing myself in my 
profession — in fact I see no chance of it — ^things are too quiet 
now a days for that ; and I cannot wait in the hope of an oppor- 
tunity of jumping overboard and saving the life of somebody or 
other for the sake of being honorably reported to the Admiralty. 
As you know, I took to the navy to escape the discomforts of 
home. It has served my turn, and now when I have the 
prospect of a home given me, why should I continue in the ser- 
vice any longer ? You are aware I have no interest to push me on.'* 

" But, what will you do if you remain at home ?" asked Mr 
Lister. " You must have some employment — an idle man is a 
miserable object, and is sure to make his wife miserable." 

*' Very true. I would not make Livy miserable if I can help 
it," said Richard. What say you to farming ?" 

*' You know nothing of it." 

" Qimie enough to make it a very good losing concern, aa I 
believe it invariably is," said Richard, laughing. 
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"Ai it most certainly would be in your hands. Tou know 
notbing at all on the subject; but I, who have fermed for 
years " 

" Ah, I know gentlemen farmers are always tenacious at being 
supposed to lose, so I shall be myself, when I set up on my own 
account — or cur account, Livy dear. But really, my dear sir," 
he continued to Mr. Lister, " you must allow Olivia to keep her 
word." 

"Well, well, Richard, it is more Livy's business than mine, 
certainly — do as you choose." 

Bichard looked towards Olivia. 

"What do you say, Livy? Will you marry me at once, 
instead of sending me off again, and capsizing all my plans of 
happiness ?'* 

He looked quite sentimental as he asked this question; the 
answer we presume was satisfactory, for the marriage of Olivia , 
and Richard Selby was thenceforth talked of as a thing decided 
on, and preparations were commenced tending to that event. 

The hope which had filled the breast of Herbert Arden, the 
evening he had spent with the Listers, after their return from 
town, was still agitating his bosom, when next he met Magdalen. 

She had dwelt with happiness greater than can be described, 
upon Herbert's conduct towards her, but, with the consciousness 
that he loved her — ^there came a reserve upon her feelings, which 
she had never experienced before, with regard to him. Hitherto 
her manner had been frank, but now she met him with a 
behavior, so altered, from what it had been when she thought 
her affection only sisterly regard, that Herbert's heart sunk 
within him, and he blamed himself for his self-congratulation. 

" I have deceived myself," thought he. " She cares no more 
for me than she ever did, for I cannot but think her former 
regard, if it existed, was but a girl's fancy, which has worn out 
by time." 

11 
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So his heart returned to its former passive disappointment, and 
he^to the same gentle manner that he had ever had. 

Magdalen perhaps was surprised that Herbert Arden, again at 
times, spoke in a melancholy voice when addressing her ; but she 
had discovered the real state of his feelings, and she cared foi 
nothing else ; and meanwhile occupied herself with the rest of 
her family in making preparations for her sister's wedding. 

The happy excitement of extensive millinery orders, of more 
work than it is possible to get through in the appointed time ; the 
consultations, the cabinet council, composed, of course, of females, 
the prospects, the regrets, hopes and fears, interspersed with 
occasional showers of tears, in thinking over the terrors to be gone 
through. 

In all this, Magdalen of course took a deep and sisterly inter- 
est. Richard was also greatly interested, but was not considered 
competent to give advice in such matters, especially as he never 
knew the proper names of any of the materials, and when sent 
on a commission to a neighboring town, requested to be shown 
some nasturtium for a lady's dress, when Olivia had ordered him 
to buy insertion. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



There was at this time a young man who visited frequently 
at the Listers*. His name was Lewis, and he held a large farm 
at a short distance from Wardham. He was a gentleman, and 
as a man of promising fortunes, was well received hy Mrs. Lister, 
when she found he was inclined to be attentive. She could not 
discover for some time, and even Lizzy was also at fault, to 
whom his attentions were directed ; he brought flowers to Olivia, 
and books to Magdalen, while Lizzy's heart was won completely 
by his remembering her taste for sugar plums when he was in 
London. He was nice looking ; nothing particular either way, 
so that altogether, Mrs. Lister considered him a very proper 
young man. 

All at once his real design showed itself, and afler a very hot 
pursuit for a week or twb, he proposed to Magdalen. 

She did not hesitate for a moment, but sent him, a courteous 
refusal, and hoped that the afiair was at an end. 
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To Magdalen's annoyance, that evening, after dinner, Mis. 
Lister called her into a room alone with herself, and taxed her 
with what she had done, saying that Mr. Lewis had acquainted 
her with what had happened, and requested her to use her 
influence. 

" And now, my dear," concluded Magdalen's mother, " I will 
tell you at once that it is all absurd nonsenso your refusing Mr. 
Lewis ; and that you must not think to have your own way in 
this matter, and I have told him as much, and your father quite 
agrees with me." 

" What would you have me do then, mamma ?" 

" Marry him, of course ; you cannot find any objection to 
him." 

*' I cannot marry him," said Magdalen, firmly, " I have told 
him so, and he ought to take my answer as decisive." 

"And pray why cannot you marry him?" asked her mother, 
opening her eyes. 

'* I do not care if I never see him again, and therefore, how 
can I marry him, mamma, I might ask you in return ?" 

"Magdalen!" said Mrs. Lister, "you have got hold of some 
absurd ideas, which are all fancy, but which many romantic 
girls imagine to te just. Of course you can marry Mr. Lewis if 
you choose to be obedient and act like a dutiful daughter ; he is 
a good-looking, respectable young man, well off, and we know 
nothing against him, do you ?" 

" No ; I know nothing against him." 

" Perhaps he is not good enough for you." 

" I do not know him sufficiently to judge," said Magdalen, " I 
'know nothing of Mr. Lewis's qualities, besides that he is agree- 
able and good-natured." 

" Then you will think better of it, my dear, and I shall tell 
him that you will wait, until you know him better, to give 
& decided answer." 
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'• Indeed no ; I shall never give him any answer but what 
I have given him ; do not tell him so, mamma." 

** Magdalen, really you are enough to put one out of all 
patience. What do you mean by refusing a man without the 
least shade of reason V* 

'' You do not consider it any reason that I am totally indif- 
ferent to the man ?" asked Magdalen. 

** Mere stuff; he is good looking, by your own admission, 
agreeable and good-natured, rich, and well spoken of; what 
would you have more ?" 

" Mamma, I see it is of no use arguing the question with you. 
If I were fond of Mr. Lewfe, I would marry him, were he ugly, 
disagreeable to others, poor and despised, but as it is, I will not 
marry him, were he ten times as rich and good-looking as 
he is." 

Mrs. Lister was usually a good-humored woman ; this subject 
she had taken up earnestly, and as she said, was out of all 
patience, and she went away and slammed the door, after, 
saying : 

*^ I will tell your father what you say, yid ask him to come 
and speak to you ; remain where you are." 

Magdalen's heart fluttered as she waited for her father ; but 
her resolution never, for an instant, failed her ; and she tried to 
nerve herself for what she feared might be a coming storm upon 
her opposition to her parents* wishes. 

Mr. Lister entered, saying : 

" What is this I hear, May ? your mother says you will not 
listen to her, or consent to marry Mr. Lewis. That is all 
nonsense, you know ; you must marry him. There is no question 
about it ; I know you will be a good girl." 

'* I cannot be a good girl in the way you mean it." said Mag- 
dalen, '* I have tried to explain to mamma that I cannot marry 
a man I do not care for." 
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" How, do not care for ?" ^^ 

" Do not love then." 
* ''Nonsense; you will love him fiist enough when you have 
married him." 

" I cannot run the risk ; I must love him before I marry him, 
or not marry him at all," said Magdalen, '' do, my dear father, 
let me have my way ; it makes me so unhappy to be asked to 
marry him, and be obliged to refuse." 

" Humbug ! obliged to refuse — you are not obliged at all ; you 
have got some romantic crotchet in your head." 

Mr. Lister spoke kindly, and Magdalen, who had expected to 
be scolded instead of argued with, was touched by his manner, 
and she added : 

*' Why do you want me to marry Mr. Lewis ?" 

" Why, of course, because he is a very good match — ^you must 
marry." 

" Why must I ?" 

" You do not wish to remain single, I suppose, May — ^that is 
not one of your notions, is it ? though you have some strange 
ones enough." ^ 

** Do you want to get rid of me ?" she asked, taking advantage 
of his good humor. 

"No, you little stupid, of course I do not. But still you 
must marry Lewis, May — ^you must indeed," said he, be- 
coming sensible that he had relaxed in his contemplated 
firmness. 

" Now, father," said Magdalen, going to him, and putting her 
hand on his arm, "suppose I tell you that it would makome 
very unhappy to marry him." 

" Oh, of course, all young ladies say so ; but we know better," 
said Mr. Lister. 

" I think I ought to know best," said Magdalen, with a sigh, 
'*no one person can be judge for another in such a case." 
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" Upon my word," said Mr. Lister, " things are come to a 
pretty pass, indeed, when one's children begin to make philosoph- 
ical reflections about obeying their father's wishes." 

** I thought," said Magdalen, gently, " that you always said 
you would not force your daughter's inclinations ; I am sure I 
have heard you say so over and over again." 

Mr. Lister had said so over and over again, and now he fidg- 
etted at the recollection. Magdalen observed it, and she went 
and kissed him, saying : 

" I wish, dear father, you would leave this subject. I do not 
like to have to oppose your wishes, and cannot, either in princi- 
ple or inclination, comply with them. Do take my answer at 
once." 

" And Lewis ?" 

*' Mr. Lewis has heard the same from me, and should have 
known me better than to renew the subject." 

" But I tell you what, May, if I dropped it, your mother would 
not ; she is bent upon your marrying him." 

" Then I think it is very unkind in you to join with her. It is 
not fair to be two against one. Will you promise me ?" 

" What ?" said Mr. Lister, kissing her, and drawing her on to 
his knee. 

'* Not to try and drive me into a corner, and try so hard to get 
rid of me." 

" Bless the child, I should be very sorry to part with you, my 
dear. Well, well, I promise ; only your mother will not give it 
up so easily, I can tell you." 

" She thanked him warmly for his concession, while Mr. Lister 
said, as he lefl the room with her : 

" You have, somehow, got it your own way, you little fool ; I 
meant to have fought it out with you." 

** I fancy that the days of unnatural parents, who force 
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their children into detested unions, are over," said Magdalen, 
demurely. 

" I think children are taught to argue now a days," said 
Mr. Lister, "formerly they knew better, and revered their 
parents.'* 

" But did they love them do you think ?** 

" Well, well, I do not know, I am sure," said he, kissing her, 
" at any rate, they did not ask them such appropriate questions." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



Magdalen felt very grateful that her father's influence 
against her was at an end. Mr. and Mrs. Lister held a private 
Btonn upon the subject, when the latter made the discovery that 
her husband had been gained over, not entirely to the opposite 
party, but to stand neutral in the contest. Magdalen was aware 
that although the least influential as to her actual marriage, yet 
that Mrs. Lister would be much the most difficult to persuade of 
her two parents. Simply because she was a woman, and it was 
a daughter with whom she contended. Had it been a son, it 
would have been otherwise, of course ; then the father would 
have been the difficult party, and the mother easily gained 
over. 

The subject was not dropped ; scarcely a day passed in which 
Mrs. Lister did not renew her commands and persuasions. 

*' One would think," said she, one morning, when carried 
away by the feelings of the moment, " one would think that you 
might learn from your Bible, of which you pretend to be so fond, 
that children are to obey their parents in all things, and to give 

11* 
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up their own inclinations. I am afraid you have not read it to 
much profit. I must say I had expected otherwise from you. 
You are an undutiful girl, Magdalen." 

Magdalen cried when she thought of her mother's words ; hut 
she did not waver, neither did she attempt contradiction then. 
She knew that it is hard to impress the judgment of another 
with a matter of feeling ; Mrs. Lister was hent upon seeing it in 
a practical way. Opposition seemed to increase her desite that 
Magdalen should marry Mr. Lewis ; and one day an idea 
occurred to her which she lost no time in carrying out. 

She called on Herhert Arden, rememt>ering the intimacy 
between himself and Magdalen, and knowing the influence he 
possessed over her daughter, she trusted that now he would exert 
it in her favor. 

Some may think it strange that Mrs. Lister had never 
suspected the real state of her daughter's feelings with regard to 
Herbert Arden — a suspicion which surely would have made her 
seek counsel, in her present emergency, last in the world of him. 
Did such know, as we have known, the almost marvellous blind- 
ness of parents in such cases, they would not imagine the 
question. When people have outlived their own romance, they 
seem to close their eyes upon the fact that such a thing exists, 
and all events, whether of the heart, or mind, or body, become 
business, and matters-offact. We speak of the generality, who 
appear as if they had never been themselves boys and girls — ^not 
of all. There are^some who feel and act otherwise, and blessed 
are they. 

But who should blame Mrs. Lister ? She had married early, 
and brought up her children carefully, and had she not now her 
daily duties. To order the dinner — scold the servants — and see 
the things counted for the wash ? 

And so she called on Herbert Arden one day quite by herself. 
Mrs. Lister was excited ; she had been thinking over her giiev- 
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ance all the way from Wardham, and, by this time, it had 
assumed the form of a decided insult to herself, and Magdalen's 
conduct appeared as direct ingratitude. 

Herbert perceived that something was wrong directly he 
encountered the lady; but he asked no questions, excepting of 
the health of all at home, and being satisfied that there was 
nothing distressing to fear, he waited patiently until Mrs. Lister 
should tell her own story her own way. 

Mrs. Lister, however, was anxious to be calm and collected in 
the matter, and she subdued her excitement by some common- 
places by way of introduction. But after a while : 

" Mr. Arden," she said, when she thought it time to introduce 
the subject of her visit, " I have called upon you on rather a 
strange business. Magdalen has given us great annoyance of 
late, and I want you to assist me — she, I know, will listen 
to you." 

Herbert expressed surprise at her words. 

" Yes, certainly she has acted unlike herself in this matter." 

She then detailed to him Mr. Lewis's ofier, and Magdalen's 
refusal of it, and subsequent opposition to his suit. The counte- 
nance of Herbert Arden underwent various changes as he listened, 
and, at length, he bent his head down, and appeared to be occu- 
pied with something on the table. 

" It is a very good match ; the young man is nice-looking and 
amiable ; Magdalen herself says she knows Nothing against him 
— and yet she obstinately refuses to listen to Ris addresses," con- 
cluded Mrs. Lister. 

" Perhaps there may be reasons beyond what we can under- 
stand," said Herbert, and a nervous feeling of pleasure shot 
through him ; '* the heart cannot be compelled to love, Mrs. Lis- 
ter ; and if Magdalen is not attached to Mr. Lewis " 

" My dear Herbert, that is the way you young people always 
talk. She will soon be attached to Mr. Lewis when once she has 
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engaged herself to him. I wish you to speak to her on the 
subject.** 

" And advise her to marry the gentleman you mention ?** 

" Yes ; both her father and I desire it very much,'* said Mrs. 
Lister. " You will- be doing a kindness to Magdalen, as well as 
to us, for it would be the very best thing for her.** 

Herbert still looked on the table, and appeared engrossed with 
the ink-stand and pens. 

" Will you give me your assistance ?^* asked Mrs. Lister. 

" My dear madam, what could I do ?** said he, quickly. 

"You have great influence with her, for she has been 
accustomed to attend to what you say. You might put her right 
where 'she is very much in the wrong ; she does not appear to 
understand at all clearly her duty to her parents,*' said Mrs. Lis- 
ter, with some asperity. 

*' Indeed, I could not speak to Miss Lister on such a subject,'* 
said Herbert ; *' she would think it very obtrusive in me, I am 
sure.** 

" Not if it is at her mother's request that you do so ?** 

" I," said Herbert Arden, " my dear Mrs. Lister, I think that I 
am not authorized by my age to speak to Magdalen on so very 
delicate a matter as this." 

" Age has nothing to do with it, Herbert ; we have known you 
for so long that you might speak to any one of my girls as 
a brother. I hope you will do all you can to persuade her." 

" Indeed,'* resumed Herbert Arden, " I cannot undertake such 
a task ; think how impertinent Miss Lister would think me.*' 

" Nonsense — impertinent ! I depend upon your doing so, Her- 
bert ; I shall tell her I have asked you to do so." 

" No, no, pray do not," said Arden looking very uncomforta- 
ble. 

But Mrs. Lister rose and shook hands with him, saying, she 
could not wait another moment, and hurried out of the house. 
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Herbert Arden bad not tbe aligbtest intention of complying 
with his visitor*s request. 

Only a few days afterwards, be was at the Listers' bouse, and 
alone in the drawing-room with Lizzy, when suddenly Mrs. Lister, 
from the stair-case, called Lizzy to her, and presently afterwards 
Magdalen entered. Herbert held out his hand to her, but she 
affected not to see it, and said : 

" So you have come, obediently to the commands laid upon 
you. Lizzy, as you see, has been called away, and I have been 
sent down to you ; so will you commence at once.*' 

" What do you mean ?" he asked. 

" Do not pretend to be innocent ; you know you are to be my 
confessor. Holy Father, I have a great many follies to pour into 
thy reverend ear. Herbert Arden," she continued, changing her 
tone, " do not pretend you are ignorant of what I mean. Mam- 
ma has told me she has desired you will convince me I am in the 
wrong in not marrying Mr. Lewis ; having explained to you all 
my obstinacy and perverseness, as it is called. Will you, if you 
please, begin to convince me at once, and have it over as soon as 
you conveniently can." 

" Miss Lister," said Arden, ** I told your mother I could noi 
presume to speak to you on such a subject, and absolutely 
declined doing so. I am very sorry if she has led you to expect 
any interference on my part." 

" Did you ?" said she ; "I am glad of that — I am very glad 
of that." 

*' Ah, you should have given me credit for doing so ; it would 
have been very impertinent in me to have taken such an office," 
said Herbert. 

. "I thought it might, perhaps, be a brotherly act to try and 
persuade me to marry a man I do not like, as my father and 
mother both wish it." 
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" Could you think I should be the one to persuade you to 
marry, Magdalen ?" said he. 

•* And why not, brother Herbert ? does your firatemal regard 
wish me to remain single all my life ?" said Magdalen. 

He bit his lip and walked to the window, standing with his 
face averted from her. She had been smihng as she spoke, and 
for a moment afterwards she smiled, somewhat triumphantly; 
but as she looked at him, her countenance changed to an 
expression of the deepest interest or afiection. 

"You do not like Mr. Lewis?" asked Herbert Arden, sud- 
denly turning round and looking at her. 

** You know I do not," answered she. 

** Well, Magdalen, I do not see how I should know.** 

** That is true," she returned ; " you might, of course, have 
supposed it, however, as I have refused Mr. Lewis." 

She colored immediately after she had said the words, for she 
recollected her refusal of Arden himself, and it struck her that 
such an act, on her part, might, by him, be supposed no criterion 
of feehng. 

He did not notice her confusion on the preceding remark, and 
she asked : 

" I want to know what mamma told you on this subject.'' 

Herbert repeated it to her, concluding his account with : 

" And your mother said you were not aware of your duty 
towards your parents, and that that was the reason she wished 
me to speak to you. Of that I remember as much as I choose." 

" That is what has distressed me more than anj^thing," said 
Magdalen ; '' I would not have minded the annoyance of all this, 
had it not been that I have been accused of undutiful conduct, 
and insinuations have been made as if I were a hypocrite, because 
mamma thinks the command of obedience to parents absolute, 
at least, in this case." 
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She began to cry as she spoke, saying ; 

" Do you not think I am in the right, Herbert ? Ought I to 
marry a man to whom I am indifferent, whom, the very fact of 
being forced to marry, would make me dislike ? Have I any 
right to do so, when I could not do my duty as a wife to him, 
for r could not if I did not love him. Ought I to go and perjure 
myself in swearing before God that I will love him, because my 
mother desires me to do so ? Surely the command of * obey your 
parents * does not extend so far ?" • 

" No, Magdalen ; think of the words of the command — * Obey 
your parents in the Lord.' In the Lord, means surely in things 
lawful." 

" You agree with me then ?" said she joyfully. 

" Yes ; do not marry Mr. Lewis." 

** Oh, you proper advocate on my mother's side ! I am so 
much obliged to you, dear Herbert. I was so afraid, with all 
these reproaches, that I was doing wrong." 

" You cannot do wrong, Magdalen, if you trust to Heaven's 
guidance of your judgment. I should not fear your going wrong 
without any human counsellor, for you know where to look for 
aid." 

" But it is so much happier to have some one to make me sure 
I was right — some one on whose decision I can depend. I thank 
you very much for what you have said." 

" You have overpaid me," said he in a low voice, " by calling 
me dear Herbert." 

Magdalen blushed as she answered : 

" Words mean nothing, you know." 

" Do not undo your kindness, Magdalen, let me at least have 
the pleasure of imagining you meant it." 

Why will women always put a poor man down, directly he 
assumes, in the least degree, that he is liked by them. Had 
Magdalen spoken her feelings, she would never have made «»&.\\. 
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a speech. Words should mean everything; and she was too 
truthful at heart, to speak unmeaningly. Besides, in the very 
expression Herbert caught at, she had spoken her heartfelt 
gratitude ; he was dear Herbert to her — and yet, she told a story 
in saying her words meant nothing, because Herbert Arden was 
pleased, and we suppose looked so at the inference. Women are 
all alike — ^they contradict with their tongues, the expression of 
their faces ; yet, there is one excuse for them. They do not 
intend the mei^ to take all they say in eamest, any more than 
Magdalen intended Herbert Arden now to beheve her. 

" My position," continued she, laughing, " seemed so exactly 
that of a heroine of romance, which ladies, as you know, are 
always to be forced into undesired unions, and the author 
generally makes the concession of the unhappy girl, a triumph 
of duty over inclination, even though she is pledged to another 
man whom she loves, and breaks her honor with him in order to 
obey her father." 

" Then the principles of such an author must be rather 
shadowy, Magdalen. A woman is inexcusable who Vould do 
such an act, and as you said perjure herself before God !" said 
Herbert Arden. 

** What am I to say to "mamma then ? Still that I cannot 
marry Mr. Lewis ?" 

Herbert watched the calmness of her manner in this inter- 
view ; he had heard her with agitation, as she spoke of loving 
the man she married, and had been on the point of asking her 
then, did she love him ; but he remembered her refusal of him 
before, with no very comfortable feelings, for it is not a pleasant 
thing to be refused, is it, reader ? 

He said after a pause : 

•' Certainly, that you will not marry Mr. Lewis — ^no, do not 
marry Mr. Lewis at any rate." 

Magdalen smiled at him, saying : 
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" You appear to' have some spite against poor Mr. Lewis — ^you 
see you have made me begin to pity him already ; but you need 
not fear, if you have any interest in it, that my pity will turn to 
love." 

" You know very well that I have an interest in it ;" said 
Arden, " as I have in* all that concerns you." 

" I am very much obliged to you for it Herbert ; and I am 
glad your brotherly interest takes my side of the question." 

" Brotherly interest V exclaimed Herbert Arden, starting from 
his place, and making for the door. 

" What is the matter ?" said Magdalen. 

" Good-bye," said he, "I have an engagement." 

"Well, you seem to have remembered it rather suddenly," 
said she, laughing. 

Like a perverse woman, Magdalen Lister took advantage of 
her insight into Herbert's feehngs — ^much as the knowledge itself 
rejoiced her heart, in order to tease her lover. Perhaps in 
revenge for the anxieties she herself had undergone, although, 
had the idea been suggested she would not even to herself have 
acknowledged such a wish. 

Now, holding out her hand to him, she said : 

" Good-bye ; I am glad you have reminded me — I have 
employment this afternoon — I thought you were going — ^good- 
bye, Herbert." 

" I am going to town to-morrow," said Herbert, gloomily. 

" Are you indeed ? Well, it is good-bye, then." 

" Can I do anything for you there ?" asked he. 

" Thank you, no ; only continue to take the same kind interest 
m me please." 

He sighed as he left . the room ; and when he was gone, Mag- 
dalen regretted that she had made him look so confused, and bite 
hrs lips, and knit his brows ; and she remembered that sigh of his 
as he left her. She tried, however, to make up to him for her 
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levity, by thinking of him when he was away, and loving him to 
herself. * 

Probably though, had Herbert Arden returned the next day, 
Magdalen Lister would have treated him much the same. 

" This time at least," argued she mentaUy, " he shall not per- 
ceive the first advances on my part. He shall not imagine that 
I wish to urge on a fresh, declaration," and in this young ladylike 
resolve, she determined to guard her conduct towards him, and 
daily looked out anxiously for his return that she might carry out 
her resolution. 

The cause of Mr. Lewis was still carried on by Mrs. Lister, but 
now the persecution to Magdalen was comparatively light. Her 
mother wondered that Arden 's visit had not been of more avail, 
and when told by Magdalen what had taken place, said she was 
really surprised at Herbert Arden's conduct ; but she was at the 
same time a little staggered in her own resolution, for she had 
been used to look upon his opinion as an authority, notwithstand- 
ing the difierence of their ages. 

Magdalen's part however was not yet concluded ; Mr. Lewis 
would take no refusal, but firom her own lips, and she had to en- 
dure the pain of a personal interview with him. He was hard to 
persuade, urging his suit in every point of view, and pleading so 
sadly his unhappy cause, that Magdalen at length, sat down 
upon the sofa, and covering her face with her hands, burst into 
tears. 

" You do feel for me then," said the young man, as a ray of 
hope animated him, " you will re-consider what I have said, and 
give me a more kind answer, dear Miss Magdalen. You will 
allow me still to hope — I will wait any length of time. You do 
not know what it is to love — unsuccessfully." 

Magdalen wept convulsively. She might have told Idm that 
her tears were caused by her knowledge of what he felt. A 
thousand times she regretted her conduct to Herbert Arden. She 
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perhapSi had sent him from her angry and disgusted at her tri- 
fling, and all the while that Mr. Lewis pleaded, she rememhered 
Herhert's sigh of regret as he left her, and the melancholy gentle- 
ness of his eyes. If only she had not repulsed him, tacitly though 
it might be, he might now have been there to defend her from 
the addresses of this man by his own claims. 

" You do feel for me then ?" repeated Mr. Lewis. 

" It is because I cannot give you a satisfactory answer that I 
feel for you," said Magdalen. " Do not think that I would trifle 
with your feelings, Mr. Lewis. I never can alter my determi- 
nation.'' 

"I fear," said the young man gloomily, "that my suit is 
indeed hopeless ; I fear that you love another." 

He looked at her earnestly as he spoke, but so sadly that 
Magdalen answered ; 

" Would it lessen the disappointment to you if you knew that 
it does not proceed from any personal dislike to you ?" 

" I think it would," he said. 

"Then," answered Magdalen, "I will admit to you that 1 
love another, and you will see by this admission how utterly 
useless any further persuasion on your part would be. You will 
spare me a repetition of your arguments, will you not ?" 

He took her hand and kissed it. 

" I will never revive the subject, Magdalen, rest assured. I 
only hope you may be more happy in your love than you have 
made me in mine." 

" You will never to any one," continued she. 

" Never, to any one, will I say what you have told me, he 
answered, " could you doubt it ? And now, adieu," said he, in 
a broken voice, taking her hand again. 

" Adieu, Mr. Lewis," said Magdalen, " thank you for your 
kindness and consideration; indeed I am very grateful to you 
for it." 
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He smiled sadly. 

'* I will not offer you in the usual style, my friendship, when 
you asked my love/' said she, *' but at some future time, I hope, 
you may care to have it." 

"I care to have it now, Magdalen; I care for your good 
opinion, believe me," said he. 

" Then we shall meet as friends I hope ?" 

" When we do meet, Magdalen. But I shall leave the neigh- 
borhood at once; I cannot remain here, and, forgive me, I 
cannot, at present, see Mr. Arden." 

" Mr. Arden ?" Magdalen blushed painfully. 

" Have I been wrong in saying it ?" he asked. 

*' No ; never mind. I have myself to blame only. You are a 
gentleman, Mr. Lewis,'' said Magdalen, and added, presently ; 

" Have the kindness to leave me, my best wishes are yours ; 
try to forget me as soon as you can." 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



Magdalen felt more sorry still, when she found that Herbert 
Arden stayed in town much longer than she had expected. Some 
one else was doing his duty in his village. True, he had not had 
a holiday for some time, and it was natural to suppose he would 
be glad to get away from Grantham, which late events could 
hardly have endeared to him. Richard Selby was almost con- 
stantly at Wardham now; glad of any excuse which could 
prolong his stay, although to tell facts, he was sometimes rather 
in the way, for sailors are not always such domestic acquisitions 
as they consider themselves. 

When the subject of her marriage was talked of, OH via 
expressed a wish that Herbert Arden should marry them, but the 
time of the wedding was drawing very near, and Herbert Arden 
was not returned from town. All the necessary arrangements 
were made, and they had been obliged to agree that the ceremony 
should be performed by the curate of Wardham and the adjoining 
villages, when on the day before the wedding, Herbert Arden 
returned. 
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He had heard from the Selbys when the marriage was to take 
place, as of course they were all going down to Wardham, and 
had hastened back to fulfil his part. He went over immediately 
to Wardham, and was received by the principals of the family 
with great pleasure. 

" Well, you are only just in time, Arden," said Mr. Lister, 
^' we had given up all hope of having you, and had sent to Mr. 
Watts to require his services in case you had not come." 

Herbert expressed his happiness that he had relieved Mr. 
Watts of the duty. 

" No," added he, " I had no intention of yielding the office to 
any one else. You should have written and told me to come 
back, sir, as I was not aware of tl^e day." 

*' We had no idea you would be away so long. In fact, I did 
not know you were gone until the day after you had left. Mag^ 
dalen said nothing about it, although it seemed she was aware of 
your intention," 

" I caj;inot suppose my movements should be of sufficient inte^ 
est to Miss Lister to be worth repeating," observed Herbert. 

" What nonsense," returned Mrs. Lister. " Why not ?" 

" I fancy Mr. Arden must have found something or some one 
very attractive in town to keep him so long from home," said 
Miss Selby, " do not you think so, Magdalen ?" 

Magdalen had been thinking over her last interview with Ar 
den, as we know, during his absence, and upon his sudden 
entrance on this evening, she felt as if she did not know how she 
stood with him. His precipitate adieu on the day he left her, she 
had, by this time, aggravated into displeasure on his part. He 
had shaken hands with all upon his arrival ; but there was an 
awkwardness in his manner, which she^ could not but perceive, 
and in her own, which she was painfully aware of. His appa- 
rently piqued remark to her father increased her uncomfortable 
feeling. She now answered, as a retaliation for his hit at her. 
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" At any rate, there seems to have been something or some one 
repulsive at home to keep him so long away.'' 

" At home," said Herbert, gravely. 

Magdalen recollected how very lonely his home had been 
since his sister's death, and she was annoyed she had replied so 
thoughtlessly. 

•* You have not said a word to me since you came," observed 
Mrs. Lister. 

He went and sat down by her, and asked questions relative to 
the following day, which was, of course, the engrossing topic. 
Lizzy was happy beyond expression at the prospect, and never 
tired of speaking of it. She shortly joined her mother and Arden, 
saying : 

" Oh, I wish to ask, does every one mean to cry to-morrow ?" 

" Where, Lizzy ?" said Herbert. 

"Why, at the altar, when Olivia is married. Magdalen, what 
do you intend doing ?" 

*' I shall see about it when the time comes, Lizzy. What do 
you intend doing yourself?" said Magdalen. 

" You ai^laughing at me," said the younger sister. I thought 
people always cried, and I perhaps, ought to do so also. I shall 
not feel the least inclined to, though ; besides, I shall spoil my 
bonnet-strings." 

"Then I should advise you not to do so certainly." said 
Magdalen. 

" But will it not look odd if I don't ?" 

"I do not think it much signifie8>" said Magdalen, rising, 
and presently leaving the room, " ask Mr. Arden." 

" What do )'ou say ?" said Lizzy, turning to him. 

" I think you might please all parties, Lizzy, if you tried. Cry 
in public before you go to church ; then you will not spoil your 
bonnet-strings ; but every one will see you have been crying, and 
it will save your reputation. You might begin at once." 
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*• You always laugh at me, Herbert Arden," said Lizzy. " 1 
did not know ; I thought it was tho custom." 

*' So it is, I believe, with many young ladies ; but they would, 
I think, show better sense by crying at home, and trying to com- 
mand their feelings while in church. Don't you think so ?" 

And Herbert Arden, wishing Mrs. Lister and Lizzy "good- 
night," left the house. 

When Magdalen returned, she was annoyed to find that ho 
was gone, and she thought, with something very near akin to 
anger, of his evident avoidance of herself. 

"What right has he," said she, "to take offence so easily. 
What have I done after all. Perhaps Miss Selby may not havo 
been far wrong." 

The idea sent a pain through her heart, which lasted through- 
out her sister's wedding-day. 

It was a very quiet wedding ; no one cried in public but the 
two Miss Selbys ; Magdalen had her tears over before she went 
to church. Perhaps though, Olivia's part in the day's ceremony 
was not the only cause of them ; and at an early hour, the brido 
and bridegroom left Wardham, and the rest of the party to 
amuse themselves. 

We believe people are generally inclined to be gloomy after a 
wedding, almost without reason to themselves. We do not know 
how all the Selbys and Listers passed the day when Richard 
and Olivia were gone. Probably the reader scarcely cares to 
inquire. 

In the evening, Magdalen walked into the garden — which was 
a large one — and from thence beyond^ the gates into the fields 
and lanes. She had not gone far, when Herbert Arden followed 
her, and briefly asking if he might walk with her, they sauntered 
on together, not arm-in-arm, but walking slowly side-by-side, 
she waited for him to speak ; but he maintained a silence, which 
he seemed unwilling to break. 
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Herbert had scarcely spoken a word to Magdalen during the 
day. He had been fully occupied with the part he had to take, 
all the morning, and others might have considered it not unlikely 
that he could find no time for anything else ; but to her, it seemed 
an intentional neglect, and she was now surprised that he should 
follow her, and join her in her walk. She would not have con- 
demned Herbert Arden, had she known that the very same feeHng 
influenced him ; that he imagined she wished to avoid him, and 
therefore had not addressed her ; and each had been going on as 
stupid lovers so continually do, neither understanding or making 
allowance for the sensitiveness of the other, and both making 
themselves unhappy without any reason. Magdalen now walked 
on in silence, waiting for Herbert to speak first, but he seemed 
equally at a loss what to say, until the dead pause became so 
disagreeable, that she was obliged to break her resolution, and bo 
the first to speak. 

. '* What are you thinking of, Mr. Arden ?" said Magdalen, at 
length, anxious to say anything rather than walk on in so 
awkward a silence. " What very dull wedding company you 
are." 

*' You must think me very rude," he answered ; " I beg your 
pardon," and he relapsed into his former state. 

Magdalen bore it patiently for a little while, and then exclaimed : 

** What a hypocrite you are to be sure, to beg my pardon when 
you do not care in the least to amend." 

*' Do you think me a hypocrite, Magdalen?" asked he. 

" Pray do not take up my words seriously, but answer my 
question. Since you chose to join me, the least you can do is to 
talk to me." 

"What was your question? I am so ill-bred as to have 
£>rgotten it," said Herbert. 

"What have you been thinking about all day, which hai 
made you so absent and disagreeable ?" 

12 % . 
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** Have you found me bo ?" said he, shortly. 

" Have I not said bo ?" she answered. 
"■ " I am sorry then that I joined you in your walk, Magdalen," 
said Arden, the color mounting to his face, " I am aware I ought 
to beg your pardon.** 

*' However, answer my question, please, Mr. Arden ; you have 
not forgotten it again, have you 1" 

*• I have been thinking of one subject, I believe, all day ; a 
subject very naturally suggested by the events of the day." 

*' And what may that be, reverend sir ?" said Magdalen, ** ym 
speak so like a book that you quite alarm me." 

"Why, marriage, of course, Magdalen, what else should I 
think of, to-day ?" asked he. 

" Are you thinking then of marrying yourself? People say 
that weddings are infectious. I congratulate you indeed. Then 
we can account for your long stay in London." 

She intended to say this very easily, but there was a dash of 
bitterness in the tone of her voice. He did not answer, and she 
continued. 

*' I hope your reflections have been pleasant on the subject." 

Herbert looked annoyed, and Magdalen felt provoked with 
herself as soon as the words had escaped her. 

" Magdalen, do not laugh at me in that way. If you knew 
the pain it gave me, you would not do it. I think you are 
changed of late," said Arden. 

Magdalen bent down as he spoke to gather some flowers at 
her feet, and the tears rose to her eyes. She would have 
said : 

" I am sorry that I have given you pain. I am sorry that I 
spokQ so lightly," but her voice failed her. 

" You used not purposely to misunderstand all I say,** resumed 
Herbert. 

*'Noi do I now. Ml. Arden " said Ma^alen, with an effint 
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'* You pretend to do bo, which is worse,'* said he, " and why 
will you call me Mr. Arden V* 

** Well, Herbert, I will not any more, there ; do not look 
angry," said she, as if speaking to a child. 

He walked on silently for some time, at length said : 

" You know very weU, Magdalen that I cannot, if I will, be 
angry with you. I want to ask you a question." He paused, 
as if expecting her to ask what it was, but as she made no 
comment, he continued — " Supposing a man had once offered to 
a woman — ^imagining that-ftt the time he did so — ^that she — '* 

Magdalen looked in his face. 

** Loved him," said Herbert, ** and was refused because he had 
done so, prompted, as she said, by anoxner " 

" Well." 

Reader, remember Herbert Arden was a very sensible man. 

" Supposing that, afterwards, the man loved that same woman 
to — . Well, quite enough to make himself miserable about it. 
But their positions seemed reversed." 

He looked at her as if wishing her to speak, but she was still 
silent. 

" Cannot you help me at all ?" said he, " upon my word, Mag- 
dalen, you are enough to drive me wild ; you will not assist me 
in the least, nor choose to understand what I mean. You used, 
I believe, to care for me once." 

" I do not know that my regard has ever altered towards you, 
Herbert, and you have not explained what you mean." 

".You are always taking such trouble to assure me that our 
interest in one another — ^is merely brotherly, said he, petulantly. 

" How you cavil at trifles," said Magdalen, *• what difference 
can it make whether I call you brother or no ?" 

**I do not think it is a trifle, Magdalen, *'said Herbert, 
regaining his usual gentleness. ** Perhaps I was wrong, but I 
took it as an indication of your feelings towards rae " 
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*' I thought you gave me leave to look upon you as a brother; 
I am sure you have always treated me with the kindness, of one, 
and I should be very sorry to think I had lost your regard." 

Arden had been standing still as she spoke, and she had 
stopped also, watching his face, for his eyes were bent upon the 
ground. He flushed as he heard her, and afler a m(«nent, 
said : 

"Then it is as a brother you love me, Magdalen. I 
feared so." 

• "How he persists in misundeimanding," thought she, "he 
surely does not intend me to propose to him." Yet she wished 
to say something to remove the cloud which was on bis face, 
but whilst still hesitating^e asked : 

"Do you wish to walk any more, Magdalen, or shall we 
return to the house ? — it is five o'clock." 

"Oh no; we had better go in," said Magdalen, and they 
walked silently to the gate. 

" I must wish you good-bye," said Arden, gravely. 

" You are coming in — are you not ?" asked she. 

" Excuse me to Mrs. Lister. I will not disturb them, as no 
doubt they are busy. I will go round to the stable, and fetch 
my horse," he answered. 

Magdalen held out her hand to say good-bye, and then hurried 
into the house for she could not trust her voice to answer him ; 
and going up into her own room, from whence she could see the 
garden, and the road to Grantham, that same room in which 
Herbert Arden had first proposed to her, she burst into a passion 
of tears and self-reproaches. 

" What is it that infatuated me to wound his feelings ? What 
a base advantage I have taken of the knowledge I possess. Ah ! 
how different was his conduct when he discovered that I loved 
him — how nobly comes out that gentle respect to me, in contrast 
to the manner in which I have behaved to him — and to what 
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end? I should break my heart now if he did not love me. 
Love me ! I take it as a fact that he does so ; and yet he has 
never told me so." 

Do her reproaches seem greater than her conduct really 
merited? She had only spoken flippantly to Arden, and put 
him off when she saw he was anxious to explain himself. 

She looked from the window, and saw Herbert lead his horse 
out of the stable-yard. As he was about to mount, the dog, 
Cromer came towards him, but he took no notice of the animal, 
and Magd&len caught a glimpse of his face for a moment. 

" Dear, dear Herbert," exclaimed she, " I will go and ask him 
to stay, and tell him — ^tell him what?" she asked herself, 
blushing. " No ; I will not a second time acknowledge that I 
love him, unasked — ^but I will at least call him back." 

She ran down stairs, but as she did so, she heard the horse's 
feet pass down the drive, and gallop along the road. Magdalen 
went to the drive gate, but Herbert Arden was quite out of 
hearing, and was riding at a rate very unusual with him, 
followed by Cromer, who always accompanied him. She 
watched him with an anxiety unaccountable to herself, and 
shuddered involuntarily as she saw, coming round the comer, a 
team of horses, with jingling chains hanging unfastened at their 
sides, unaccompanied by any driver, having evidently been 
trusted to go home on their own account. 

The horse of Herbert Arden started as he heard the noise, and 
as the team came in view, he shied to the opposite side of the 
road. There was a ditch close to the hedge, in the midst of 
which, rose a small spring of water, which being without any 
basin to confine it, ran over the road in some parts. 

The place in which Herbert Arden's horse stepped, woa 
slippery from the damp of the spring, and as he tried to recover 
himself from the fright, he backed towards the ditch, thus 
getting on more muddy ground every moment. Still the jingling 
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of the chains continued, and Arden's hone getting nervous firom 
the noise, and the uncertainty of his footing, plunged and reared, 
becoming quite unmanageable; and at length placed his foot 
into the hollow made by the spring of water, fell, and rolled 
over. 

Magdalen saw all this, and flew with the speed of lightnmg 
down the road, to the spot where it had happened, stopping 
neither to faint, nor go into hysterics. 

The horse had struggled himself free, and was standing looking 
very frightened at what he had done ; while Cromer was pite- 
ously examining his master, and looking up and down the road 
for assistance. The horse had rolled over Herbert Arden, and he 
was lying insensible on the ground. 

Magdalen knelt down by him, and put his head upon her 
breast while she commenced bathing his temples with the water 
of the little spring, almost in which ho was lying. 

The thought struck her while thus occupied, that she would 
have acted with more wisdom, had she procured assistance 
before she lefl the house ; and now she looked about to see if any 
one was coming. There was no one in sight, and she sighed 
deeply. Cromer came and licked her face, and gave a whine. 

" Cromer, go and fetch some one, good dog," said Magdalen, 
scarcely expecting the dog would understand. >* Fetch, Cro- 
mer." 

The dog looked wistfully each way, and then, having appa- 
rently made his choice, set off in the direction of Crantham. He 
must have met his object half-way, for she saw him returning in 
a shorter time than she expected, accompanied by two laborers, 
whom he was preceding with impatience, every now and then 
turning back towards them and giving a short bark. 

" Deary me, mees — ^well to be sure — ^if there ain't the young 
squire dead — who'd ha' thought it ?" 

"Will you take him to the house? Can you carry him?" 
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said Magdalen, anxiously, not having heard the foregoing 
remark. 

" To the Manor, mees ?** asked the ploughman. 

" No, to my father's ; the Manor is too far. Can you take 
him ?" she repeated. 

'* Yes, in course ; we'll take him fast enough," said the men, 
looking at each other significantly, as they saw the immovable 
face of Herbert Arden. 

They lifted him from the ground, and slowly carried him 
towards Mr. Lister's. Magdalen saw only that they had done 
the former, when she hurried back to the house, in order to 
prepare her mother to receive him. 

She hurriedly and with agitation told what had happened, and 
set Mrs. Lister bustling in making arrangements. 

Herbert Arden was carried in, and placed upon a sofa, and 
Mrs. Lister sent for a surgeon. And then Magdalen sat down 
in her own room, and burst into tears, as if her heart would 
break. But hers was not a character to sit down and indulge in 
unavailing grief, whilst there was yet something to be done. 
She recollected that she might be of use, for she had particularly 
requested her mother that the whole party assembled might not 
be informed of what had taken place, knowing well that a 
number of people on such an occasion gives the worst chance of 
assistance. Therefore, the Miss Selbys still sat, fully occupied 
with the unexceptionable employment of sending out cards and 
cake, having cried most genteelly at the ceremony, but dried 
their tears effectually as soon as the entertaining part of the day's 
business commenced ; and Lizzy only had been informed of what 
had happened, in order that she might keep the rest of the 
party steady at their employment. 

Lizzy shed a flood of tears when she heard it, and running 
into the room where Herbert Arden lay, she looked at his face, 
exclaiming : 
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" Dear Herbert ! he is not dead, mamma ? Magdalen, he is 
not dead ?" 

"Bead! God forbid!" said Magdalen, almost shrieking; no, 
Lizzy, he is only stunned.*' 

The possibility of his being dead had never occurred to Magda- 
len ; she would not have dared to think it ; but Lizzy's words 
made her shudder, and she went to Herbert, and placed her 
hand on his heart. 

'* Lizzy, my love, go back to the drawing-room, or those Miss 
Selbys will be fancying something is wrong," said Mrs. Lister. 

Lizzy obeyed, wishing the Selbys were anywhere but in the 
house at the moment ; and Mrs. Lister went to look out for the 
arrival of the surgeon. 

To portray Magdalen's feelings as she sat by Herbert Arden's 
inanimate form would be impossible. The recollection of all her 
childish vexations against him came back to her mind. She 
seemed unable to dwell calmly upon one subject indeed, to bring 
her thoughts into a connected chain. But one fact was present 
to her always ; that she had been instrumental in Arden's catas- 
trophe. 

Were her feelings exaggerated ? Perhaps so. And the regret 
for her conduct outweighed the fault ? She thought of his face, 
as she had seen him moimting his horse before he had lefl hei 
father's stable-yard. It is a crime to wound the heart that loves us. 

The words of her sister Lizzy came back to Magdalen's mind. 
Should he die in consequence of the fall ! At length, her anxiety 
for the arrival of the medical man became a perfect fever 
of desire, and she paced lip and down the room, looking fron^ the 
^window at the road, and listening for the slightest noise of 
wheels ; but an occasional laugh from the drawing-room where 
the others were assembled, was all the sound she heard ; and 
then returning, she would feel the pulse of Arden, and press his 
hand to her lips. 
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Who has not thus sat alone, with only such sounds occasionally 
breaking on the stillness, and sending to the heart an indig- 
nant thrill ; against the unfeeling men and women of the 
world, who can laugh, or play, or dance, when hearts are 
breaking and fellow creatures dying. Yet the indignation is 
unfounded, the accusation unfair, and occurs to us only with such 
force at such times as these. The laugh of the. Miss Selbys 
sounded very harsh ) and even her father's voice was louder and 
rougher than usual to Magdalen, as she sat listening to them, 
and to the quick beating of her own heart. 

The time she waited seemed like hours in length ; but it was 
not very long in reality, before the sound of a gig. was heard, and 
the doctor drove, by Mrs. Lister's arrangement, into the stable- 
yard instead of up to the hall-door, for fear of awakening the cu- 
riosity of" those Miss Selbys." 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



The Burgeon relieved any latent fears which those interested 
might have had, at once, by assuring them that a few minutes 
would restore Herbert Arden to consciousness : and in order to 
efiect this, he opened the vein in his arm. 

At the first sight of the blood, Magdalen walked away to the 
window. She could have held out her own arm unshrinkingly 
at any time to be bled, or she would now have remained could 
she have been of any use ; but Mrs. Lister was assisting the 
surgeon, and having nothing to do, Magdalen had time to indulge 
the fears and sickness of heart of a woman, which is, uidess 
overbalanced by excitement, always induced by such a sight as 
the present. 

" He is all right now,'* were the first words which Magdalen 
heard the surgeon say, and which words told her that Herbert 
had regained his consciousness. 

♦* Thank God !" she breathed internally. 

Mrs. Lister came to her side, saying : 

*' I must go into the drawing-room, my dear, for a few xniniitef 
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now, or those Selbys will be wondering what has become of me. 
You had better not leave, for if the doctor requires anything you 
can fetch it £oi him. I will not be long away.'' 

Mrs. Lister lefl the room to do as she said. The surgeon was 
occupied in binding up Herbert Arden's arm, and Magdalen 
continued standing by the window, although listening to what 
passed. 

" You had better be still, sir," said the doctor, as Arden 
attempted to rise from the sofa. 

" Excuse me," said Herbert, ** I would prefer sitting up." 

And he rose and walked a little way, staggering slightly as he 
did so ; but laughing at his own weakness, he sat down in the 
chair nearest to him. 

Magdalen's heart beat fast as she heard his voice and laugh 
again, and tears of gratitude rose into her eyes, as, £)r the first 
time, the conviction struck her, that he might really have been 
dead, as Lizzy thought. 

" I think, sir," resumed the surgeon, ** if I may be allowed to 
give such advice, you had better not ride that horse of yours any 
more. It is a providence he did not kill you." 

" I do not know that it was entirely the horse's fault, Mr. 
Benson," said Arden ; ** I was riding carelessly, and brought it 
on myself" 

" Then I will wish you good evening, Mr Arden ; I think we 
shall be all right to-morrow. Perhaps you will feel a little weak, 
but the bruises are all external, happily. I will send you 
an embrocation, if you will allow me," said the doctor, taking 
his hat from the table. 

*" Thank you, sir," said Arden, holding out his hand ; " good 
evening." 

' ** You must not move about that arm, Mr. Arden," said the 
surgeon, with a deprecating look, " you will open the vein afiresh. 
l^eep yourself quiet." 
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** You Bee I have never before been bled in my life," said Her- 
bert, " and I do not know how to behave." 

''Then, Miss Magdalen," said the surgeon, somewhat &oe- 
tiously, ** I must look to you to see that Mr. Arden does not 
£>rget my injunctions. Will you be good enough to lay your 
orders upon him." 

" Certainly," said Magdalen, replying in the same strain as if 
taking the doctor's words as mere badinage ; " I will see that he 
behaves himself." 

Mr. Benson smiled meaningly, but the meaning was lost upon 
his spectators, who were occupied with other thoughts, and left 
the room, with another bow or two extra. 

Magdalen still stood by the window, and her heart beat &8t 
as she heard the door close, and knew she was alone with Her- 
bert ; but she intently looked from the window, as if anxious Hat 
the appearance of Dr. Benson's horse and gig. 

" Magdalen," said Herbert Arden, " will you riot speak to 
me?" 

She came to his side as he asked the question, and sitting 
down on a low seat which was near him, bent her head upon the 
arm of the chair. 

" Oh, Herbert, I am so sorry." 

He thought she meant sorry for his accident, and answered : 

'* I am all right now, dear Magdalen ; I am thankful it was 
not worse." 

'' If you had died," said she, shuddering. 

'* Should you have regretted me, had I died ?" he asked in a 
sorrowful tone. 

" Regretted you !" said she, ahnost choked with her tears ; 
" Herbert, forgive me for the imkindness of my conduct to you 
this aflemoon, for the heartless manner in which I played with' 
your feelmgs. I know you saw it ; you said I gave you pain." ^ 
She stopped and sobbed, unable to proceed while he pressed his 
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lips to her head, and caressed it -with his hand. " And you have 
been so gentle throughout, and always behaved the same to me. 
•f I might have taken example- by your conduct if I had not been 
infatuated. I remember how, for years, you have acted towards 
me, as if entirely forgetting the past, and striving to make me 
forget it. You have never, never, in the whole course of om 
acquaintance, vexed me, Herbert, and yet I have to-day felt a 
sort of pleasure in vexing you, ungrateful that I am." 

He did not answer her, and she continued, interrupted by hei 
tears. 

" I felt so miserable when you went away this afternoon, and 
I ran after you, to call you back, but it was too late. I watched 
you from the gate, and saw it all. Oh, my God, forgive me ! if 
you had died. Oh, if you had died, Herbert, my darling — " 
She stopped, and blushed, saying — " I beg your pardon 1" 

" Do not say you do not mean it, Magdalen. Tell me, what 
made you take a pleasure in vexing me, as you say ?" 

" Because I was base enough to take advantage of " 

" To take advantage of the knowledge that I loved you ? I 
half thought it, or rather hoped it," said Herbert Arden. 

"Will you forgive me, Herbert?" said Magdalen. " You are 
not angry with me still, are you ?" 

" I have nothing to forgive," said he, gently ; " you have 
aggravated your conduct in your own recollection ; I was wrong 
to have taken offence so easily. I should have known you 
better, Magdalen ; but I was morbidly sensitive, and may have 
misconstrued both your words or your silence." 

Magdalen took his hand which was near her, and kissed 
it. 

" Oh, Herbert, how much better you are than I am." 

"My dearest Magdalen," exclaimed Herbert Arden, "do not 
do so, I entreat you, and do not say that." 

He bent his head down to hers, and spoke in a very low yoIqa^ 
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80 low, that Mrs. Lister, who was ahnost in the room, did not 
hear what he said. Mrs. Lister, however, only looked in, and 
seeing that the doctor was gone, went away again, thinking to , 
find him still in the house, for she was sorry, at any time, to let 
an opportunity pass of consulting a medical man, having always 
a good stock of complaints on hand either in herself, her hushand, 
or children, 

'* Dearest Herbert, you know already that I love you," said 
Magdalen. " Have I not loved you ever since the first day I 
saw you ?'* 

" More than as a brother, Magdalen ?" he asked. 

"How jealous you are of that word brother; I doubt if 
I ever loved you as a brother. I tried to persuade myself T 
did so" 

" And tried to persuade me the same, also. May." 

" And I knew all the time that I did not love you as a sister. 
Do not speak of it. Oh, Herbert," she added, after she had been 
looking in his face for some time, " if you had died." 

Lizzy came in, being glad to escape from the circle in the 
drawing-room, and delighted to hear from her mother that Her- 
bert Arden was recovered. 

" Dear Herbert," she said, "I am so glad it is not anything 
serious. I am so very glad you are well again." She put her 
arms round his neck from behind, and kissed him, saying — '* I 
will kiss you ; 1 don't care if it is impix)per or not. Good 
gracious, what would those Selbys think ?" 

*' It is not improper, Lizzy ; take my word for it, tfaid Herbert, 
kissing her in return. " I wish Magdalen would think so, for she 
just now kissed my hand only, which I consider exceedingly 
improper." 

" Oh, Magdalen is older than I am," said Lizzy, laughing. 

"I say, Lizzy," said Arden, "would you like me for a 
brother?" 
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" I would have kissed you over and over again before now had 
you been my brother." 

"Then perhaps I shall claim such attention, on your part, 
Lizzy, when I marry Magdalen." 

" Are you going to marry Magdalen ?'* exclaimed the younger 
sister ; " dear Herbert, I would rather have you for a brother 
than any one in the world. I am so very glad. Why, there is 
Magdalen has been crying ; I am sure I should not have cried 
if Herbert had asked me to marry him. May, There is nothing 
to be sorry for, I am sure, you silly girl." 

*' I am not sorry, Lizzy ; I am very glad," said Magdalen, be- 
ginning to cry again. ** Herbert knows I am not sorry." 

" No ; you look particularly glad certainly," rejoined 
Lizzy, laughing; "that is not the way I should* show my 

joy." 

"Lizzy dear, I wish you would not be disagreeable," said 
Magdalen. 

" Ah, you want me to leave off teasing you, but I will not 
just yet. I will not leave off, Magdalen, till you do as I 
tell you." 

" Well, what is it that you wish ?" asked Magdalen. 

" First that you will laugh, to show that you are pleased, and 
secondly, that you will kiss Herbert as I did, to show that you 
love him," said Lizzy. 

" I shall do no such thing," said Magdalen, " I am going into 
the drawing-room now." 

" And leave Herbert Arden alone ? that is polite and hospita- 
ble both ; for mamma is making the tea, I know, and cannot 
come at present ; and she told me I must not stay, as she wants 
me to help her," Lizzy answered. 

" I will go down stairs, also, Lizzy," said Herbert. 

" You will not go down till mamma tells you you may, my 
dear brother-in-law. Remember it is your duty to obey your 
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liften. Magdalen, kiss Herbert immediately, "and then I 
will go." 

" Lizzy dear, do not annoy your Bister," said Herbert, so gently, 
that Magdalen rose fiK)m her seat, and kissed him, almost as 
soon as the words were spoken. Whereupon, Lizzy left them to 
seek her mother. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



"When Herbert Arden went down stairs, having, with difficulty, 
got on his coat-sleeve, and made Lizzy Lister tie on his neckhand- 
kerchief, he had to encounter a rather unpleasant fire of inquiries 
and sympathetic condoHngs from all the Selbys, who now, for the 
first time, heard of his accident. 

Miss Louisa Selby remarked to her sister in rather an audible 
voice, that : 

" Mr. Arden, she was sure, need hardly regret what had 
happened for he looked delightfully interesting,** and then the 
young lady glanced towards the subject of her comment to see if 
it had taken effect. 

Now the Miss Selbys admired Herbert Arden, and notwith 
standing the arguments of their brother Grant, were possessed in 
his favor, considering him extremely * genteel,* which with them 
was the highest praise. 

Mr. Grant Selby had found it quite impossible to attend at his 
brother's marriage. He did not give his real reasons, which 
Uichard suspected, but pleaded ill health as an excuse. 
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Mr. Lister was very energetic in hii oongratalaticmB that it 
had been no worse, and in the heat of his regard, wonld have 
seized Arden*8 maimed arm to shake it vehemently, if Magdal^ 
had not prevented him with : 

" The other, dear papa ; that is Herbert's bad arm." > 

" Eather bold in her manners !" exclaimed Miss AnnQ Selby, 
in allusion to Magdalen. 

She meant the remark for her sister's ear only; but, both 
Herbert and Magdalen heard it. The latter blushed and moved 
her hand from Herbert's arm, where she had laid it as she spoke, 
but Arden took her hand in his, and smiled at her, saying : 

" May takes very kind care of me. If it had not been far her, 
I might have now been lying in the road." 

" You must not go home to night, Arden," said Mr. Lister, 
" you must sleep here." 

** Indeed, my dear sir," said Herbert, " there is no necessity 
that I should put you to inconvenience. I can very well walk 
home." 

" You know you could not walk down stairs without assistance, 
Herbert," said Lizzy in an under tone, " and leant on Magdalen's 
arm. 

'' Indeed you cannot," said Mr. Lister, "you must remain, my 
dear boy — you know you are always welcome here." 

" You are very kind, sir," said Herbert, who was not sorry to 
avail himself of the invitation, for the nmnerous contusions he 
had received from the horse rolling over him, had become stiff 
and very painful ; to say nothing of other inducements. 

The surprise and pleasure of Mrs. Lister, when she heard of 
Herbert's proposal to Magdalen, wete very great ; but surprise if 
possible; predominated. We know that she had never been able 
to see what might have been perfectly visible to her — ^that 
Magdalen was attached to Herbert Arden. 

Although Olivia had been much concerned when first she had 
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heard Lizzy's sunnise, yet she had soon forgotten the feeling — 
and supposed that it was her little sister's imagination alone, 
which had suggested it to her, so that Mrs. Lister was never 
enlightened through the aid of her other daughters, for Lizzy was 
far too discreet to tell her mother such a thing when she did not 
expect any advantage to accrue from doing so. 

Although Lizzy made no comments of astonishment upon 
hearing Herbert, yet she afterwards privately interrogated her 
sister Magdalen on the subject — expressing wonder that Herbert 
had never acted on her advice before. 

" I told him long ago, Magdalen," said she, and then repeated 
to her sister what had taken place on the evening of the 
harvesting, two years ago. 

" I know all that, Lizzy — I overheard you telling him — I 
never shall foiget that evening. Herbert did act on your advice 
the morning following." 

"Did he?" said Lizzy, opening her eyes in astonishment. 
" Then why did you not marry him long ago ?" 

Magdalen tried to explain, reasons which we already know. 

" You did love him then, Magdalen? I was right — ^was I not?" 

** Yes, quite right, dear," said Magdalen. 

" Magdalen," said the younger sister, after a pause, " do you 
think I did harm by prompting Herbert in that way ? Do you 
think it delayed instead of furthering my object ? I am afraid 
•it did. 

" I do not know, Lizzy ; you intended it kindly I am sure, and 
therefore I do not wish to think you did me harm ; and now, it 
signifies very little, no doubt it is better as it is." 

" I do wonder though at your ever refusing him." 

"So do I myself now," said Magdalen, " but I am very 
thankful I did so." 

When Magdalen told her mother of the iact, Mrs. Lister 
exclaimed several times : 
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" Herbert Arden ! my dear Magdalen, yoa do not mean to say 
80? And well/* said she anon, '' that accounts for your obrtinacy 
with regard to Mr. Lewis, my dear/* 

" duite, mamma, and you will now forgive my obstinacy, wiU 
you not, as you know the cause V* 

" Oh dear, yes — I do not wonder at your preferring Herbert 
Arden to Mr. Lewis; but he had not proposed to you then, 
Magdalen,'' said Mrs. Lister. 

*' That did not make any difference." replied Magdalen. 

" No difierence ? how could you be sure that he ever would ?" 

" Of course I could not be sure, mamma," said Magdalen, 
laughing ; " but still I think it made no dijSerence, for you know 
I have been fond of Herbert for a long while." 

" I think, my dear, it would have been wiser to have made 
sure before refusing Mr. Lewis ; however, it is all right as it has 
happened — so we will say no moro about it, and I am sure I 
shall be very glad to have Herbert for a son-in-law. I prefer 
him very much to Mr. Lewis." 

Mrs. Lister said to Arden when next she saw him : 

*' Magdalen has told me all about it, Herbert, and I never was 
more surprised in my life. You of all peopLe in the world. Why, 
I thought you were a confirmed bachelor, and the last man to 
marry." 

" Why ?" asked Herbert, infinitely amused at her speech, " am 
' I too old or too ugly ?" 

" What nonsense ! no ; I thought you had no idea of such a 
thing but any how, I am very glad it is one of my girls you have 
chosen. Should you ever have supposed Herbert Arden a man 
likely to marry ?" said Mrs. Lister turning to her husband. 

" Of course," he returned, "just the man likely to marry." 

"But you never imagined he would propose to Magdalen?" 
said the lady. 

" Who else should he have proposed to ?" inquired Mr. Lister. 
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" You know you never thought he would, Chaiies, and are 
only pretending," returned Mrs. Lister. 

" Absurd I'* rejoined the husband. " Why was the girl so 
obstinate about Lewis ? Could not any one, with half an eye, 
have seen through it all — any one but yourself, Mrs. Lister.'* 

'* Do you mean to say that you guessed it, Charles V* 

" Do you mean to say," retorted Mr. Lister, '' that I look like 
a buzzard ?" 

" Then you have more penetration than I have," said Mrs. 
Lister. 

*' I rather flatter myself 1 have, my dear," he answered. 

Whether Mr. Lister had really guessed what he implied he 
had, we do not know ; at any rate, he arrogated to himself a 
consequence upon the supposition of having done so, and was 
elevated in the eyes of his wife by his presumed penetration. 

When she was alone with him that evening, she remarked : 

" I have been thinking, my dear, that it will be as well to be 
civil again to Mr. Lewis." 

" I always have been civil to him, as you know," answered 
Mr. Lister. 

" But I mean you might ask him here more frequently," said 
she, blandly. 

" And why ?" asked her husband, expecting her answer, and 
laughing already in anticipation of it. 

" Why, I think, my dear," said Mrs. Lister, '* that Mr. LewisI 
would now do very nicely for Maria." 

Mr. Lewis had expressed his intention of leaving the neighbor 
hood. For some reasons or other, he was not yet gone however , 
and not many days after, Lizzy Lister met him as she was riding 
slowly on a little pony of her own, down one of the lanes ol 
Wardham. 

Lizzy was a universal favorite, and when Mr. Lewis saw who 
it was who was coming up behind him, he stopped for her to join^ 
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him, and, placing his hand upon the pony's neck, ^e walked on 
by her side. 

" And eo" said he after they had interchanged a few common- 
place remarks, ''so Olivia is married, and Magdalen,'' and he 
sighed. 

" Lizzy looked in his face as she answered : 

'* Magdalen is going to marry also.'' 

" Yes,. I know it," answered he. " Of course I was told one 
of the first — such news as that, which is supposed to afiect one's 
happiness, always comes quickly enough." 

He looked sad as he spoke, and Lizzy, in the unsophisticated 
good-nature of her disposition, placed her hand kindly on his 
arm, and spoke consolingly to him. Her com&rt making up in 
volubility what it might want in soundness. 

Lizzy Lister was no longer a child, however childish she might* 
be in manners and in some other respects ; and Mr. Lewis felt so 
as she spoke, and listened to her as to a kind hearted woman ; 
and when the tears came into his eyes at the recollection of his 
disappointment, his heart warmed towards his kind little con- 
soler as he perceived that her eyes also were full of tears at the 
sight of his. 

Mr. Lewis did not leave the neighborhood as he had pro- 
posed, finding that he consoled himself better by remaining; 
^land after a very short time, he visited as much as be&re 
at Wardham. 

Mr. Lewis, however, did not agree with Mrs. Lister in her 
opinion that he would do very nicely for Maria. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



When Mary Arden died, James Caldwell had written to 
Herbert, expressing his sympathy with him in the event. It was 
no ipore than would have been expected, considering the almost 
life-acquaintance, or rather friendship, that the two had held. 
The letter was intended to be kind ; but there was a constraint 
and formality about it, which Herbert recognized as a remnant 
of Caldwell's ofience against himself It alluded to the events 
of Mary's death alone, and spoke nothing of his own proceedings. 
This, Herbert interpreted as inferring that his cousin still per- 
sisted in the course of conduct to which he had objected. 

During Herbert Arden's stay in London, previous to Olivia 
Lister's marriage, he had been down to see James Caldwell. 
The latter usually resided at a well-known watering-place, 
which, in order to prevent anything like a just guess on the part 
of our readers, we will call A — :— . 

Caldwell was taken by surprise at Arden's entering his room 
one morning, and he rose quickly, and would have said, *' I ^m 
very glad to see voa;'' but he recollected that bi& U^^a^ks^s^ 
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towards his cousin had not been so friendly as usual, and he hes- 
itated, for fear of telling an untruth, and then subsided into : 

** How do you do, Arden ? This is unexpected indeed ; when 
did you come to A ?" 

" But a few minutes ago," answered Herbert. I came down 
to see you." 

"You are very kind," said Caldwell somewhat awkwardly, 
" will not you sit down ?" 

" Come, James," said Herbert, " have not you yet got over 
your ill-feeUng towards me ? I had hoped j^ou had forgotten 
all that." I 

Caldwell blushed, as his cousin spoke, at being convicted of a 
feeling which he could not deny, and of which he was, in reaUty, 
ashamed. 

" Let us be friends," pursued Herbert. *' Life is too short to 
quarrel in," 

Caldwell held out his hand. 

*' You are right, Arden," said he, ''I do not wish to quarrel, I 
am sure." 

"And what are you doing now?" asked Herbert, after a 
pause, during which his cousin did not seem at his ease, 
notwithstanding his late declaration. 

"What I imagine will not interest you," Caldwell rephed, 
" I am still engaged at the work for which you blame me/* 

" It does interest me, although it does not accord with my 
r^eas, and you know very well, Caldwell, that I do not blame 
you for the work itself, but for the unauthorized manner in 
which you do it. I should be only too happy to see you an 
ordained minister of the Grospel, and would further such views in 
you by every means in my power," said Herbert Arden. " You 
still continue then in the same course ?" 

"Yes; and have, I trust, advanced in the work. I now 
preach ispveral times a week," answered Caldwell. 
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" Where do you preach ? have you a public-room ?'* asked 
Herbert, who was really curious to know the particulara of his 
cousin's proceedings. 

" I used to preach in a pubhc-room ; but the annoyances I met 
with were so great, that I was obliged to desist. Not that 
personal insults could afiect me when sustained in such a cause ; 
but my opposers disturbed my congregation, and, at times, went 
so far as to place ropes across the doors of the house, in order to 
prevent our egress, so that now I go beyond the town-walls, and 
stand, independent of man's temples, with the green fields only 
as a lecture-room." 

" Do you have a large audience ?" asked Herbert. 

** Generally speaking. Some come to scoff, as is ever the case, 
but the greater part to listen," answered the other. 

" And what do the clergy of the place say to your conduct, 
Caldwell ?" Herbert demanded. 

" Much what you have yourself said, Arden," his cousin 
answered. ** Have you not yet discovered that men of the same 
trade, whatever their private jealousies or public dissensions, 
make common cause when their cloth is opposed. But one or 
two of the clergy of this place have held out to me the right 
hand of fellowship, and look upon me as a fellow worker with 
themselves in the one great cause. I am thankful that it is so." 

"And I am very sorry that it is so, James," said Herbert, 
"for I fear it will confirm you in an error of judgment. No 
doubt those clergymen, you speak of, think they are in the right r* 
but I fear they are doing evil, hoping for a good result, which is 
an impossibility. Even the work of God must be done in the 
way in which God has directed, or it ceases to be so." 

" Of course I know, my dear Arden," said Caldwell, with a 
return of his former manner, and laying his hand on Herbert's 
shoulder, " of course, I know that you will difier from me ; for I 
am aware that you do not form your opinions hastily ^«£i^«at^ 
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therefore unlikely to change them ; hut, as I told you onco 
before, mine is a deep-rooted conviction, which nothing on earth 
will change." 

" Nothing on earth probably, Jamei ; but I trust some Power 
higher than earthly will convince you that you are wrong in 
bringing schism into the church, and preaching diseention instead 
of unity and peace. However, do not let us argue the point 
again, lest we should quarrel — you know my sentiments.*' 

" Yes," said Caldwell, who had removed his hand as Herbert 
answered him, " and you are but another added to my opposers ; 
but I expected opposition, and why should I shrink from it ? I can- 
not do my duty and be free from persecution. Was it not predicted?" 

Herbert looked at his cousin with a degree of admiration, as he 
marked the fire in his eye, and heard the calm determined voice , 
in which Caldwell spoke. 

" Would that your energies were properly directed !" ex- 
claimed he, at length. " I am sorry to find you still unshaken 
in your determination. I had hoped reflection would have done 
its work." 

*' Hefiection !" said Caldwell, in an absent manner, as if think- 
ing on the meaning of the word. 

" I return to town to-night," resumed Herbert Arden, and can- 
not remain longer with you now." 

Caldwell did not ask him to stay, but observed : 

'* I am more sorry to differ from you, Arden, than from any 
one I know, but it is a sacrifice which must be endured, and pa- 
tiently. Earthly friendships must not be placed in the balance 
against the obligations of duty ; the former must be relinquished 
of the two." 

" I do not see the obligation to relinquish cither, James," said 
Herbert, " you do not mean to cease regarding me as a friend ?" 

"Can two walk together except they be agreed?" asked 
Caldwell. 
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'* We do agree, James, upon all 'essential points and we shall 
some day agree entirely. I have no intention of relinquishing 
the title of your friend unless you wish it,'* said his cousin. 

** I shall always feel kindly towards you, Arden, " replied the 
other, in a formal manner, " and shall always wish you well.'* 

" And nothing more ?" Herhert asked. 

"What more would you have? We cannot think alike, and 
why should we quarrel by bringing our opposing principles in 
contact with each other ? Let us part friends, as you said." 

" You place a wrong stress upon my sentence," said Herbert, 
"but, as you will." He felt hurt at his cousin's coolness of 
manner, and held out his hand to him to say good-bye. " We 
may go slightly difierent ways in this world, but we shall, I 
fully trust, meet, together at the end. If ever you want me, 
James, send for me." 

" I thank you," said Caldwell, and the next moment as 
Herbert Arden left the room he was engrossed with prepa- 
rations for pursuing his work, without a moment's rest for 
thought or retrospection ; until late in the night he rose from the 
table where he had been seated, tired in body and mind, and 
prepared to seek his couch. 

There was no time for meditation, for sleep had been waiting 
to be called for some hours past, and now did not delay a 
moment when the invitation came ; yet some thoughts of tl^o 
day past were even then flitting through the tired brain oif 
Caldwell, for ere he relapsed into unconsciousness, his lips 
murmured the word which Herbert Arden had used — "Re- 
flection." 
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CHAPTER XLIL 



Richard and Olivia Selby returned to Wardhau, after an 
absence of a month or two, mutually charmed, and happy in each 
other, and viewing everything for the future in the brightest 
colors ; and found those they had lefl behind them, happier by 
far than when they left, for Mr. and Mrs. Lister were delighted at 
their daughters' prospects. 

Magdalen was more gay than she had been for long, and Liziy 
was ready to participate in the joy of every one. 

It may seem strange that the other sister is so very seldom 
mentioned. Have you ever observed that in a family there will 
be one member who is apparently a nonentity ; who never 
obtrudes into notice ? But yet such a one, as in the case of Maria 
. Lister, might be the most missed and regretted were she to be 
away. There was nothing brilliant about Maria Lister, but her 
father would not willingly have parted with her. 

She was not demonstrative in her feelings, but she made the 
tea and ran messages ; and no one would have known how useful 
Bbe really was, unless they had lost her. Families are. admirably 
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fitted, one member for the other, and where they work together, 
will fit like blocks in rearing the domestic edifice. Have you 
ever noticed this?" 

Richard and OHvia stayed at the Listers' for a time, while 
their own house was in preparation, for Mr. Lister had given 
them a house not far from his own, where Eichard was to com- 
mence his &rming operations, and, as he himself expressed it, 
make a capital losing concern of it. Of course he was very san- 
guine in every respect, as newly married people should be. 

He was deUghted when he heard of Magdalen's engagement to 
Herbert Arden, and profuse in his congratulations, when, in the 
midst of them, the subject of his comments entered ; having 
heard firom without that the Selbys had returned. Herbert, hav- 
ing greeted Ohvia, Richard Selby seized his hand and shook it 
vehemently, exclaiming : 

" So you are going to be my brother after all, old fellow. I 
am very glad of it indeed ; when is it to be, Herbert ?" He rat- 
tled on, being full of spirits and excitement then, presently taking 
Herbert Arden by the arm, he led him to the window saying : 

" I never can congratulate myself suflSciently that I am mar- 
ried, and now shall have a home of my own. The prospect of 
domestic happiness has brought out the domestic dissensions of 
my former home, in worse colors from the contrast, I took Livy 
to Russell Square before we came down, fi>r I vdshed to be civil 
you know." 

"Of course; you were quite right, Richard," answered 
Herbert. 

" And," resumed Selby, " I found them all on the alert to find 
fault, not v(dth me only, but with my dear little wife, which was 
more than I would submit to. Every thing she did or said or 
even wore, was criticised, until poor Livy became quite nervous 
at putting on any article of dress which my sisters had not seen 
before. Was it not disgusting ?" 
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" But your father and mother like Olma ?'' said Arden. 

" I do not know. But I shall not trouble them with our 
company much. I will not have my wife annoyed by any aire 
of my sisters*. I shall endeavor to keep her free of them I can 
assure you, Herbert." 

" You will not find it necessary, I hope/* said Arden. 

'* By-the-bye/* continued Bichard Selby, ''I saw that beautiful 
brother of mine ; he has become, without exception, the most 
horrid snob I ever met with.*' 

'* My dear Bichard !** urged Arden. 

*' It is true, Herbert, he has been insinuating himself into the 
acquaintance of men above himself and attempts everything 
which he considers fisist, and therefore aristocratic. He drinks 
and smokes, which he did not before, and afiects what he imag- 
ines to be the manners of great men In the which I took the 
trouble to tell him he very much mistakes, for he has made him- 
self as complete a vulgarian as ever stepped.** 

*' But how do you reconcile this with his former pretensions to 
refinement ?'* asked Herbert. 

" It all springs from the same source, I fancy, as the ultra gen- 
tility which used to disgust me formerly. , It all has its root in 
self-BuflGlciency, a conceited desire to attract notice. Why look 
you, Herbert, my dear fellow, his former refinement was in namo 
only. William never felt like a gentleman, and now he can 
easily assume the manners of a snob.** 

" And how has he got into such manners ?** Herbert asked, 
by the society he keeps do you think ?** 

"Hardly,'* said Richard, " for the few intimates he pretends to 
have are by no means like himself He has become acquainted 
for one, how, I do not know, with your brother's colonel ; and has 
taken to frequenting the clubs and cofiee-houses, in order to way- 
lay him, and be seen in his company. Then he has procured one 
or two introductions somehow or other, to men of fitmily, so that 
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he has cut many of his former associates, and has assumed a 
fast exterior.** 

" But surely,** observed, Arden, " that would not suit Colonel 

. He is a gentleman.** 

. " So I think ; and I fancy Colonel will throw over Mr. 

Bill, before long. At any rate, he endures him at present, 
perhaps out of good-nature alone. I am certain that a man of 
gentlemanly feeling must be disgusted with the vulgar slang 
manners which my refined relative attempts." 

" I am surprised indeed at what you tell me, Richard,** said 
Herbert Arden, "your brother appears to have undergone a 
transformation.'* 

"By no means, my dear Herbert, you do not show your usual 
discernment in this case. I can trace the same feeling through- 
out his conduct. He would be remarkable as the Monsieur 
Calico of his society, and now he would take the lead, if he 
could, in independence of all rules of decorum, in order to be 
remarkable. I am, I can assure you, thoroughly ashamed of him ; 
no one, to hear him speak, would imagine he is a gentleman 
bom. I wish we were not brothers.'* 

" You are not imuch like brothers in character or disposition 
certainly,** said Arden. 

" And not much like brothers in regard for each other,** rejoined 
Selby, " for I beUeve he detests me thoroughly.** 

"Oh no; do not think it,*' said Herbert Arden, who wai 
anxious to arouse a more kindly feeling in Eichard's heart, 
towards his brother. 

" I cannot help thinking it ;*' said Selby, " he has always been 
jealous of me because I took a better position in society than he 
did, while he has been confined to the atmosphere of the east. 
Somehow, when people live in such out-of-the-way places, they 
are excluded, although I consider such an exclusion as no great 
matter, but society has always been William*B idol. 
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" It is curioas/' observed Herbert, '* that he should hold such 
vulgar ideas, for he has been brought up like a gentleman, and, 
as you say, born one.'' 

" I -was -wrong there ; he was bom a vulgariyi in mind, and, 
like all vulgar minds, he is the greatest nuisance possible at 
home. He tyrannizes over everybody until he makes them think 
like himself. Neither my father nor mother even have a private 
opinion. Every one is a copy of ' Grant.* I do believe, some- 
times, that Louisa and Anne would be better, were they anywhere 
but under his tuition. However," concluded Richard, with a 
sigh, *' I hope I am now out of it all. If I have a family, Til 
bring them up, please God, to feel like gentlemen, and to love 
each other." 

A flush passed across the brow of Herbert Arden, as Selby 
spoke, and the latter remarked : 

" What now, Herbert ? what are you thinking of?" 

" I was thinking of a family I know, brought up to love each 
other, and where are they now ?" said Herbert, after hesitating a 
moment. 

*' Scattered and divided, you think," said Bichard, interpreting 
his meaning ; but if it is so, they are all the happier for having 
been attached whilst they were together ; do you not think so, 
my dear fellow ? Aflection, I amagine, softens regret at the same 
time that it increases it. Eh, Herbert ?" 

*' Yes, you are right, Richard ; quite right." 

" I have often thought," resumed Selby, " that I would sooner 
break my heart than not possess a heart at all, absurd as the 
remark may seem." 

• Richard Selby laughed so heartily that any one having over- 
heard the preceding observation might have thought he had not 
been in earnest. The laugh was occasioned at his having been 
betrayed into a peice of sentiment, and in order, perhaps, to 
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prevent anything further of the same kind escaping him. Her- 
bert laughed also as he saw his motive. 

"Really, Richard, " observed Magdalen, "you seem very 
merry, you and Herbert. I think you ought to communicate 
whatever it is which amuses you both so much, and not laugh at 
the joke all by yourselves, or we shall think we are the subjects 
of it." 



18» 
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CHAPTER XLIU. 



Herbert and Magdalen were married one fine day in the 
summer ; and if ever a wedding seemed to promise brightly for 
the future happiness of the principals concerned, this one so 
promised ; earthly comforts attended it, and if mutual love can 
ensure happiness, the future of Herbert Arden and his wife 
promised well. 

Arden requested Richard Selby to look after the interest of his 
farm during his absence from home, only introducing as a clause, 
that he would not ride his horses to death ; a tendency to which, 
in common with many gentlemen of his profession, Richard 
Selby possessed, having too great an idea of the capacities of a 
horse, especially over stony roads. 

There were no great events marked the time between the 
departure of Herbert and Magdalen and their return, and they 
settled doMm at Crantham very quietly ; and Magdalen received 
the visits of the neighboring families with great decorum ; for 
there were other human beings living within reach, although we 
have never noticed them. 
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And thus we will dismiss the most important event of the 
lives of two of our principal characters. Thus we daily dismiss 
the most overwhelming crises in the lives of all, and think no 
more of them. 

We take up a paper, and read, '' Such a one is dead ;" and 
the only comment following is, "You don't mean to say so." 
And yet such a one died for Heaven or for Hell, and left perhaps 
broken hearts behind him. 

Human nature is terribly callous excepting to one letter in the 
alphabet, and a very happy caUousness, in one respect, it is, that 
our hearts and souls would be worn out in relative feeling, were it 
otherwise. Every man has his own burden to bear, God help 
bim ; and the happy mean is exactly marked out by the appa* 
rently contradictory commands : 

** Bear ye one another's buxdena," 
And 

" Let every man bear his own burden." 

Keep your griefs to yourself; for every one you meet has as 
many, or perhaps more than you; and let those you love, at 
least, imagine you are happy. It may lighten their troubles to 
think that you have none. 

Herbert Arden was seated reading the paper one morning, 
a month or two after his marriage, when he looked up, ex- 
claiming : 

** Magdalen, I must go to A . Look here— read this." 

She came behind him and read over his shoulder. 

There was a paragraph in the paper, describing a disturbance 
outside the town where James Caldwell lived, in consequence of 
Caldwell's preaching ; a disturbance which might have been of 
serious consequence, had not the authorities interfered. Tb^'^^^ar 
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agraph went on to state, as private opinion, that the non-clerical 
gentleman in question wonld find it inconvenient, should he per- 
sist in his course of action, and hinted that the estahlished clergy 

of A were not, perhaps, entirely regretful that such a riot 

had occurred. 

" This will not do," said Herbert ; " I told you, May, did I 
not, of my last interview with Caldwell ?" 

'* Yes, and he would not listen to you," said Magdalen. 

" At any rate, he shall not say he has been without waming. 
I will make another efibrt to dissuade him fixmi his present course. 

I will go at once to A ," said Herbert, rising, '* that is, if you 

will allow me, Magdalen. May I leave you ? I will not be 
away many days." 

" It is rather late to ask my leave," said she, '* after you have 
commenced by saying you must go, and that you will go. Be- 
sides, I am well aware that asking leave is a very empty compli- 
ment, fair sir ; for you would take it, were it not given, and, 
before long, you will not think of asking it even, but will start 
off right and left, as you list." 

" * Before long,' Magdalen," said Herbert, laughing. *' What 
do you mean ?" 

" In a year or so," she answered. 

*' You give me credit, then,- for breaking all my promises ; &r 
forgetting all I have said." 

" I give you credit for being no more than mortal, Herbert," 

said she. " Well, when are you going to A ? for I give you 

leave to go, my polite husband." 

" I think I ought to go at once, Magdalen, for any day a dis- 
turbance as this we have been reading of may again take place. 
I think I ought to go." 

" Well then, go to-day ; I will put up your things at once," 
and Magdalen was leaving the room. 

"Stay a moment, dear," said Herbert, "after all I do^not 
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know that it is absolutely necessary I should go. I told </ald- 
well, the last time I saw him, to write and tell me if ever he 
wanted to see me. He surely would have written, did he require 
my services ; and perhaps, If I go now, it will only confirm him 
in his obstinacy, and besides, when one comes to think of it, he 
has chosen his own path, and why should I put myself out on 
his account ? I do not think that Caldwell has behaved well to 
me of late, do you. May ?** 

Magdalen had stood silently looking into Herbert's face as he 
ipoke, and she continued looking at him without answering. Had 
her thoughts been expressed in words, they might have been to 
this efiect : 

" Is it you indeed I heaj arguing in this way ? Is it Herbert 
Arden who is making apologies to himself for selfishness, and 
trying to evade what he beheves to be his duty, because inconve- 
nience is in his path ? Is it my husband, whom I have looked 
upon as incapable of a selfish motive, who thus puts opportunities 
of good from him. Herbert, I did not think you could speak such 
words." 

He flushed to the brows as she looked at him, perhaps guessing 
in part her thoughts. 

" You do not speak, Magdalen ?" said he. 

'* Because it was not you who thus reasoned, Herbert, you were 
only jesting," answered she. 

" I was not jesting, Magdalen," said Arden, ** I spoke my 
thoughts without reserve, and my heart will not bear the 
scrutiny of my fellow creatures. I spoke out my own selfish 

nature." 

Magdalen turned her head aside, for her tears were falling. 

" You have formed to high an ideal standard of your husband, 
dearest Magdalen. There is but one feehng of my heart which I 
would dare to lay unstudied before your own, and that is my love 
for you. All else is polluted — as you said but now, caieleeal^^ 
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I am no more than mortal, and of a very much lower order of 
mortals than I ought to he— God help me !*' 

*' I have not formed any higher standard of my hushand than 
he deserves/' said Magdalen, clasping her arms round him. *' 1 
never could think of him more dearly than I should ; and it is 
only from you, Herhert, that I am surprised at a selfish sentiment 
hecause you are so the contrary in your practice.'' 

** Then I shall go to-day ?" asked Arden, presently. 

" I knew you would say so," exclaimed Magdalen, kissing 
him. ** I knew you would act as you should, directly you had 
reflected. Foigive me, Herhert, fer lecturing you by my looks 
— I was so surprised, that I forgot myself 

" Then you dutifully followed your husband's example, love, 
for I also forgot myself," said Herbert, smiling, and taking hei 
hand. " Now we will go and pack the portmanteau, if you 
please" 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



When Herbert Arden arrived at A , he lost no time in 

going to his cousin's house. It was morning ; about ten o'clock 
in the day, and Herbert was not surprised to hear that Caldwell 
was out. Upon inquiring where his cousin was to be found, the 
servant informed him that her master was then engaged in a 
meeting, held in a field, a little way from the town. Herbert 
asked the direction of the field, which the servant told him, 
after casting on him a look of surprise, as she observed his dress. 

As Arden left the town of A , and drew near to the 

meadow whither he had been directed, he observed a vast crowd 
of persons of both sexes ; some already assembled in the field, 
and many still hurrying towards the scene of interest. 

It was with a feeling of curiosity that Herbert Arden ap- 
proached with the crowd, and joined the great mass of human 
beings assembled to hear his cousin preach. 

Caldwell was standing apart from the rest, waiting, for the 
moment to commence, but unobservant of the surrounding peo- 
ple ; and Herbert Arden noticed that there was a change come 
over his cousin, most unpromising in appeax«A&i^F--^2&fisv^ ' 
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wildness, almost a fierceness in his eyes, and an excited look 
about his features, which argued badly for the course of reflection 
which Arden had advised. 

The crowd settled itself, and there was a dead silence — a 
premonitory symptom that the business of the day was going to 
begin. Caldwell stepped upon a temporary platform which had 
been erected for him, and offered a short prefatory prayer. It 
was remarkable that in the large crowd of apparent devotees, 
how few removed the hats from their heads, as this act of 
worship was performed. But, there are, my friends, who wiU 
not be tnunmeled by forms of any kind, and such very oflen will 
not be trammeled by respect either, but are chartists, even to the 
Deity. 

The prayer was ended, and Herbert re-covered his head, and 
listened attentively for what his cousin was about to say. 

The sermon was well commenced. Caldwell, though far firom 
a clever, was a well-educated man, and possessed of a fluency of 
speech ; and, for some time, Herbert Arden could detect nothing 
that he would have hesitated in saying from his own pulpit ; 
but, excited by the subject, and urged on by the warmth of 
his own feelings, judgment, in the mind of Caldwell, was borne 
down by enthusiasm, and the discourse which had commenced 
80 calmly, became inflated in style, heterodox, and nnoithodoz 
in theology, and uncontrolled by reason or by principle. 

The orders of the Established Church were attacked — ^the laws 
of the country canvassed — all authorities and dignities carped at 
— and a glow of indignation went through the veins of the 
staunch conservative and steady churchman, Herbert Arden, as 
he heard all his principles spoken lightly of. 

A murmur rose amidst the crowd ; not all of approving voices, 
but Caldwell did not heed. There was a stir, and then a groan 
in opposition to the stir,' as if the party favorable to the senti- 
menta of Caldwell would have overborne any disturbance. Tq 
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all this, the principal actor in the scene seemed unconscious or 
indifierent. 

" Have done there !" exclaimed a rude voice from amidst the 
crowd, as the preacher once more indulged his private feelings 
against the authorities of the church. ** Hold your evil tongue, 
will you, or we'll teach you how to do it V 

One or two men now appeared in front of the rest, who, by 
their rough faces, seemed to menace hostilities. But still Cald- 
well regarded not. Suddenly, there was a violent movement to- 
wards the platform — a loud murmur of discontented voices — cries 
of "throw him over" — and so deafening a hubbub, that the 
preacher's voice could no longer be heard. 

Caldwell ceased speaking. His face was flushed with the 
mental excitement he had imdergone, and his eye kindled as the 
ruffianly-looking men ran forward to put their threats into execu- 
tion. He folded his arms upon his bosom, and stood erect and 
dauntless, facing his enemies. 

Herbert Arden gazed at his cousin with admiration and wonder. 

"Would it were in a more lawful cause," he murmured, 
" that man has the true spirit of a martyr." 

But it was no time for reflection. Another moment, and the 
men, who had threatened Caldwell, had reached the platform, 
and, regardless of the brave bearing which had struck Arden with 
admiration, they threw themselves against it, and the preacher 
was precipitated upom the ground. 

Herbert forced his way through the crowd to the spot where 
his cousin lay. A crowd can always be thrust aside by a strong 
and determined man. 

" Halloa ! who are you ?" asked one of the men, who had 
been most active in the affiray. " Come, stand out of the way," 
he resumed, as Arden took no notice of the question. " This is 
no business of youm — stand out of the way, or I'll pitch into you," 

" I do not think you will do any such thin^, isi^ €x\«bA" wA^ 
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Arden, " you will show better feeling by respecting xny cloth ; 
you who have taken into your hands the defence of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

The man laughed, saying : 

" And what business may you, six. have with that ranting 
chap there ? Better leave him alone. He has only got his due." 

Arden looked down on his cousin, whose forehead was bleeding 
from the faU. 

The lengthened parley seemed, however, to displease some of 
the companions of the man to whom Arden spoke, and they 
murmured that it was no affair of the stranger's, and asked what 
right had he to interfere. The greater part of the congregation 
had moved off in various directions, when they saw their leader 
fall, and the field was comparatively clear. 

'' Are you not going to give me any assistance ?" inquired 
Herbert Arden. 

*' No," said one, '* you leave us alone to settle the would-be 
parson there. Duck him in the horse-pond. That will bring 
him to as soon as anything." 

" Come, move away, my gentleman ; we want your fidend 
there," said another, sneeringly. 

Herbert placed himself right in front of his cousin's fallen fig- 
ure, in order to prevent the man from carrying out his threat ; 
but others advanced firom behind, until he was obliged to stand 
actually across the body of Caldwell, to protect it firom their en- 
deavors to carry it off, 

" Are you not ashamed," said Arden, as the rude men closed 
round him, and he received more than one blow from their 
clumsy movements in endeavoring to force him from his position. 
" Are you not ashamed to attack a single man, a whole herd of 
you as you are ?" 

" Well then, let us take the fellow you are striding over — ^will 
you V said one. 
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** No ; I will not give up a helpless man to your brutality !" 
said Herbert Arden. 

" And what if we make you ?" asked one of the men, ** you 
can't fight us all, young fellow." 

" I should not attempt to do so if I could," said Herbert. " I 
hope I should remember my profession, although you, my friends, 
seem to have forgotten it." 

'* Well said !" exclaimed the man who had first spoken. 
" Upon my soul, he is a brave 'un. Come," he continued to the 
others, " we had best move off. We was only in joke, sir, and 
did*nt mean nothing much." 

How &r the resolution to this peaceful termination was 
influenced by the approach from the town of some of the police 
force, we cannot confidently say. The men moved away, leaving 
Arden alone with his cousin, and, by the time the ofiBlcials came 
up, the field was empty, excepting of those two. 

The poHce ofiBlcers carried Caldwell to his house, and, upon a 
Burgeon being called in, it was discovered that his arm was 
fractured by the fall. His consciousness returned even before the 
setting of the limb, which, perhaps, our readers will agree, was 
rather to be regretted than otherwise, on the poor man's own 
account. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



Herbert Arden did not present himself before his cousin 
while the setting of the limb was going on. He judged it wiser 
to keep out of sight ; and it was not until the doctor issued from 
the room, and informed him that Caldwell's arm was set, his 
contusions dressed, and himself in a state of quiet, that Herbert 
Arden went into the room where he lay. 

He stopped upon the threshold, for, as he was entering, he 
overheard his cousin talking to the female, servant, who was 
setting his room to rights. 

"And how was it?" demanded Caldwell, "that I was 
brought here ?" 

"The police, sir, carried you," replied the maid. "The 
gentleman directed them where to bring you, and the gentleman 
sent for the doctor." 

" The gentleman !" said Caldwell, " who is this gentleman 
you talk of? Is he still in the house ?" 

" I do not know, sir," said the maid. 

Herbert turned upon \i\% CtlQ"^, b.xvi l&d hia cousin's room. . He 
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did not wish to intrude himself upon his presence ; he did not 
know whether Caldwell might not still feel unpleasantly towards 
him ; and so, turning to the room helow, he sat down and took 
a hook. 

He remained there some hours, not wishing to leave the house 
until his relative could no longer need his assistance, when the 
servant knocked at the door, and then entered. 

" Oh, I beg pardon, sir, I'm sure ; but master seems odd, and 
he is very feverish. I thought it best to tell you." 

Herbert followed her up-stairs to the room where his cousin 
was. It was now getting dusk, and the curtains of the window 
being closed, made it almost dark As Herbert Arden entered, 
Caldwell commenced speaking very fast to the servant, his 
speech being a mixture of exhortation and famihar remarks, 
interspersed with questions on all sorts of subjects. 

** He does seem very feverish, " observed Herbert to her ; " but 
it is the consequence of his broken arm. I will remain with 
him ; you must wish to go down stairs." 

The woman looked at Herbert in some surprise. 

" Mr. Caldwell is my cousin," said he, in explanation. 

** The girl was evidently glad to escape from the dark room 
and lost no time in hurrying down stairs to talk over the events 
of the day with her fellow-servants. 

Caldwell was apparently thinking over, in a confused manner, 
the occurrences of the day, for he kept talking of his office, the 
anger of his adversaries, their attack upon him, and his accident. 

Later in the evening, it seemed, to Herbert, as if Caldwell's 
thoughts were more settled, for he ceased talking, and lay 
perfectly still, although he was not asleep. 

It became dark, and the maid-servant knocked at the door, 
ofiering him a candle, and saying, although in somewhat a 
doubtful tone : 

" Had I not better take your place, sir? you must want to ^J* 
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*' No, I will remain here," said Herbert, '* Mr. Caldwell is all 
right now. I will ring the bell if I want you ;** and the girl 
again escaped. 

Arden placed the light beyond the path of the bed, so that it 
should be out of Caldwell's eyes ; for somehow, from having been 
used to such scenes, or, perhaps, from instinctive forethought, Her- 
bert was something of a woman in his attendance upon the sick. 

We would pause here to say that we intend no insult to our 
fellow creatures of the other sex by the remark. With all the 
kindness of intention possible, and every desire to do what is 
agreeable, a man always does place a candle right in the eyes of 
another, or brings it, perhaps, up to the bedside in his hand; 
and, in fact, on all occasions, does the most stupid things possible 
with the greatest good-nature : for — this is a bold remark — ^men 
are, in reality, more good-natured than women. 

Understand the meaning of the word good-nature ; it is neither 
good-temper nor kind-heartedness ; but a quality in itself. We 
often have wished that some clever person would wdte an essay 
upon the three qualities, for they are continually being confounded 
together. If no one will do so, we shall have some day to do it 
ourself If we hear of a man unable to refuse a half-penny to a 
beggar, although he is persuaded that that beggar is a cheat, 
people will say — some people, not such a discerning person as 
you are, reader — ** What a kind-hearted creature he is.*' 

That is not kind-heartedness, it is good-nature, as much 
towards himself as to the beggair, for he does not like being both- 
ered, and fancies a thrill of benevolence in giving the half-penny. 

Kindness of heart arises from principle. It is not impulsive 
and uncertain. It is charity — ^the leading Christian grace. If 
we have received all sorts of little attentions and obligations 
£rom another, and one day he happens to get into a passion, and 
abuses us, we say — " I never was more mistaken in a man ; I 
tboaght him so veiy good-natured." 
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So he is, no doubt ; but your good-natured friend may possess a 
temper of his own, and be none the less obliging in every-day life. 

Kindness of heart may exist without good-nature. Do we not 
all know some individual who is outwardly surly, or even 
disagreeable in his manners, who would not be guilty of an 
unkind action ? Such as are spoken of as rough diamonds — a 
class which, by-the-way, we are not fond of, for we wish their 
real kind-heartedness would teach them better manners. 

Lawrence Arden was a kind-hearted man, and a good-natured 
man ; but he was not good-tempered, as we know ; in fact, 
good temper is so very rare a virtue, that we begin to doubt if 
there is such a thing. We do not call stolidity good temper. 

James Caldwell was much more good-tempered,; but he cer- 
tainly was not good-natured, or obliging, which is a very good 
ex])ressive word. 

To come to the root of the matter, what is good-temper ? not 
what some suppose it, indifference, or want of feeling. We know 
what we think it is. Any temper, let it be ever so bad by 
nature, subdued and controlled by principle. Thus a bad temper 
becomes good through the restraint of self-knowledge and self- 
diffidence. 

What is kind-heartedness ? That can be answered in a word. 
Love, and has its origin in the hardest of all duties,^forgetfulnes8 
of self 

And good-nature? The commonest and most endearing of 
qualities amongst men, which makes more friends than any other 
— which spreads greatest happiness, in every-day life. Good- 
nature is nothing but an easy softness of disposition — a natural 
tendency to take all things coolly, and make the best of it. We 
wish it was universal instead of only general. 

Unfortunately for the moral conveyed, good-nature is very fre- 
quently nothing less than indolence, as in the case before men* 
tioned of the man who gives a half-penny to a be^ax. 
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Kindness of heart is the principle of a life. Good temper is 
.dependent on the strength or weakness of the hour — good-nature 
is hut the impulse of the moment. 

However, we have heen running on into the essay ourself, and 
forgetting/ that it was to devolve upon the clever friend, and 
therefore must pull up, and retire to where we were, before the 
three contending qualities set us moralizing. 

Caldwell sighed deeply several times, and it struck Herbert 
Arden that now, perhaps for the first time, he was reflecting on 
his conduct. He had lived m an incessant excitement of mind 
and body since the day he had adopted his then vocation, and 
now came the re-action. It was distressing though to hear the 
man sigh as he lay upon the bed, unaware that any one was 
there to hear him. 

After a time, Caldwell turned his head towards the light, and 
drew aside the curtain with his unhurt arm. His eye fell upon 
Arden, and although he could not have seen his face, he recog- 
nized his outline. 

" Good gracious ! Herbert Arden !" exclaimed he, ahnost 
starting up in the bed. " How did you come here ?" 

Herbert told him. 

*' Was it you then," said Caldwell, *' who btought me back ?" 

" Yes," answered his cousin. 

Caldwell recollected the conversation he had held with the 
servant in continuation of those remarks, which Herbert had 
overheard, in which she had told him that * the gentleman ' had, 
according to her improved version of the event, performed 
' prodigies of valor,' in rescuing him from the infuriated mob, and 
he said : 

" I am much obliged to you, cousin, for your timely inter- 
ference. I had no idea it was to you I was indebted." 

Herbert replied : 

" I am happy to have been of any use ; I came to A , 
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having read a similar outburst against yon, and I feared a 
repetition of it." 

" Or rather, Arden, you came hoping to persuade me to avoid 
subjecting myself or my office to such insults," said Caldwell, 
interrogatively. \ 

"I do not know that, James," replied Herbert. '*I have 
been foiled twice, you know." i 

Caldwell sighed and said : 

" I will not talk now, Herbert. Are you going back to town 
to-night ?" 

" No ; I shall stay until you are on yout legs again, if yon 
wish it." 

His cousin held out his hand to him, and pressed Arden's in 
silence ; then, closing his eyes, he appeared to wish to be 
undisturbed, although, Herbert could still hear, as he sat reading 
at another part of the room, that Caldwell did not sleep. 
Several days passed ; Caldwell was convalescent ; and Herbert 
Arden expressed his intention of returning home. 

The subject of disagreement had never been mentioned 
between the two, and Arden was unaware whether his cousin 
would, upon his recovery, return to his former mode of life or no. 

One thing he had observed in Caldwell, that in place of the 
restless excitability which had characterized him before his late 
accident, there was a gravity and even melancholy. He would 
sit often unoccupied, as if lost in thought, without speaking a 
word to his companion. On one occasion, when Caldwell had 
so sat, for some length of time, and Herbert Arden's eyes were 
fixed almost unconsciously upon his cousin, while his thoughts 
were dwelling upon the alteration in the expression of hii face, 
Caldwell suddenly turned his eyes upon the other and observed : 

" I know what you are thinking of, Herbert ; it is kind of you 
not to press the subject, however." 

** I was thinkmg only of your looka» Oal'i'WfKLr 's^'^ WAssok. 

14 
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" Oh, was that all/' returned hia oooaiii, as if reHeyed. 

When Herbert told Caldwell he was about to leaye, the latter, 
yery contrary to his manner at Arden's last visit, expressed 
regret at the determination, a^d as Herbert shortly afterwards 
bade him adieu, Caldwell said : 

'* I thank you very much, Herbert, fi)r all your kindness ; I do 
not mean the mere act of rescuing me Doom the crowd, or your 
attention to me since then." 

Herbert wondered, at the time, what else Caldwell did mean, 
but he knew that when a man is grateful, he exaggerates every 
little service into an obligation, as a pleasure to himself; and he 
asked for no explanation. 

It was with a light-heartedness beyond measure that Herbert 
. Arden jumped out of the chaise and stood the following evening 
at his own door. Having achieved a kindness, does wonderiully 
raise the spirits, and as he rang the bell, for knockers are not 
general in that part of the world, he heard some one run into the 
hall to open the door, whose £)otstep was not that of a servant. 

*' You see I have taken leave to stay beyond my time, love, 
said Herbert, as he embraced his wife, '* your prophecy has come 
true sooner than you anticipated.'* 

*'Did you tell Magdalen you were coming home to-night, 
Herbert ?" asked Lizzy Lister, who had been staying with her 
sister since Arden had been away. 

" No ;" he replied, '' for I thought I should be here as soon as 
ndy letter." 

" And yet Magdalen knew, directly, it was you who rang the 
hall bell," returned Lizzy. " And to see the way in which she 
has been dressing herself up, Herbert, is really quite shocking. I 
could not imagine what was the matter. Did you ever see such a 
rigy as Eichard would say ?" and she directed her hand towards 
her sister, who was certainly very becomingly dressed, and looked 
exceedingly pretty, as she colored and laughed at Lizzy's re- 
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marks. In aa few words as possible, Herbert related what had 
taken place daring his absence, and then explained his yiews of 
the results of such events. He anticipated good from eviL 
He believed that, in this instance, from pain and suffering 
would spring happiness. He saw his cousin's errors of judg- 
ment rectified ; and so hoping, so trusting, he sank upon his 
pillow, and slept the sleep of a dear conscience. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 



Herbert Arden did not hear horn his couBin Caldwell for 

tome time afler his visit to A , but this was not surprising, 

considering the poor man probably could not write with his left 
hand, and certainly was incapable of doing so with his right. 
Still he was anxious about him. He saw no further mention in 
the papers of his name, and he therefore hoped that for the pres- 
ent, at least, Caldwell would not resume his public preaching. 
Arden little knew the warfare which had been carried on in the 
heart of his cousin. The advice which he himself had given 
him, to reflect, had, against Caldwell's own will even, been 
carried out. He had been forced to reflection when unable to 
act, and the result was, what might have beeil expected, in the 
mind of one who, uninfluenced by party spirit, and unsupported 
by enthusiasm, was lefl to the dictates of a sensitive conscience, 
and himself possessed of a real desire to act aright. 

Had Caldwell not been arrested by such an accident as that 
which we have narrated, his was a character to be carried on 
6om enthusiasm to &ixa.ticiBni, and from that to martyidom, 
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for its oum sake ; but once brought to think and pause, he felt 
his own weakness. In review his conduct appeared in its true 
light, and he shuddered at the dangers he had escaped. He 
could no longer recollect how far he had gone ; how strongly he 
had spoken ; whether he had merely tottered on the brink of 
insubordination or had, in reality, attempted to preach down 
authorities and dignities of church and state ; and the very 
uncertainty of how much he had done and said, at times sent a 
chill tremor through his firame. 

And yet Caldwell was not an unprincipled man, as such a 
statement as this would seem to imply ; but he was impressible, 
and once impressed, obstinate ; made more so by opposition ; and 
had he been subjected to persecution, instead of events happening 
as they had, he would have braved ^dl, and gloried even in 
dying for the cause in which he labored. 

Therefore, when we read of those who have spent a life in 
furthering a wrong object, the error of their action is nothing 
against the sincerity by which they are actuated. A m^n may 
live, and die, we fear, in an unworthy cause, as many have, and 
consider themselves martyrs. When people say, therefore, ** what 
must be that bSlief for which its followers will endure martyr- 
dom !" The exclamation is natural, but not appropriale. There 
is so much of obstinacy or firmness, which ever way you call it, 
aecorc&ng as the object is, wrong or right, in human nature, that 
were a man to swear, being so convinced himself, that white is 
black, he would think himself a martyr in dying for it ; and so 
he would be. A martyr nfiay be, we suppose, either to truth or 
falsehood. 

All religions, besides our own, can, we believe, produce mar- 
tyrdoms as proofs of their truth. The martyrs we have faith in, 
but the religions we have not. We must not say such a faith 
must be true, because- baptized in blood, before we have examin- 
ed that &ith, wheUier it is the one to die for. That is a ooUa 
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■inrit, that one of martyrdom, whicb, would we all poBBeeaed, &i 
it IB truer courage, to stand unblushingly to principle, and profess, 
or protest in the face of all men, than it is to meet personal dan- 
ger, in as far as the soul is superior to the body. But let us look 
well first to what we are subscribing. 

Caldwell's had been a good cause,. when first he had set out m 
it, though maintained in a wrong manner, but the very cause 
itself had been polluted, mixed up with errors of his own ; and 
he who intended to work ibi the glory of God, and the good 
of 'Others, had finished in working to the injury of his fellow 
creatures, and the breaking of the social laws. And all because 
a good object was not carried out in the appointed way. 

Caldwell's motive was not blameable, but good motives are no 
excuse for acting wrongly, for the Jesuits say they mean wdl 
when they do evil that good may come. 

As if a man, wishing to forestal the spring flowers, should pick 
open the buds prematurely ; and the blossoms would consequently 
die. ^ 

Caldwell was anxious to see his cousin again, for he had arrived 
at a conclusion which he thought satisfactory, and, somehow, since 
the reflections he had gone through, he naturiDly turned to the 
man who had been the instrument of suggesting all these consid- 
erations. 

He wrote to Herbert Arden as soon as he could use hu arm, 
asking him when he would be in Iiondon again, as he himself in- 
tended leaving A . However, he did not hint at his reasons 

for this determination. 

Herbert wrote back that as he had no immediate prospect of 
being in town, if Caldwell wished to see him, he had better come 
down to Crantham, where he had not been for a long time, and 
where, Arden assured him, he was always welcome. 

This invitation was gladly accepted, but with some feeling of 
awkwardness on Caldwell's part ; and it waa not for some houis 
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after his arrival that he oyercame the feeling in Herbert Arden's 
presence. 

He had not been down into Norfolk for a year and a half, and 
had never, it might be said, seen Magdalen ; fbi he was not in 
the habit of noticing women, unless obliged to do so. He felt 
himself called upon to say something relative to his cousin's wife, 
but he dismissed the subject as soon as he could with any propriety. 

Herbert Arden expected that Caldwell wished to speak to him 
about his future life, but he would not introduce the question, 
and nis cousin seemed nervous at doing so. 

-^On more than one occasion, when the two men were alone, 
Caldwell would walk up and down the room as if anxious 
to speak out his thoughts, but the time would pass, something 
occur to separate them, and nothing be said. Had Arden been 
in the other's place, he would have spoken what he intended over 
and over again before this, and it sometimes occurred to him, 
how difierently his brother Lawrence would have acted under 
similar circumstances. 

There was never any difficulty in getting at Lawrence's 
thoughts ; they being the property of the public as much as his own. 

Herbert Arden was so thinking one day as he sat in his own 
room, looking at the painting of his brother where the very 
pictured face seemed about to speak and explain Lawrence's own 
actions. Caldwell entered unperceived, and the first intimation 
of his presence to Arden was his remarking : 

" I should think that picture did not help you forward in your 
employment, Herbert. I wonder at your keeping it here." 

<* Is it not like him ?" asked Arden. 

**Very like," said ^ Caldwell ; and he thought to himself, 
although he had the good sense not to give expression to hi? 
thoughts, " I i^ver could see what there is in Lawrence Arden 
to so infatuate his brother." 

So many by-standers think in such things; but we oannot 
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give reasons foi feeling ; although we should be able to do so for 
our opinions and principles. 

The idea of any one asking such a question, is absurd, as why 
do we love such a person ? or why do we not love another. In 
the latter case, we can more easily make an answer, fbt causes 
of dislike may be prominent in all — ^but ths £>rmer has no 
reason. We remember a little child, almost an in&nt, upon one 
occasion, being overheard telling a grown person that she loved 
her, and being asked, " why do you love her ?'* answering, 
" Because she Gussy'' Gussy was the name of her friend. *"We, 
very few of us, can give better reasons than the child iox oyr 
afiections, for we cannot love by the laws of discretion and pru- 
dence — and the only answer left ua is that he or she, as the case 
may be, is to us, " Gussy," 

" You are busy, or ought to be so," said Caldwell, glancing at 
the table where Herbert sat. 

*' I have been busy, and am going to be so," answered Her- 
bert, laughing at the insinuation ; " but you jieed not interrupt 
me, you can stay here, if you like. I am afraid you do not find 
Magdalen's society congenial to you." 

'* Oh, no ; it is not that ; but your wi& has visitors, and I am 
not, I dare say, congenial to them." 

And Oaldwell took a seat. Herbert commenced writing, but 
presently was interrupted by his cousin. 

" I envy you your office, Arden ; your duties are all carved out 
for you ; you can never mistake your way. I am not going back 
to A , Herbert," resumed he, afler a pause. 

" Indeed," said the other, looking up from his writing, " where 
do you intend living ?" 

** I do not know yet," said Caldwell, and dropped the subject ; 
80 that Herbert Arden recommenced his employment. 

*' I am all unsettled as to the future," oontmued Caldwell, 
after a pause. 
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Arden laid down his pen and prepared to listen, feeling that, 
at length, it was coining. 

*' Do you remember," said Caldwell, '' the arguments you used 
to dissuade me from assuming the ministerial office uncalled 
upon. I looked upon them all as idle, or prejudiced, on your 
part ; but I was then hurrying on fix>m day to day in exciting 
action, and I never rested a moment to think where I was going, 
or to what my course of action would lead. Had you thus 
argued for ever to me on the propriety of submission, and the 
necessity of church order, you would have argued to one incapa- 
ble of judging aright, and your reasoning would have been 
useless. 

'' I think men can scarcely calculate on the importance of their 
own' expressed opinions. They may appear to iall upon careless 
ears, but there is something in truth, Arden, which is never lost. 
It mak«s its own way ; and the influence of speech upon the 
minds of others is greater than people ever seem to imagine. I 

told you just now, that I should not return to A ," continued 

Caldwell, rising, and walking up and down the room, " I only 
wish I could undo the mischief I fear I may have already done 
there. I preached publicly once before I lefl, and told the people 
whom I had misled, what I now tell you, that I have lieen in 
the wrong. 

*' It was strange that when I told them the truth, they were 
ofiended with me, whereas I had always pleased the multitude 
theretofore. I do not intend giving up my office, Herbert ; but I 
trust to pursue it in the prescribed manner ; I shall try to enter 
the church.'* 

Herbert rose, and shook his cousin by the hand. 

*' My dear Caldwell," said he, "I am very glad to hear what 
you say I shall welcome you heartily as a fellow laborer in the 
Gospel." 

Caldwell colored, as he answered : 
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" I only trust I shall be more faithful in that which is another 
man's, than I have been in that which was my own." 

"It was not in fidelity that you were wanting, Caldwell." 
said Herbert ; *' no one can lay that to your charge." 

** I know where the want was," answered the other. 

He relapsed into brooding silence; and Herbert Arden 
thought that Caldwell had exhausted himself, and so resumed 
his employment ; but, after a short time, he was again intei^ 
rupted. 

** What a difierenoe a few months make in a man^s position," 
observed Caldwell. 

This was not an original remark, by any means ; and a fiict 
which we are all well aware of; and Herbert looked at his 
cousin, as he spoke, expecting him to follow the speech up 'with 
something further. 

"I mean morally," said Caldwell, in explanation, "in his 
opinions and feelings," 

" At times it does," answered Arden, " there are some great 
changes of the kind which we must undergo, if we are sincere 
in our desire to understand what is truth ; but I should be sorry 
to think that each few months is to alter us in our sentiments bo 
materially. Our principles become strengthened, and more decid- 
edly developed, I believe, continually, so that to others we may 
appear altered, who, have not been aware of the latent principles 
which we may have long possessed." 

" I was, I confess, thinking of myself when I so spoke," 
answered Caldwell. " It is not many months ago that I, excuse 
me, Arden, thought myself very much your superior in all 
matters of right. You may remember, perhaps, the tone which 
I, at times, assumed." 

" I hope you are my superior in many respects," said Herbert, 
good-humoredly. " As to the tone you assumed, I thought at 
the time, and I believe told vou so, that you were wrong." 
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" I played the part of the Pharisee ; and felt it," said Cald- 
well, bitterly. ** Depend upoa it, Arden, that there is no pride 
80 obstinate as self-righteousness, and no pride more abasing in 
the retrospect." 

Caldwell appeared to take a pleasure in decrying himself; and 
Herbert scarcely knew how to answer him, especially as he felt 
the justice of his self-condemnation. He now said some words 
of encouragement, and, as quickly as he could, turned the con- 
versation to other things. 

Caldwell studied for the church ; and in his advancement, 
Herbert Arden took a sincere and lively interest ; and had one 
day the pleasure of seeing his cousin lawfully following out the 
course he had chosen, and becoming, as he himself had expressed 
it a *' fellow-laborer with himself in the Gospel." 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 



And now, before winding up our story, we would say a few 
words of moral, £)r surely there must be a moral of some 
consequence in three volumes of narrative. Indeed, it would be 
strange if our readers have not discovered it ; but some of the 
tribe are obtuse, and others care for the story only, and will 
ferget the principle desired to be inculcated ; for, we trust, in 
writing the foregoing pages, we have had some further motive 
than the amusement of our readers alone. 

You remember iBsop's Fables? Everybody does who ever 
read them ; but yet there is nothing in the tales themselves ; the 
lasting impression made is by the application; and we quote 
continually ^8op*s Fables without always knowing what it is 
we quote. 

** But we never used to read the application," you say. Very 
true ; no children do ; yet the fables apply themselves as we 
grow up, by their own worth. 

We cannot flatter ourself so far ; therefore you are not to miss 
ibe Application, if you please, for we are not speaking to babies 
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any longer, and you shall not be kept long enough to make you 
feel ** 80 tired" as to close the book. 

Lawrence Arden was of an uncontrolled temper, impetuous, 
unrestrained in word or action, and governed by impulse only ; 
and you have read the result ; at least, we hope you have. With 
the one great fault which marred his happiness, he was possessed 
of a kind heart, which aggravated his punishment Now, the 
question is, how could such a result as came to pass have been 
prevented ? 

Lawrence Arden was bom choleric and impulsive, for such 
qualities are not acquired. Very few bad ones are my friends, 
although bad habits, which are acquired, are called qualities 
sometimes. Therefore, you will think there was excuse for him, 
for it was his temperament So then is a man to follow his 
natural disposition unchecked, because it is so, and excuse himself? 

Lawrence Arden was not bom without the means of cure 
The ofier is free to all, but he resisted it. 

The old proverb might be parodied without losing its force — '. 
' A weak man thinks himself strong ; but a strong man knows 
himself to be weak.' It is only by learning our own weakness, 
that we ask for Heavenly assistance, and by that help alone can 
we become strong. 

So Lawrence Arden felt bitterly when the deed was done, and 
he had sent to his last account, as he expressed it — " a better 
man than himself.*' But so he should have felt before. He had 
been taught so, and he knew it, but did not believe it practically. 
There is the mischief. 

It is only by experience that we can be made to lean 
on a higher Power than ourselves. If we could think in 
our young days how all our actions lay up either regrets or pleas- 
ure for the time to come. 

The question returns — how could Lawrence Arden have 
avoided what he did ? By trying to correct his temper ? 
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It if weary work to try ooatinually fiw that which disappoints 
OB every day> and Liawrence Arden might have strived to guard 
against such fits of passion, and every moment have still heen 
surprised into them — ^nightly making resolutions of amendment, 
and in the morning hreaking his self given word. It had heen 
useless to struggle of himself to cure the evil, but the evil was to 
be cured, and how ? 

Remember his own words when brought to answer fi)r the 
crime he had committed — " There is no spirit given to man, but 
what may be ruled by man, yet not in his awn strength — ^by 
self-confidence my city has broken down." 

The strength of God is promised to those who ask for it by 
Him who cannot lie. Is it not worth the asking ? for recollect, 
dear friends, it is too late, when the deed is done, to regret it — 
too late for peace of mind. 

The present alone is in our power— none can wash out 
by tears, the irrevoqable past, or count upon tha awful future. 
There was a time when Lawrence Arden learned to control that 
unhappy temper which destroyed his peace. Too late to restore 
George Wilmott back to life— too late to give back the domestic 
happiness which he had destroyed, but not too late, we trust, for 
his own eternal peace ; however his peace on earth might be 
broken up. 

Must we repeat again and again the same moral ? Human 
strength is utter weakness. Would that, in closing this book, 
that sentence might still ring in your ears — ^those words still 
dance before your eyes ; believe it, it is truth ; and some day, 
sooner or later, we must learn this truth practically. God grant 
it may not be imprinted upon our hearts, through the destruction 
of our hopes, and the scattering of our youthful dreams of the 
future. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 



At the close of a hot day in summer, there drove up to the 
door of a well-known hotel, a puhlic cab, and from it alighted a 
gentleman, who, having paid the fare in silence, entered the 
cofiee-room. 

There were two or three individuals already there, who raised 

.their heads as the new comer entered, and having surveyed him 

sufficiently to their own satisfaction, dropped their eyes again 

upon their newspapers, or became once more engrossed with 

cheir eating and drinking. 

The stranger was above the usual height and remarkable iu 
appearance from other causes. He looked mournfully grave, 
although his eyes were intended by nature to be mirthful : and 
he wore a cloak wrapped round him, which partly concealed his 
figure, although even with the drapery, he was extremely slight. 

He did not seem to notice in any way the attention he had 
attracted on his entrance ; but walking across the room, took a 
■eat at a vacant table, keeping his hat on his head, which partly 
shaded his face. He gave an order to a waiter^ vrba ^.^'ss^n^.^qs^ 
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him, and then leaning his head upon hia hand* a|q^eared 
indifierent to all eke. 

"Ha, colonel, how do you do?" said one of the previoiu 
inmates of the cofiee-room, as an old military man appealed at 
tha door. 

'* Very well, old fellow, hut rather wann. There will not be 
anything of me in a short time, if this broiling weather 
continues. 

The solitary man in the cloak started at the voice of him who 
had been addressed as colonel, and raised his head for a moment ; 
but almost instantly averted his face again. Yet he seemed 
attentive to what was going on ; and left untouched before him 
the wine, which he had ordered. The conversation, however, 
was nothing in itself; until the colonel exclaimed with a tone of 
impatience : 

" Good gracious ! there's that fellow Selby coming in, he has 
followed me I suppose. I am never safe from him since the 
unlucky day on which he got an introduction, &r what reason I 
forget." 

" The friend whom he addressed looked out of the door and 
answered : 

" The fact is, he has precious few deoent acquaintances, and 
the fellow, I suppose is proud of knowing you. He quotes your 
name everywhere." 

" Why do you endure him ?" asked another gentleman. 

*' Why do not you cut him ?" said the former speaker. 

" I cannot be positively rude to him," returned the colonel, 
" he has done nothing to deserve a cut yet," 

This was said in a low tone, for as he spoke, the individual in 
question came in. 

It was our former acquaintance. Grant Selby, who testified 
great delight at seeing his friend, the cobnel, whom he pretended 
be did not expect to meet. 
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" Who is that fellow ?" demanded Grant Selhy» after a time, 
alluding to the strange man who sat at a distance, hut not so far 
off hut what he could distinctly hear the question. 

" Hush, hush," said the colonel, " do not speak so loud, he will 
hear you, and perhaps he is an Italian hravo for all we know.'* 

** He seems grim enough for anything," returned the other, in 
n hold loud tone of voice which Grant Selhy had of late assumed 
as helonging, he imagined, to men of station and consequence. 

The vulgar man's idea of an aristocrat is particularly amusing, 
and the imitation is not recognizahle j^enerally speaking. 

The colonel walked away, and Grant Selhy, followed him 
immediately, leaving the entrance clear. 

The stranger rose, and was proceeding towards the door. 

" Why, dear me !" exclaimed the colonel, but in a low voice, 
" surely he reminds me of somebody, he is a fine figure any- 
how.' 

*' I wonder what on earth he is going to do now," said Selby, 
following him towards the door, ** I say, my dear colonel, he is a 
suspicious character and ought to be watched." 

This was said in a facetious tone of voice, and Selby was 
about to carry out, in pantomime, his precautions, when, being 
more occupied with his own wit than in looking before him, he 
stumbled against an elderly man who was in his path, and 
before he could recover himself, knocked the poor gentleman 
completely down upon the ground by the mere weight of his own 
body. 

''Halloa, old gentleman," exclaimed the rude young man, 
" you should not be so ricketty, and then I should not have over- 
turned you. 

But before he had time to assist the fallen man to rise, which 
we hope at the least, he would have done, the stranger, who was 
in advance of him, turned quickly round and raised the gentle- 
man to his feet. 
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It was quietly, but so kindly done that the old man wannly 
thanked him for his assistance, and readily accepted his offered 
arm to take him to a seat, for he was staggered with the sudden 
&11. Such an overthrow is not a small matter to an aged 
person. 

** What a blockhead you are Selby !' said the colonel, '* why 
did you not look before you V 

^* Eeally,'* said Grant, " I ought to beg the old gentleman's 
pardon I am sure." 

" I think you might have done so before now, sir," said the 
stranger, gravely. 

He had been listening with most apparent disgust to the 
remarks of Selby. 

" I am not aware whom you may be," replied Grant, thinking 
he should be backed by the colonel, and feeling glad of an oppor- 
tunity of showing off before him and others. ** You took my 
office out of my hands, by picking up grandpapa there, but you 
had best not interfere any further in things in which you have 
no concern. I don't brook impertinence." 

This was said very grandly, and Grant Selby looked fierce. 

'* It is the concern of every man," said the stranger, qmetly, 
" to interfere when rudeness is ofiered by a young man to one old 
enough to be his father, and cannot be called impertinence." 

" Come, don't contradict a gentleman," said Selby. '* I said 
it was impertinent, and if you don't like what I say, I'll fight it 
out." 

" Selby, do not be a fool," cried the colonel. 

"I am not afraid of fighting him or any other blackguard," 
exclaimed Grant Selby, who, from his excitement, it would 
appear, must have been drinking. 

The color mounted to the very brows of the stranger, as he 
heard the insulting epithet, as was evident firom those parts of his 
face which were seen. He raised his head, for hitherto he had 
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bem bending over the old gentleman, who was faint from the 
fidl, and answered, with a most apparent struggle to control the 
angry agitation of his voice : 

** I have no desire to fight you, Mr. Selby, and no intention of 
doing so ; therefore it would be more becoming in you were you 
to refrain from insulting a stranger." 

" Upon my word !'' commenced Grant Selby ; but he was 
interrupted by the colonel, who exclaimed : 

" Bless my soul I I know his voice perfectly well ; excuse me, 
sir," said he addressing the stranger, " I think I ought to know 
you." 

"I should only be too happy. Colonel , if you con- 
sider still you ought to know me, when you recollect my 
name." 

'* Good Heavens ! Lawrence Arden I" said the old soldier, *' it 
was not strange I did not recognize you, 'for you are the last 
person I could have expected to see, and with that hat over 
your eyes, man, your own mother would not know you. Come, 
shake hands. Upon my word, I am glad to see you, my dear 
boy. Come home with me ; I want to know how you come to 
be here, and this is no place to talk of it. Come, Selby, make 
some excuse to Arden for your rud^aess. You have forgotten 
yourself." 

Grant Selby, however, looked anything but inclined to make 
an excuse. He murmured something about — "The rude- 
ness, if it were such, being very appropriate as the case had 
turned." 

" What do yon mean, sir ?" inquired Colonel , turning 

suddenly upon him. 

" I mean, sir," said Grant Selby, doggedly, " that Latorervce 
Arden, considering all things, need not be particular to a shade 
as to the words I used." 

'^ Why dcm't you knock the fellow down, Lawtenfi^l" «is£afisss» 
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ed the colonel. '* Upcm my eouI, Selby, 1*11 kiek yea myself if 
you don't look out," and he took a jtep towaids the young man 
as if to carry his words out practically ; but Lawrence Arden 
interposed. 

*' Not on my account, sir, I beg of you,*' said he. '* Grant 
Selby's unfeeling allusion is deserved. I have brought it on my- 
self, and cannot be surprised that such as he should take advan- 
tage of it.** 

Colonel turned and looked at Arden with unfeigned 

astonishment. 

"Why, Lawrence, you are /^hanged, indeed. You act the 
peacemaker.** 

Lawrence colored deeply. 

" Well,'* continued the colonel, " I did think at one time you 
were going to pitch into him ; but perhaps, it is as' well not ; he 
is not worth noticing after all.** 

And the colonel passed his arm through that of Lawrence 
Arden, and nodding an adieu to his acquaintances who had 
remained silent spectators of the foregoing scene, they left the 
cofiee-room. 

Grant Selby could not follow, and he felt, at that moment, 
that the intimacy of which he had been so proud, and of 
which he had idly boasted amongst his former friends, was at an 
end. 

He never again could be on such terms with Colonel ■ ■ ■ as 
he had been, for he knew his partiality of old £)r Lawrence 
Arden, and he felt that he had irrecoverably sunk in his opinion 
by his rudeness to the colonel's favorite. 

This suspicion was confirmed in Grant Selby*6 mind the next 
time he met Colonel , for that gentleman returned his bow 

in so formal and stately a manner, that the young man under- 
stood that it was intended as a hint not to repeat the sign of 
recogmiion ; and thenceforth, Grant Selby sunk baek again inte 
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th^ atmosphere of Russell-square ; but yet continued to talk of 
the ac<][uaintances which once he had, carrying his aristocratic 
manners into the circle of his father's friends — two privileges 
which could not be denied, but with which he managed to make 
himself very much dishked. 
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CHAPTER XLYIII. 



'*And bo you got a free pardon; well, it is much to your 
credit ; I suppose you behaved yourself like a gentleman out 
there. I am heartily glad of it — I am, upon my soul, Arden. 
But what made you come home without a word ? why did you 
not write and say so ? Your brother even knows nothing about 
it, does he ?" 

So said Colonel . when he had taken Lawrence Arden to 
his own rooms, and found himself alone with his former com- 
panion-in-arms. 

" No," replied Lawrence, in answer to his concluding question. 
"The pardon came to me unexpectedly, and I preferred returning 
in the same manner." 

" And I suppose you are going into Norfolk at once. When 
did you come to town ?** 

" Only to-day ; I was going into Norfolk at once, and — " 
He stopped, and nervously walked up and down the apartment. 

"Well?" said the colonel, looking at him with interest 
Lawrence flung himeelf m\o a chair^ and buried his face in his 
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hands. ** Why, Arden, what does this mean ? I should have 
thought you would be delighted to come home and rejoin your 
friends, and would be the last man to delay doing so. You 
know how g\^ your brother will be to see you again.'' 

'* Ah, there it is, you see," said Lawrence, " will he be glad to 
see me again ?" 

" Can you doubt it, Lawrence ? Why each time Arden has 
come to town, he has never failed to look me up, and has always 
spoken of you. Only the other day, he seemed quite anxious at 
not having heard from you.'' 

" So he would be, and so he would have continued, had I 
remained away," said Lawrence. ''It is a difierent thing to 
have a convict relation in a penal settlement, and that convict 
returning red hot from the irons, so to speak. No, dear Colonel 
, I have thought since I have been in England that my feel- 
ings have made me act prematurely. Your kind reception of me, 
I am grateful for. It is like you. But I will not put you to the 
inconvenience of maintaining any further an acquaintance which 
will not do you credit. I will not act as a bur to those who are 
kind enough to forget the past, which I never can forget. 

" I should not have returned to England at all. At least, I 
might have made my character out there, where all men start 
ikir, and by-gones are overlooked. Here I am out of place, 
amongst honorable men. Did you hear," he continued, with a 
degree of his former fierce, impetuous spirit flashing from his 
eyes ; ''did you hear how that fellow Gtint Selby taunted me 
to-day, and I was without defence ; powerless and disarmed from 
excuse by my own crime." 

" What does it signify what a fool like that says, Lawrence ?" 
said the colonel, consolingly. 

" Others than feols will think as he does in looking upon me 
as a degraded man, without character, and dishonored," an- 
swered the other. 
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'* Bat not dishonorable, Lawience. Yon never will be that, 
my boy," said the old soldier, going to him, and kindly taking 
his hand ; " the very arguments you use against yourself show 
that you still hold the rigid ideas of honor you used^to maintain." 

'* Honor, aye, honor was once my idol," exclaimed the young 
man ; ** and I threw it down, and shattered it irrecoverably." 

" Not so ; the idol was not made of such brittle material, 
beHeve me. It can be re-erected." 

'* But so miserably patched, that it is no longer recognizable 
as the same. No, dear sir, I will leave England at once ; the 
longer I delay, the harder will be the effi>rt required to do so ; for 
every hour brings with it such associations of the past, that I 
feel a very child in weakness of purpose.'' 

" But you will go to Crantham, and see your brother," urged 
the colonel. " He is married you know." 

" Yes, I know it. He is happy ?" asked Lawrence. 

** He seems so," replied the elder. '* I never was a married 
man myself, as you know, and am no judge of conjugal hap- 
piness. They do not seem to fight ; and I suppose that is the 
chief thing. She is a very nice creature; and they have 
children ; so I suppose it is all right. But you had better go and 
judge for yourself" 

"Why should I destroy their happiness?" asked Lawrence, 
mournfully. " Do you think, sir, that my presence would be an 
acquisition to them ? When I was abroad, they thought of me 
kindly, or perhaps even, regretted my absence; but I am not 
now wanted. Herbert, God bless him, is happy ; he deserves to 
be so if ever a man did ; and why should I, by my retum, bring 
a cloud of unpleasant remembrances upon him? I will, go 
abroad." 

"But you will surely see your brother first," said Colonel 

Lawrence's fiice flushed and paled with emotion, as he 
answered: 
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" To what purpose ? I could not part with him again so 
easily." 

" Good Heavens, Lawrence, you are incomprehensible to me. 
What would Arden think of you ? Why, you used to be so 
attached to your brother, I thought." 

" I never loved my brother better than I do at this moment, 
sir. But I love him too well to burden him now with myself." 

" This is romantic folly, my dear fellow ; now, reverse your 
positions — what would you think of Herbert were he to do as 
you propose doing ?" 

'* I cannot think of such a case. Herbert could not be in my 
position." 

" Come, come, you will go down and see your brother," said 
the colonel. 

Lawrence mused for awhile. 

*' Yes," said he, " I will go to Grantham and see him. I must 
see him again, but he need not see me ; and I will not interrupt 
their peace. Herbert is quite well, is he not?" he rejoined, 
after a pause. 

'' Gluite well ; you will not find him altered in the least." 

There was a knock at the door as he spoke ; and Lawrence, 
rising hastily, as if anxious to escape notice, walked to the 
window, and looked out. 

" Come in," called the colonel ; and when the door opened, 
be added — *' Ah, Brooks, how d'ye do? Come in and sit 
down.^* 

(Now) Major Brooks entered, and was about to take a seat, 
glancing previously towards Lawrence, when the colonel ob- 
served : 

" I dare say you have no idea who that is. Turn round, my 
boy, and show your face." 

Lawrence turned as desired, and looked at his former acquaint- 
ance ; when Major Brooks said to the colonel : 

15 
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'* You must introduce me, colonel." 

'* Why, do not you remember Lawrence Arden, you stupid 
fellow?" 

" Lawrence Arden !'* exclaimed Major Brooks, who was in 
the habit of speaking his thoughts, perhaps, at times, too freely ; 
"I should think I did remember the name; he shot poor 
Wihnott." 

"Well, you need not rake up old scores you blockhead," 
exclaimed the colonel, testily. 

** Upon my word ! you do not mean to say that this gentleman 
is?" 

*' Of course he is, or why should I have asked you if yon 
remembered him." 

" Major Brooks held out his hand, saying : 

** I am glad to see you. Captain Arden — I am sure if I had 
known you, I would not have said what I did — I am glad to see 
you back again." 

'* I am obliged to you for saying so." returned Lawrence. 

'* Bless me !" said Major Brooks, ** we used to be very good 
friends formerly until you were — ^you went away." 

" Very good friends," said Lawrence. 

** Why," resumed the major, " I went out with you in that 
duel of yours, to be sure, with poor — Bless my soul !' said Major 
Brooks, finding he had got into a hobble again, and taming to 
his superior officer, '* I only came to look you up, colonel, but 
cannot wait now — good-night — good-night, Arden." 

"He is a kind-hearted fellow, is Brooks," remarked the 
colonel, when the gentleman was gone, " but he never can stop 
in time — he has not much delicacy of feeling. Come, Law- 
rence, you take my advice, and go down into Norfolk, without 
delay — I am sure they will be glad to see you." 

"I would I had never come to England," said Lawrence, 
whose cheeks were still burning from the allusions made by 
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Major Brooks. " Qood-night, sir, thank you for the kmd interest 
you take in me." 

" "Where are you going to sleep ?" 

"Oh, anywhere. I will go down to Grantham to-morrow 
morning." 

Colonel held the young man's hand for some moments, 

saying: 

" You are much too sentimental a fellow, Lawrence, for every- 
day life. Well, good-night ; let me see you again hefore long." 

'* Good Heavens ! what a change," said the colonel to himself, 
when Lawrence was gone. " Can this he the same man, who 
was perpetually either laughing or quarrelling ? The life of the 
mess-room, and the admiration of the men. Strange, that the 
hasty act of a moment should transform the whole man, in the 
way it seems to have done. No wonder I did not know him 
again — I defy any one to recognize Lawrence Arden, "with that 
" melancholy face." 

The old man walked up and* down his room for some minutes, 
musingly, and then added, after a time : 

'' But his conduct to that fellow, Selby, is the most extraordi- 
nary. Who would have thought Lawrence Arden would inter- 
pose to makepeace ? — ^it certainly is beyond my comprehension. 
I wish I knew what influenced him — ^he is not the same 
man." 

We wish some day the colonel may know what it teas influ- 
enced Lawrence Arden, that he may know it to his own benefit, 
and feel it too. 

The colonel had, in his conversation, accused Lawrence Arden 
of being sentimental and romantic. This is a very usual accusa- 
tion to make against any one who feels more acutely than 
, ourselves, or any one in fact, who has not become blunted by 
contact with the world. But the words are so misused, unfortu- 
nately, that they have got into disrepute, and ^^ ^sscc^ *^oe^ 
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accusation of eentimeiit or romance at if it weie a weakness, to 
which we would not be prone, when the charge is brought 
against us. 

Now, if there is anything more ridiculous and contemptible 
than another in every-day life, it is sentimentality; that unre- 
strained attempt at fine feeling, which is not in reality existent— 
which attempts high flown ideas — which have not true feeling to 
bear them up, and consequently fall and drag their wings. 

If there is an impulse in our natures more beautiful than any 
other, it is sentiment : the very poetry of the human heart — the 
cradle of all that is noble, pure, and fascinating — our romance. 

What do men therefore mean by applying the term romantic, 
to the fools of the human species ? 

How can any one, who ever loved the poetry of nature — ^who 
ever shed tears at the sounds of music, desecrate the word senti- 
ment, by giving it to a boarding-school simpleton, who falls in 
love, as she imagines, with a music or drawing-master, because 
of his whiskers, and forgets him the next half year. 

Sentiment is but another word for beauty of mind ; romance 
for poetry ; sentimentality for humbug. 

Lawrence Arden was both romantic and sentimental ; more so 
than the generality. All men of any fine feeliif , or any good 
feeling must be so. If there are men who are not so, we would 
rather not know them. 

Yet if any man had accused Colonel of being sentimen- 
tal, he would have hooted the very idea as ridiculous ; the man, 
who could so thoroughly appreciate and admire Lawrence's strict 
idea of honor. " I romantic I about as much romance in me as 
in ray boots." And the next hour, perhaps, his heart would 
swell at the martial music which broke upon his ear. "Why did 
it swell ? merely from associations. One likes to hear the music 
of one's country. There's no sentimentality in that I suppose. 
*'No, dear colonel, no eenlimeutalitY whatever; all pure senti- 
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meat, pure lomance, which is to be found in all such honest old 
fellows as yourself Don't be ofiended, you have got a good deal 
of natural poetry to get rid of before you approximate to your 
boots." 

" ' Sentimental nonsense !' people «are fond of saying. There is 
no such thing as sentimental nonsense, for there is no nonsensical 
sentiment. Nonsense is nonsense proper, and cannot be im- 
proved. Do leave off misapplying words, good friends ; you have 
no idea how disagreeable and annoying it is to one, who has read 
Johnson, to hear others using words of which they do not know, 
or have forgotten, the meaning. For example, to wander away 
considerably from our subject, the word impertinent is continu- 
ally used out of place. If a tradesman is insolent, if an inferior, 
or supposed inferior, tells you his mind, although that insolence is 
provoked, or that piece of mind called for by your own conduct, 
the one and the other are accused of being impertinent. Such 
conduct may be impudent, or insolent, or rude, but it is to the 
point, it follows naturally, upon the precedent, it is pertinent. 
We would remaric here, by way of parenthesis, that the term 
above, * one who has read Johnson,* is not intended to be con- 
ceited, for reading Johnson is no great credit, in that we are 
made to do so against our inclination, and consequently grow up 
with a profound dislike to him and his dictionary, and in that, 
we suppose every man has read him. We should rather have 
said — ' one who happens to remember what Johnson says.' 
Memory at least is no praise, for we cannot help it if we have a 
good one — and we cannot agree with some people who call it a 
blessing, for, like all earthly arguments, this has two sides. For- 
getfelness is in some respects, a very much kinder friend than 
memory — and the blessing, at times, looks uncommonly like a 
curse. 

" One is never happy, you see, without a grumble, and we 
hftve made one out of what others would e«tft«3cci. ^sl '«&:%'«3qN]63^. 
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Let any one, however, try to take oar gmmble from ub, and we 
shall be very loth to part with it. This moment who would 
plunge in Lethe if he might ? To forget some things ; yes ; but 
not to obliterate all. Our very sorrows, soflened by the distance, 
are better, happier, remembeied than ibigot And we are hap- 
pier that such things have been, and now are not. Think of the 
blessing of freedom from pain after a fortnight with the tooth- 
ache. 

" What has all this to do with Lawrence Arden or Colonel 

, or with any of the interest of our story ? Nothing wha^ 

ever, reader, not the remotest connection. Then why do you 
give it us ? Because we have been ordered to enlarge this part 
of the work, and have endured melancholy reflections upon our 
incapacity to do so, and therefore revenge it upon our readers as 
a relief to ourself " 
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CHAPTER XUX. 



The church-yard at Grantham was a humble little square 
surrounding the heavy and rather handsome church. It was not 
by any means full, for there were but few tomb-stones raised to 
the memory of departed inhabitants, and the places where the 
mounds had been, had become level again by time. The burial 
ground itself was rather pretty, the sides being shaded by thick 
trees, which grew within the walls. 

There was a clump of ash in a comer of the ground under 
which ^was raised a monument; the only monmqiilift of any 
consequence in the place. It was very simple, But yet unlike 
the surrounding square slabs or little boards raised on two post. 
Merely a little white obelisk enclosed by iron railings, over which 
grew, in lu3curiance, hanging over the top, and peeping between 
the bars, pale monthly roses, which were now in their fullest 
bloom. 

The aflemoon is very warm, and the church-yard has a look 
of coolness and shade, which is inviting, contrasted with those 
dusty roads. So seems to think that tall slight man -wVvo^^WrV^ 
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walking up to tbe low white gate of the burial ground, leans his 
arms upon its upper bar and lets his chin rest upon his arms as 
he gazes intently upon the green. He does not stand so long 
however, for there is a footstep coming along the road, and he 
starts and hastily opening the wicket gate, he enters the church- 
yard. His eyes are fixed upon the ground, and yet, as if by 
magnetic influence, he walks straight to that clump of ash trees 
and there stops. 

For many minutes he does not raise his head but with knit 
brows and folded arms, stands gazing on the green. The ground 
is jeweled with daisies. 

Slowly he stoops towards them, and with afiectionate interest 
he examines their little innocent faces. There is an attraction in 
the, flowers of his childhood, for, still without looking up, he 
throws himself upon the grass and continues gazing on them 

" Sweet flower whose home is everywhere, 
A pilgrim bold in Nature's care, 
And oft the long year through, the heir 
Of joy or sorrow. 

Methinks that there abides in thee, 
Some concord with humanity ; 
Given to no other flower I see, 
The forest through. 

And wherefore man, is so<m deprest, 
A thoughtless thing, who, once unblest, 
• Does little on his memory rest, 
Or on his reason. 

But thou wouldst teach him siall to find, 
A comfort under every wind, 
A hope for times that are unkind. 
And every season." 
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So says Wordsworth, and so must have thought the stranger, 
for he repeated, half aloud : 

'* What memories have I to rest on ? Hope fi)r times that are 
.unkind I Unkind enough, God knows — ^yet made so hy my own 
hand." 

He rose slowly, and as if with pain, apparently, having resolved 
upon some more difficult task, and suddenly looked full upon the 
monument hefore him. 

" S. M. of Captain George Wilmott, &c. who died at Cran* 
tham — and here the date — aged 26." 

It would have been painful to see his contraction of features, 
had any one been with the stranger as he read the name. 

" Why did they not ?" he muttered, ** why did they not let the 
tombstone tell how he died ? Ah, Wihnott, your fate was the 
happier, although men would call you the victim. A double 
murder was committed, for he who killed you destroyed his own 
peace, while you found peace in dying — God rest your soul !" 

Hour after hour did Lawrence Arden lean upon the railings of 
Wilmott's grave, looking full upon the carved name without read- 
ing it. No one passed that way, so that he was not disturbed, 
and the sun set. It seemed as if he would never move &om 
the position he had taken up. 

But the laborers' time of work was over, and they returned 
along the high-road, jfrom the fields where they had been 
employed ; wagons painted in bright colors, with teams of horses 
fat and sleek, £)llowed and surrounded by men and women with 
forks and baskets, and ploughmen whistling in a very loud, if not 
a very musical, key ; the women and girls laughing and talking 
in the broad Norfolk accent, and occasionally calling out some 
witticism, as they intended it, to the men in advance. 

Through the village they came, dropping off* at their several 

habitations with the parting salutations of the evening, and past 

the church -yard. 

15* 
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Lawrence started ai if xoused from a dream, and prepared to 
quit the burial-ground ; but not before be bad read the name of 
Mary Arden, which was placed beneath that of Wilmott. 

He gently replaced some of the twining flowers, which had 
fallen down from where they should have climbed ; and again he 
stood upon the dusty high-road, with his back upon the church- 
yard. 

" Is Mr. Arden at the Manor?" inquired he of an old woman 
who stood pumping outside her cottage-door. 

" £h ?" she inquired. '* I am rather hard of hearing, sir. I 
am an old woman to be pumping for mjrself ; but I have lived so 
long, maybe I were better gone. The young squire ? Oh, yes ; 
he is at home, bless you," and she continued to pump, accom- 
panying the strokes of her withered arms with groans and 
shakes of her head. 

" It seams to be hard work," said Lawrence, gravely but 
kindly, and taking the pump-handle from her. " Shall I do it 
for you ?" 

The old lady was struck with admiration at the ofier, and 
made no resistance, only blessing the kind-hearted gentleman 
repeatedly. >^ 

The pail was filled and taken to the cottage-door, and Law- 
rence wished mother Beale '*good evening." Something had 
happened more substantial than the pumping for her or the 
parting good-bye, ibr mother Beale did not at once return to her 
cottage ; but commenced, in a loud voice, blessing ' the face of 
him.' and ' the heart of him,' and the ' eyes of him,' while it 
seemed that the cause of her sudden enthusiastic burst of 
affeotion was deposited in a very over-grown pocket, which lived 
at her side. 

While she yet spoke, a child ran towards the cottage, having* 
oome much in advance of a nursery-maid, who might have been 
aeen in the distance. 
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Breathless with haste, and regardless of the presence of the 
stranger, he commenced talking directly he had joined the old 
woman who evidently was a great favorite with him. 

** Mamma says she has some things for you if you will send up 
Jack to fetch them. I wanted to carry them ; but they were too 
many ; and I may stop to tea with you, mother Beale' ; and 
mamma says I must not be home late, and Sarah has come 
too." 

Lawrence Arden had not moved from where he had been 
standing ; but remained looking at the child attentively, who, 
nothing daunted by his presence, now returned the gaze, not im- 
pudently, but with the open ingenuous curiosity of childhood. 

Presently, however, he became nervous at being looked at, and 
colored deeply, and glanced towards mother Beale, as if fi)r 
explanation of the stranger's conduct. 

*' What is your name?" asked the gentleman, after his ezami* 
nation of the child's features. 

** Lawrence Arden," said the boy, half timidly. 

*' To be sure," said mother Beale, fondly stroking the child's 
hair, '* and he was named after his papa's brother the young 
captain that was." 

'* Is he dead then ?" asked Lawrence Arden. 

" No," exclaimed the child, taking the answer upon himself. 
** Of course, uncle La wry is not dead-^he is coming home 10100 
day." 

'* Would you wish him to come home, Lawrence ?" 

" Yes," said the boy. 

"But you have never seen him ; you cannot care about him," 
continued Lawrence Arden. 

" I do care about him," said the child reddening, '*and I think 
I have seen him." 

Mother Beale had gone into the cottage to make preparatiau 
for the coming tea. 
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" When have jcfa seen him ?" asked the uncle. 

*' I do not know, replied the child, musingly, ** I think I have, 
but mamma says I have not ever. We have got his picture 
though, and that is so beautiful." 

" And do you love this uncle Lawrence, child ?" said his new 
friend, taking his little hand, and drawing him towards him. 

" Uncle Lawry ? Yes, of course I do. Papa loves him, and 
tells me to say my prayers for him. What a pretty watch yon 
have,'* continued the child, whose timidity being once overcome, 
was grown quite at his ease, taking hold of the article in 
question. 

Lawrence Arden took it from his waistcoat, and put it in the 
boy*s hand, saying : 

" I will give it to you, Lawrence, and when yon look at it, 
think of your uncle Lawry, child ; God bless you," and he stooped 
and kissed the little boy's forehead, and opening the wicket-gate, 
walked down the road, leaving the child in mute amazement, 
and gazing at the watch he held in his hand. 

Sarah, the nursemaid, had been standing at a little distance, 
witnessing what happened, and now she came up, and wondered 
as much as Mrs. Beale, who joined them, at the strange condact 
of the gentleman ; but more at the unbounded generosity, as it 
seemed to them, of the gentleman's act. 

Lawrence Arden walked slowly towards the Manor; every 
turn of the road towards which was, to him, so painfully familiar, 
that, at times, he seemed scarcely able to proceed with any com- 
posure. Each spot was associated with his parents, his sister, 
Wilm8tt, or more endearing still to him, his brother Herbert. 

He paused as he came in sight of the house itself, and resting 
his arm against a tree near which he stood. 

" What am I about to do ?" he asked himself; " what is my 
object in coming here ? Merely to torture my own heart with 
looking on happiness, which can no more be mine. Home — ^that 
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magic word which enthrals the heart of every Englishman — 
where my days of innocence were passed — ^where I have heen 
loved as never elsewhere I can be loved. Do 1 look for the last 
time on my father's house ? 

** Exiled I have been once, and I thought myself then hopeless; 
but now, I voluntarily go from all — of my own free will, tear 
myself from a home which is doubly dear from separation — and 
cut myself irrevocably off from hope. Herbert, can I part from 
you, at such a moment, when every feeling of my heart cries 
'stay V Part again without meeting ? 

" And you have taught your child to love me, brother I But 
then, I was away, and you looked on my disgrace as upon the 
past, Herbert." 

He saw in the distance, playing upon the lawn, a female 
figure, vidth a little girl, and he watched their motions with 
interest. 

" His wife and child ; I must see himself Will he remember, 
as I do, the moment when we parted ? No : why should he ? he 
has formed new interests, while I, isolated, had but memory to 
console me. And yet, he felt our parting. Heavens ! how selfish 
I am become, I would prefer he regretted my absence, and longed 
for my return with the sickening longing which I have felt, than 
he should be happy in my absence, forgetting me." 

He roused himself firom his reverie, and continued walking to* 
wards the house, without any definite object, till he arrived at a 
side gate, which he well knew led on to the lawn by an avenue 
of lime trees. 
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OHAPTEE L. 



Magdalen Arden was walking upon the lawn in front of 
the house, and the youngest of the two children was playing 
ahout her, one moment, all life and spirits, running before her 
mother, and the next, gravely looking up into her face, whilst 
she took her hand, and walked quietly by her side. 

'* Mamma," said the child, '' how very fidgetty Cromer is, is 
he not ? He will not stop with us a moment." 

The old dog, who had subsided into a plaything for the child- 
ren, since his sporting days had been over, and who had lived 
more in the house than out of it ; attaching himself to Herbert 
since his master had left, as if he looked upon him in the light 
of Lawrence's successor, was indeed strangely disturbed this ailer- 
iioon. He did not lie in the same place a moment, but snufied 
the air and cried, treating with contempt any endearment on the 
part of the child. 

Magdalen, now attracted by the dog's manner, spoke to him ; 
but he only looked up piteously in her &C6, and gave a low 
cry. 
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" I think he must be ill," said she to the little Mary. '< Let 
us take him round to the yard, and William will see to him." 

But Cromer very unwillingly followed them, as they called 
him ; and, at length, the child was obliged to lead him forcibly 
by the collar, until they gave him into thjB hands of the groom, • 
desiring him to shut the dog in the stable, and take care of him. 
They then returned to the lawn, and the child resumed her 
play. 

" Here is La wry come back,*' exclaimed little Mary, running 
forward gleefully, as her brother appeared, " I shall go to tea 
next time, shall not I, mamma V* 

''Look, mamma, look," said the boy, showing the watch 
which the strange gentleman had given him. "It is gold, is it 
not?" 

** My dear child," said Magdalen, " where did you find it ?" 

** I did not find it ; he gave it me for my very own." 

" He ? who gave it you, Lawry ?" asked Magdalen. 

** A gentleman," said the child, with an air of importance. 

*' Tell me what gentleman, dear," said Magdalen. 

"Very tall," answered Lawrence; "and ho asked me my 
name, and he said I did not love uncle Lawry, which I do, mam- 
ma, and so he gave me his watch, and told me to think of 
uncle Lawry when I look at it; and he kissed me, and said, 
God bless you." 

What was he like ?" asked Magdalen, with curiosity. 

" Oh, he was so sad, poor man ; I am glad though he gave me 
his watch." 

The child's sympathy was, for the time, swallowed up in his 
cupidity, but not for long. The novelty of the watch being over, 
he asked Magdalen to take care of it, as he wanted to play. 

" It is time to go in doors, Lawry," said his mother. 

" Not yet, mamma — ^not just yet — only a minute more," said 
the child, coaxingly ; and then darting ofi* without waiting fat tha 
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permission, he was soon at the hend of the avenue, leaving Mag- 
dalen wondering through whom the child hecame possessed of thu 
watch she held in her hand. 

*' Mamma, here is the gentleman coming," Lawrence ex- 
claimed, and running to him, impetuously, he clasped his hand 
in hoth of his. 

** Magdalen walked with the little girl to the avenue, and see- 
ing the stranger, went to meet him. 

" I am infatuated," thought Lawrence Arden ; " I run hlindly 
into the very presence I should avoid ; hut it is too late now ; I 
must go through with it." 

Magdalen curtsied to the stranger, as she saw he approached 
her intentionally, and said : 

** My little hoy has taken advantage of your kindness, I am 
afraid, sir." 

Lawrence did not speak, hut he looked at her earnestly, as he 
mechanically removed his hat in answer to her address. 

At this moment, the dog Cromer, who had heen crying and 
howling incessantly since he had heen shut up, and struggling 
for freedom, got loose from the stahle-yard, and rushed like a mad 
creature to the avenue. 

But it was not Magdalen or the children he sought to join ; he 
made straight to their companion, and flung himself against him 
as if he would knock him down, then falling on the ground, the 
poor old dog writhed himself with emotion, licking his master's 
feet, and uttering low cries. 

*' Is it possible ?" said Lawrence Arden, kneeling down upon 
the ground by the dog's side, and throwing his arms round his 
neck. "Is it possible that you are the only one to know me, 
Cromer ? That I am come home a stranger ? Am I so changed 
out of all remembrance ?" 

*' Lawrence, dear Lawrence,'* said Magdalen Arden, the tears 
starting to her eyes; and, taking his hand she embraced him 
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affectionately. " I should have known your voice anywhere ; but 
how is it that you are here ? This is so unexpected. You have 
taken me so by surprise." 

The children looked at each other with curiosity. 

"Magdalen, I will tell you all presently," said Lawrence 
Arden. " Where is my brother ? Is dear Herbert at home ?" 

" I will go and fetch him/* said Magdalen. 

"No, no; do not," said Lawrence, nervously; "let me go, 
where is he ?" 

He was in the study, and thither Lawrence directed his steps. 
It seemed as if a leaden weight held him back ; and, although 
sick at heart with anticipation of the meeting, he walked pain- 
fully and uncertainly as if he would delay it. 

Magdalen kept back the children, who would have followed 
curiously ; and Lawrence, after a moment's struggle with him- 
self, opened the study door. 

Herbert Arden was walking up and down the room in a train 
of thought. He looked up on hearing the door opened, and 
seeing, as he supposed, a stranger, bowed, and then stood waiting 
for him to speak. 

Lawrence advanced a step or two into the room. It seemed 
if Herbert's forgetfulness was more than he could cahnly bear, 
and when he spoke, it was in a broken voice. 

" Brother," he commenced. 

But the one word was sufficient. Herbert sprang towards 
him, and pressed him to his heart. 

" Lawrence, my dear, dear Lawrence. Is it possible I embrace 
you again ? God be praised ! Mary was in the right," said 
Herbert, after a silence. 

" Heaven bless you, brother," replied Lawrence, holding both 
Herbert's hands in his. 

Again there was a silence, longer than the preceding one ; and 
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then Lawrence, placing a hand on each of Herbert's shouldeis, 
held him at arm's length from him, and examined his face. 

" You look quite as young and as handsome as you did when 
last I saw you;** and he sighed. "I am afraid you cannot 
return the compliment, dear Herbert." > 

" There certainly is a change here," replied Herbert, passing 
his hand afiectionately over Lawrence's curly hair, which was 
entirely gray upon the temples ; '* there is no change otherwise, 
dearest La wry." Lawrence's face twitched at the old name of 
their childhood. '* For you look with the same afiecticmate eyes 
as ever." 

" Yes ; that also is the same, Herbert," said Lawrence, as his 
brother presently raised his hand to look at a ring on his little 
£bager. " It has never been off my hand since I saw you. I 
have been accused of its being a woman's hair from my super- 
stitious love for it." 

The ring wte the one Herbert had bought him at his own 
request the day they parted, and had brown hair im it, with 
Herbert Arden's initials scratched upon it. 
- "And now tell me, Lawrence, why you have come home so 
unexpectedly ? why you gave me no notice of your arrival ?" 

Lawrence explained his reasons, which we know already. 

" And did you then imagine, time had effaced you from our 
remembrance ?" 

" Not effaced, brother ; but you have made your domestic 
happiness, and I would not, by my return, recall to you the 
unpleasant passages of your life." 

"What do you mean, Lawrence? I confess I do not under- 
stand you," said Herbert. 

" I could not," said Lawrence — ** I had not strength of mind 
sufficient to refrain from seeing you, although oflen inclined to 
leave England without coming home ; but I will not, by my con- 
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tinued presence, subject you, Herbert, to unpleasant remarks or 
actions. I shall go abroad." 

" You shall do no such thing," said Herbert determinedly. 

** I shall not there be so well known ; I can begin life airesh, 
and make a character, or die and be forgotten." 

*• Lawrence, if you talk to me in this way, I shall begin to 
think that you are no longer the brother I parted with years ago, 
and that your alSection is quite changed towards me." 

" Look you, dearest Herbert," said Lawrence, laying his hand 
on his brother's shoulder. " I am a disgraced man, and I bring 
a disgrace on those with whom I associate." 

*' If you do so it is unfelt by us Lawrence, and unknown. 
Think better of it, and remain with us." 

Magdalen had been standing behind Lawrence as he and his 
brother were speaking, and she now took his hand to urge what 
her husband had said. 

" If you knew how Herbert has longed for yotir return, you 
would not so unkindly choose to leave us again," said she. 

He stooped and kissed her, but gave no answer. 

They dined that evening in the study. Magdalen had so 
arranged it ; but Lawrence made no remark upon their doing so. 
The dinner was a complete form, for happiness takes away the 
appetite, even more than grief; and Lawrence sat at the tablo 
the whole meal through, with his eyes fixed upon his brother's 
face. He scarcely spoke at all. 

The two children came in after dinner, and although he 
caressed them both, it was almost in silence. Little Mary 
seemed to have taken a great fancy to her uncle, notwithstanding 
his reserved manners, but Lawrence did not care so much 
for caresses, and walked off to another part of the room. 

" Mary come here," he cried out presently, and the little girl 
followed him. 

The children began eagerlv talking over something the^ €»w 
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out of the window. Each gave an opinkm, and then, like all 
children, the one contradicted the other. 

Lawrence Arden had been sitting with his back to the 
children, his arms folded on his breast and his eyes fixed on the 
fire-place, apparently quite unconscious of anything that was 
going on. 

** Lawrence, you ought to be ashamed, you naughty boy/' 
said Mary. 

** How dare you call me naughty," cried the other child, 
reddening with anger. *'Yon are naughty yourself, I wish I 
might slap you well." 

" Lawrence," said his uncle, turning round his head, " come 
to me, child." 

Lawrence stood irresolute, frowning at his sister, and Lawrence 
Arden rose, and taking the Uttle boy gently by the hand, he 
said ; 

" Come and sit by me, dear, and I will tell you a tale." 

The frown passed away from the boy's face at mention of a 
tale, and he and Mary both stood close by their uncle's knees, 
looking up into his face expectantly. ':: 

" I once knew a little boy," continued Lawrence Arden, with 
an evident eflbrt, " about your age, Lawrence, who used to put 
himself into passions, and wish he could slap those who ofiended 
him ; and unhappily for him, he often was allowed to have his 
o-^^Ti way; so that when he grew up to be a man, he had 
no control over his own violent temper. He might have had, if 
he had asked the grace of God to assist him, but he did not do 
that. One day, his friend, a friend, whom, at other times he 
loved, ofiended him, and in return, this passionate man shot 
him." 

** He did not kill him, uncle Lawry, did he ?" asked Lawrence, 
in a low voice. 

" Yes, Lawrence, his friend died of the wound." 
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** Oh, what a wicked bad man,'' replied the child. ** How 
angry God must have been with him ! He never could forgive 
liim." 

" Perhaps though, he was sorry afterwards," suggested Mary. 
" If he was sorry, Grod would forgive him, would not He, uncle 
Lawry ? Because " 

" Because why ? Miss Mary," asked her brother. 

The little girl bent forwards towards him, and said shyly : 

" I think so, brother, because you know that Jesus Christ for- 
gave the thief when he died, and he was a wicked man. 

Magdalen rose, telling the children they mast go to bed as they 
had sat up later than usual already. And Mary climbed on to 
Lawrence Arden's lap to kiss him. Then, as she left the room, 
she said to her mother, in a low voice : 

" Manmia, dear, has uncle Lawry got a head-ache, do you 
think ? His face looks so tired« and he has never once smiled, 
not even when I kissed him." 

Herbert overheard the remark, and his thoughts went back to 
the days of their childhood, when Lawrence used to make the 
flpuse echo with his mirth ; and then shot across his mind the 
recollection of that hour when James Galdwell-and himself were 
conversing in the dining-room, and they were startled by laugh- 
ter like a peal of bells. The stem comment of his cousin upon 
Lawrence's levity, and Herbert's own reply. 

*' Heaven bless him ! would that he could ever laugh as 
lightly." 

That had been the last time he had heard his brother's laugh, 
on that memorable day whereon was blighted all Lawrence's 
future. 

As these thoughts passed through the mind of Arden, he fixed 
his eyes upon the mournful figure before him, and going quicklj^ 
to where his brother sat, he touched him on the shoulder. Law- 
rence looked up into his face, as he always had iato R«tfe«5^!^ 
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&ce, with afiection, but the melancholy in those bright, blue eyes 
which used to dance so lightly, and the absence of the happy 
smile of former years, struck upon the heart of Herbert Arden,* 
and saying, hurriedly : 

*' Excuse me, dear Lawrence; I must leave you for a moment; 
I will not be long.'* 

He lefl the room. 
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CHAPTER LI. 



Herbert Arden was not long absent ; but when he returned 
to the study, the room was empty. He was startled, and taking 
a light from the table, he went in search of his brother. Instinct- 
ively he took the right direction. Yes — ^the dining-room door 
'was open, which Magdalen had so carefully closed. 

Herbert set down the candle, and entered the room. He saw 
by the moonlight which shone in at the window, the figure of his 
brother immoiiable, his arms folded, his eyes cast downwards, 
standing on the spot where Wilmott fell. 

'• Lawrence," said Herbert, going to him, "this is not right ; 
you indulge a morbid feeling of regret for the past, instead of 
striving to redeem the future." 

Lawrence stretched out his arm, and caught the hand of Her- 
bert, which ho held in his own, as he replied : 

"Is it not strange, that when the day has come, this day 
which, for years, I have looked forward to as the only bright spot 
in my future, 1 have not a word which would breathe of anything 
but sonrow ? Herbert, when the Heavens were as iron above my 
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head, outcast by my own act from all that is respectable, away 
from all I had ever loved, destitute of hope, I had ever one 
absorbing wish, to hold you again to my heart. Tou, brother, 
who have loved mc through evil report, and good report — my 
friend in the highest sense of the word. You, who have, by your 
love, preserved in my heart, at least, pne unsullied and pure * 
feeling, one angelic remnant in this degraded breast, fraternal 
love." 

" Dear Lawrence I" 

" Oh, Herbert," said the younger Arden, " could you but know 
the joyful feeUng which rises in my bosom when I hear you say 
my name. I have never heard it spoken since we parted. I 
have dreampt of, thought of coming home, and coming home 
meant always to be with you." 

Herbert was looking down upon the ground, and avoided meet- 
ing his brother's face, for Lawrence's words, and the sad tone in 
which they had been spoken, had brought the tears into his eyes, 
and he could with difficulty control his voice to answer him. 

" And yet you talk of leaving me again, Lawrence ?" 

" Do you think I am grown absurdly romantic, Herbert?" said 
the other, avoiding answering his brother's question ; "my 
thoughts have been so long pent in, that now they rush like a 
torrent from my heart." 

" I know it brother," Herbert replied ; ** do not think I should 
blame your romance." 

"I went to Wilmott's grave," continued Lawrence, be£)re I 
carae to you. It was a penance which I had resolved upon. 
Poor George I had he been the most insatiable avenger, could 
not have willed more concentrated agony than I have endured 
to-day. Look at Heaven's retributive justice. The unprincipled 
and sinful act of a moment in defacing God's glorious image, has 
been avenged by the destruction of a moral life." 

** Lawrence," said Herbert, ** you dwell always on the gloomy 
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side of the picture — ^the miserable past. This is not like the 
La wry of our younger days. It is not right." 

*' Can it be otherwise?" he answered; "and I standing on 
the spot where now I do ? but do not think that it is always so, 
dear Herbert ; do not think that seven years of misery have had 
no effect upon my heart. Then had they been lost indeed. 

" I have destroyed my happiness ; but God be thanked, out of 
the wreck, my soul has been redeemed. Yes, Herbert, in my 
absence from you, I have learnt a lesson which all your love 
failed in imprinl^g on my thoughtless heart. 

" The question which your dear child suggested tlys evening 
' Could God forgive so very wicked a man ?' has been answered 
to me practically for His righteousness* sake. Ah, how you press 
my hand, brother ! I have, in solitude, learnt to pray, not only 
* to say my prayers,' but I have never dared to go any further. 
I have never dared, brother, to make a vow of reformation. 

'* To ask forgiveness was my only step ; but now, the sight of 
you — ^the old scenes of home — and more, the vivid recollection of 
all the past, brought to my mind by the room in which I stand, 
force upon me, an overpowering sense of the utter insufficiency 
of man to stand alone, and that his only true strength must be 
from Heaven." 

Lawrence bent his knee upon the ground, as he spoke, and 
solemnly looking upwards, he vowed, through the help of God, 
and depending on His strength alone, to strive to lead the life of 
a Christian. 

" Then you will stay with us, Lawrence ?" said Magdalen, the 
following day, when her brother was, with becoming gravity, 
submitting to the caresses of the little girl, who was aaxious to 
outdo Cromer in affection, and jealously observant of any undue 
attention paid by her uncle Lawxence to the dog. " You will 
stay with us now ?" 

16 
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" For a few days, Magdalen," he answered ; " and then—** 

'* Where do you intend going ?'* asked Herbert, who saw it was 
quite useless to combat his brother *s resolve. 

*' To the South of France ; there I can live unknown." 

*' You will not banish yourself from England entirely, Law- 
rence ?'* asked Herbert. 

*' I did not say so, brother. I cannot look forward to the 
future. I only know that it is Impossible fer me to remain here. 
Cromer and I will leave England together — You would rather 
share your master's ill fertune, old boy, would y^^ not ?" — Mag- 
dalen walk%l to the window and looked out to hide the tears which 
were falling from her eyes ; but Lawrence followed her, saying : 

*' Do not oppose my resolution, dear Magdalen, and by your 
opposition, increase the pain I sufier in leaving you all. It is not 
my will, but my necessity compels me. I dare not,'' said he, 
lowering his voice, remain where I am known, when I cannot 
unblushingly look my fellow creatures in the fiu^." 

There was a pretty cottage in the South of France, a httle 
secluded from the neighboring hamlets, and surrounded by trees 
and flowers. Such a dwelling as a man tired of the world 
would choose. 

A year later than when last we met him, Lawrence Arden is 
entering the garden of this dwelling, holding by the hand a little 
child, to whose remarks and multiplied questions, he listens with 
divided attention. 

" We are very tired are we not, uncle La wry ?" says the boy. 

" I believe you are, my dear." 

*' Was not the poor man glad to see us, uncle La wry, and did 
to-drnot seem happy when you gave him the money ; and did not 
and vooox little Pierre seem glad ? Pierre called you l^ieu donne, 
been e Lawry, what did he mean ?'* 

" LaY)u will know when you have learnt Pierre's language, 
, * replied hU uucle, ^Yoji^^Vs^^ \a the sun which was low in 
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the Heavens. '' It is getting late, Lawrence, it is nearly time 
your father should be here ; shall you be sorry to go and leave 
me, eh ?" 

" Yes, sorry to leave you, dear uncle Lawry ; but I wish papa 
would come," answered the child. 

Again they looked down the road, and this time with success. 
The boy gave a cry of pleasure, and ran from the gate to meet 
his father, and having greeted him with the enthusiasm of child- 
hood, returned at his side to meet his uncle. 

" This is the first time I have had an opportunity of playing 
host to you, Herbert," said Lawrence Arden, as he advanced and 
grasped his brother's hand, '* and I am afraid that my entertain- 
ment will very poorly compete with your continual hospitality 
towards me." 

" A very pretty speech, Lawrence," Herbert answered, laugh- 
ing, •' and quite worthy of you." 

" I meant what I said, Herbert," returned Lawrence, slightly 
coloring. 

" I am sure that you did, or you would not have said it. I 
am at my old trick of objections you see. I never showed you 
hospitality ; if I rightly understand the word, it could scarcely be. 
shown from one brother to the other." 

Lawrence shook his head slightly, remarking : 

*' You are the most prejudiced and bigoted man in the world, 
and have got no sentiment about you. You never could take a 
civil speech without disputing it. 1 presume, however, without 
being suspected of compliment, I may say you are heartily 
welcome, excepting in the particular that you will take away 
little Lawrence, there. Run in doors child," he continued, 
^atQoping to wish the child good-night. "It is late for you to 
stay out." 

Little Lawrence did as he was told. 

" And now tell me about home," said Lawrence, " and qC 
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Magdalen/' he added, as if thinking he should have placed her 
i^ret. 

" She is included in the first, I hope/' said Herbert, observing 
his brother's correction of himself *' It is all right at home." 

And he proceeded to detail particulars which he knew would 
be interesting to Lawrence. 

They had many things to speak about. Inquiries on the part 
of Lawrence — Cluestions from Herbert as to his brother's new 
mode of life, and the elder brother watched with critical interest 
the tones of the other's voice. 

*' You are happy here, Lawrence ?" he asked, as they stood 
arm-in-arm, looking over the surrounding prospect. " This is a 
beautifiil place. 

"Yes, I am happy now, at this moment. It is a beautiful 
place, and yet : 

** Still, and yet — " said the other. 

" Herbert," said Lawrence Arden, withdrawing his arm ficom 
within his brother's and laying his hand upon his shoulder, as he 
leant upon him, *'it is not often that I can see any beauty 
here." 

" But, Lawrence." 

'*It never can be otherwise," rejoined the younger. ''Look 
there." 

He pointed as he spoke, towards the west where the sun was 
sinking fast, and as he and Herbert gazed upon it, it sunk below 
the horizon, and disappeared. Lawrence sighed deeply. 

** Is the scene now beautiful or sad ?" he whispered. 

" Both, dear Lawrence." 

*'And do you not see those gray clouds overspreading the 
skies?" said Lawrence, hurriedly. ''They will soon supersede 
all the vestiges of glory which the sun has left. Those gray 
clouds are my memory." 

Herbert was silent, and the two stood, still watching the 
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' evening clouds, until it became almost dark. They turned 
towards the house, and as they did so, the bright radiance of the 
moon shone full upon them. 

'' Look there !" said Herbert, in his turn, stretching out his 
hand towards the bright emblem of a peaceful life. " She has 
risen in the same skies where the sun set, and that calm light 
will rise higher and higher until it is above our beads. The 
scene you have taken is the picture of your past happiness, but 
this moon, in her calm promise, is surely, dear Lawrence, the 
emblem of your future peace. 

Lawrence had followed the direction of Herbert's hand as lie 
spoke, and he continued gazing on the pale moon for some mo- 
ments afler his brother had finished speaking, and when he turned 
away from the lovely planet, to Herbert's delighted surprise, it 
was with tho bright, happy smile of former days upon his face, 
and with hope brightening his eyes. 

Still they stood together in the moonlight, the younger Arden's 
hand upon the other's shoulder. 

" The scene is beautiftd, is it not, Lawrence ?" Herbert adied. 

The question was probably not heard, or not understood, fi)i 

Lawrence was reviewing mentally the life to which Herbert had 

alluded. He started from his reverie at \IieMun4^~of^e other's 

Woice, and pressed his hand. / *■"'»-{> i . , 

•* Heaven bless you, brother." 
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